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To 

ALL ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 

Who, 

From East and West Drawn, 

Have Fallen Under the Spell of OUR PAST, 
This Work 


Is In All Reverence 
Dedicated 



PREFACE 


When I began to study the Jain canons way back in 1930, I had no 
idea of the difficulties that lay on my path. But at the very outset, 
I found that a large number of canonical texts were either out of print 
or were not easily available for study. For, whatever canons are avail¬ 
able, are hardly adequately edited, and have no index. Very few canons 
have been translated into English, and some of the important ones are 
still in manuscript form. However, I plunged myself into the deep 
ocean of the Jain Agamas and I struck at the waves of undiscovered know¬ 
ledge. I completed the first reading of the canons, and found many 
difficult passages unintelligible due to corrupt texts. 

About this time I paid a visit to the Jain Bhandars of Patan, North 
Gujerat, where I read out my notes on the subject to Muni Punyavi- 
jayaji, a renowned scholar of the Jain Agamas. During my stay in Patan, 
Muniji helped me in all possible ways for which I shall evei remain 
grateful to him. 

When my study was over, I was contemplating writing a thesis 
when the Freedom Struggle of 1942 started. The Government of India 
arrested people without discretion and I too was arrested, and taken 
away from a world of scholars to a world of detenus. 


When I left the detenu camp, I found myself a totally changed man. 
There was left in me very little inclination for a serious work like the 
present one. However, at the instance of those whose wish is a command, 
I made up my mind to complete the work on the strength of which I 
got my degree from the University of Bombay in February, 1945. I 
have since been revising my thesis and checking up references. The 
title “Social Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons” has 
been changed into “Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons.” 
The chapters on Geography, and Kings and Dynasties have been placed 
last, detailing only the important places and rulers. While revising the 
thesis more parallel references, particularly from the Mahdbhdrata , the 
Rdmdyana> the Jdtakas and the Atthakathds , have been added. 


The Jain Agamas have been described as “dry as dust” by some 
scholars, and perhaps that is the reason why this literature has not received 
the attention of scholars that it deserves. It must be mentioned that in 
order to have a thorough understanding of Indian culture and civilisa¬ 
tion, the study of the Jain Agamas is as important as that of the Brahmanic 
and the Buddhist literatures. 
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So far, with reference to social life, no scholar has utilised the material 
reflected in the Jain canons. In the present work I have made 
an attempt to include all such available material for the first time. I 
acknowledge that in preparing this work I was, undoubtedly, guided by 
other scholars, who have been working in the field in the past. Particular 
mention may be made here of the Cheda Sutras , which, although forming 
a part of the Jain canonical literature, yet remained hitherto unstudied. 
This literature is really very important from the point oi view of social 
history of the ancient Indian people. In these Sutras we come across 
various customs and usages prevalent in different parts of India, the 
study of which will be certainly helpful in writing the history of the 
development of the Jain ascetic order. 


I am indebted to all the authors whose works I have utilised in the 
present work, and I would like to make special mention of Mr. Ratilal 
Mehta’s Pre-Buddhist India which I have freely referred to. 


While I was writing this thesis I had the good fortune to receive 
the able guidance of Dr. G. S. Ghurye, M.A., Ph.D., Head of the 
Department of Sociology, the School of Economics and Sociology, 
University of Bombay. I am grateful to him for his assistance. 

I cannot adequately thank Dr. Motichand, M.A., Ph.D., the 
Curator of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, for helping me in pre¬ 
paring this thesis. But for his valuable aid I would not have been able 
to complete my work. Dr. Motichand even went through the major 
portion of my manuscript before it was sent to the press. I particularly 
appreciate his endeavours to assist me despite the numerous calls on his 
time and I cannot easily forget his kindness. Dr. Vasudeva Sharan 
Agrawala, M.A., Ph.D., the Curator of the Central Museum, New 
Delhi, read over the geographical section of my book, for which I am 
grateful to him. 


My sincere thanks arc also due to Prof. F. D’Souza, M.A., Piofessor 
of English, Siddhartha College, Bombay, Prof. B. Miranda, M.A., 
Professor of English, Ramnarain Ruia College, Bombay, and Professor 
L. Rodrigues, M.A., Head of the Department of English, Siddhartha 
College, Bombay, for assisting me in reading the proofs and making useful 
suggestions. 

I must also thank Sahu Shriyans Prasadji Jain, Director of the 
Dalmia Cement Co., Ltd., Bombay, and Shri Harikrishnadasji Jain, 
Contractor, Bombay, for the help they gave me, and my daughter Chak- 
resh for preparing the Index. 
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Mr. P. F. Taraporevala, the Director of the New Book Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, deserves my thanks for undertaking to publish my book, 
when many publishers in India had declined on the plea that the book 
failed to be a business proposition. 

Miss S. A. Bliss, the Manager of the Examiner Press, Bombay, 
took personal interest in the printing of my Book. She really went out 
of her way to rush the print through the press and I am very grateful 
to her. 

I am also indebted to the authorities of the Ramnarain Ruia 
College for allowing me to purchase the books for reference. 

The author received from the University of Bombay a substantial 
grant towards the cost of publication of this book which he is happy to 
acknowledge. 


28, Shivaji Park, Bombay 28 Jagdish Chandra Jain 

October, 1947 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORY OF THE JAIN CHURCH 

According to the Jain tradition, Usabha or Rjabha was the first 
Jina and the first Tirtharikara who was bom in a very primitive age when 
people were illiterate and did not know any art. In fact, it was Usabha 
who is said to have taught the arts of cooking, writing, pottery, painting 
and sculpture for the first time. At this time came into existence the 
institution of marriage, the ceremony of cremating the dead, building 
of the mounds ( thubhas ) and the festivals in honour of Indra and the 
Niigas. It is said that Usabha was bom in Ikkhagabhumi (Ayodhya), 
the first capital of India, and is said to have lived for an immeasurable 
length of time. He attained Nirvlna on the mountain Atthavaya (Kailasa), 
where temples in his honour were built by his son, Bharata. 

Then the traditional list is given of the twenty three Tlrthankaras .* 
It is curious to note, however, that most of the Tlrthankaras have 
been assigned to the Iksvaku family and are said to have attained 
salvation at the mountain Sammeya (modem Parasnath Hill in Hazari- 
bagh District). So far no historical evidences have come forth to warrant 
the historical existence of the first twenty two Tlrthankaras ; on the other 
hand, taking into consideration the long duration of their careers and 
the intermediate periods between each Tlrthankara, they appear to be 
legendary figures introduced perhaps to balance the number of Jinas 
with the number of the Buddhas. 

PARSVANATHA—THE HISTORICAL PERSONALITY 

Pasa or Parsvanatha, who was the immediate predecessor of Maha- 
vlra, is said to have nourished some 250 years before the advent of the 
latter. He was born in Varaflasi (Benares) and was the son of the king 
Asasena by his queen Varna. He lived thirty years as a lay man, 
and after leading a life of an ascetic for seventy years, attained salvation 
at the mountain Sammeya. 3 Parsvanatha is said to have visited a 
number of cities, the prominent among which were Ahicchatta 4 , Amalak- 
appa, £ Savatthi, Hatthinapura, Kampillapura, Sageya,® Rayagiha and 
Kosambl. 7 He was known as Purisddatiiya {purisdjdnlya in Pali)* or the 
distinguished man.® 


1 Kalpa Su. 7. 206-228 ; Jambu. 2. 18-40. 

* Cf. The twenty four Buddhas, who immediately preceded the last Buddha / Buddhavamsa • 
cf. also Digh . II, 1 \ 2 where the seven Buddhas are mentioned. 

8 Kalpa Sii. 6. 149-169. 

4 Aca. Mir. 335. 

6 Maya. II, p. 222. 

6 ibid., p. 229. 

7 ibid., p. 230 

8 Purisajamya is mentioned in the Ahgutlara t, 290 ; II, 115. 

Kalpa SU. 6. 149 ; also see Schubring, Die Lehre Der Jainas. p. 24, 
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Parsva and his disciples ( pdsdvaccijja) are referred to in various 
J ain Canons. We leam from the Acdrahga 10 that the parents of Maha- 
vira followed the faith of Parsva and were the adherents of the Samanas. 
The Avayaka Curni mentions several ascetics of the Parsva sect, who were 
present during the course of Mahavira’s wanderings as an ascetic. 
Uppala was a pdsdvaccijja , who after giving up the monastic order had 
entered the house-holder’s life (pacchakada) and followed the profession 
of a fortune-teller ( nemitta ) in Atthiyagama. 11 His two sisters named 
Soma and Jayanti had joined the order of Parsva but being unable to 
continue the rigid ascetic life of his order they became Parivrdji- 
kds of the Brahmanic order. Later on, when Mahavira and Gosala got 
into trouble in Coraya Sannivesa, they came to their rescue. 1 * Then 
we meet thera Municanda, a follower of Parsva, who dwelt in a potter’s 
shop in Kumaraya Sannivesa in the company of his disciples. When 
questioned by Gosala, Municanda replied that they were Samaya 
Nigganthas. Gosala asked as to how they could be called Nigganthas 
since they were possessed of so many personal assets, and he threatened 
to burn their place of residence ( padissaya ). Gosala approached Mahavira 
and narrated this incident to him whereupon the latter remarked that 
these ascetics were the followers of Parsva and he could do no harm to 
them. 

These ascetics indulged in certain activities which according to the 
principles of Mahavira constituted preliminary sin ( sdrambha ) ; they put 
on clothes (sapariggaha) and also practised Jinakappa (adopting the stand¬ 
ard of Jina) towards the end of their life. We are told that thera Muni¬ 
canda placed his disciple at the head of the gaccha and went to practise 
Jinakappa outside the town. Good feeling towards all beings (satla- 
bhdvand) and five kinds of meditations ( bhavand ) are prescribed for the 
ascetic who wanted to practise Jinakappa. The five meditations arc 
penance ( lava ), fearlessness ( salla ), study of scriptures ( sutta ), concentra¬ 
tion ( egatta ) and spiritual strength (bala) which should be practised in¬ 
side and outside the monastery ( uvasaya ), a square road ( caukka ), a soli¬ 
tary house ( sunnaghara ) or in a cemetery. 13 Then we hear of Vijaya and 
Pagabbhu, the two female disciples of Parsva (pdsantevdsinio) , who saved 
Mahavira and Gosala in Ktiviya Sannivesa. 14 

The Bhagavali 18 records the discussion that took place between 
Mahavira and the samara Gangcya, a follower of Parsva, in Variiya- 
gama. Gangcya gave up the Caujjdmadhamma (the doctrine of the 
lour-fold restraint) and embraced the Pancamahavvaya (the five greater 
vows) of Mahavira. Kalasavesiyaputta was another follower of Parsva 
who became a follower of Mahavira. 18 Then the Ndyddhammakahd 


10 II. 3. 4oi, p. 389. 

11 p. 273. 


18 p. u86. 

Ava . cu. pp. 285, 291 ; cf. also Brhx Bha. 
14 Ava. cu. t p. 291. 


16 9 3 a 
10 ibid., 1. 


t. 
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refers to Pu^ujariya who plucked out his hair and accepted the four 
vows. 17 The city of Tufigiya is stated to have been the centre of the 
theraSy the followers of Parsva, who moved in a congregation of five hun¬ 
dred monks. It is said that the lay adherents of the town went to attend 
to their religious sermons and were highly delighted. The names of the 
theras Kaliyaputta, Mehila, Anandarakkhiya and Kasava are particularly 
mentioned here. 18 . Further, the Ndyddhammakahd 19 and the Jfirya- 
valiydo * 0 refer to a number of lay women who joined the order of Parsva. 
We hear of the renunciation ceremony of the old maiden ( vaddakumdrt ), 
Kali, who joined the ascetic order of Parsva and was entrusted to Pup- 
phacula, the head of the nuns. 21 

Further, the Suyagadahga 22 mentions Udaya Pedhalaputta, a Nigantha 
follower of Parsva of the Meyajja (Skr. Meddrya) gotta . There were reli¬ 
gious discussions between him and Goyama Indabhui, after which 
the latter took him to Mahavlra, where he gave up the doctrine of 
four restraints and took up the five great vows, as ordained by the 
Teacher. The Rdyapaseniya 23 refers to a young monk ( kumdrasamana) u 
named Kesi, who was a follower of Parsva and knew fourteen Purvas. 
Once he visited the town of SavatthI in a congregation of five hundred 
monks. The charioteer Citta attended his religious sermons and invited 
him to Seyaviya. In course of time, Kesi visited Seyaviya where a 
discussion took place between him and king PaesI, and the latter being 
convinced of his opponent’s doctrine became an adherent of the Samanas. 
Kesi is also referred to in the Ullarddhyayana Sutra where an important 
historical meeting is recorded to have taken place between him and 
Goyama, the representatives and leaders of the two branches of the Jain 
Church, in SavatthI. In this council many important questions were 
discussed and finally Kesi accepted the five-fold vows preached by 
Mahavlra. 36 

It must be mentioned that the credit of proving the existence of the 
Nigganthas before Nataputta Mahavlra on the strength of references in 
Pali literature belongs to Professor Jacobi. 26 It is stated in the Sa- 
maiinaphala sutta of the Dlgha Nikdya that a Nigantha is restrained with 
a four-fold restraint ( cdtuydma-samvara) . ‘He is restrained as regards 
'all water, restrained as regards all evil, all evil has he washed away, and 
he lives suffuSed with the sense of evil held at bay.’ 27 Because of this 

17 19, p . 218. 

18 Bhag. 2. 5. 

\l IL I0 ’ 

31 Nfryd. II. I,p. 222 f. 

33 II. 7. 

13 Su. 147 f. 

u Prof. Bagchi refers to the SCLtra of Panini (II. 1. 70) "Kumarah Sraman&dibhih ” 
pointing out that the author might have had the ’followers ot Parsva in view. The historical 
beginning of Jainism, p. 74, Sir Asutosh Mookerjec Silver Jubilee , Vol. III. 

36 23. 

” See Jain SUlras, Vol. xlv, pp. xiv-xxi, cf. also Prof. P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. t pp. 76-8 

17 Cf. the corresponding four-fold restraint taught by Buddha which consisted of obser- 
ving the four precepts against injury', stealing, unchastity and lving (Digha, iii, p. 48 f) 
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four-fold restraint, he is called a Nigantha (free from bonds), gatatta 
(one whose heart has been in the attainment of his aim ) i yatatta (one 
whose heart is under command) and thitatta (one whose heart is fixed). 
The Pali texts contain the names of several disciples of Nataputta, who 
arc said to have entered into discussion with Buddha and at the end 
become his followers. Vappa, a idkyan king and an uncle of Buddha, 
was a disciple of the Niganthas , who, convinced of the superiority of Bud¬ 
dha’s teachings, became his follower. 28 Similarly, could be cited the 
names of Asibandhakaputta, 20 Abhayarajakumara, 30 Siha, 31 Upali, 31 
Dighatapassi, 33 Saccaka, 34 Sirigutta 35 and the women disciples such 
as Sacca, Lola, Avavaclaka, Patacara 38 and others. The Devadaha 
Sutta in the Majjhima Nikdya contains a detailed analysis and criticism, 
attributed to Buddha, of the beliefs and teachings of the Ndganthas . 3T 

These literary evidences in Jain and Buddhist texts presuppose the 
existence of a Nigantha order founded by Parsvanatha before the advent 
of Mahavlra and there is much to be said in favour of the Jain tradition 
that Mahavlra was no more than a reformer of an older Nigantha order. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PARSVANATHA 

Parsvanatha flourished towards the end of the ninth century B.G., 
250 years before Mahavlra. He was a powerful religious teacher, who 
fought against the Brahmanic tyranny of caste system 38 and the merciless 
slaughter of animals 30 in the Vedic sacrifices. The religion of Parsva 
was meant for one and all without any distinction of caste or creed. He 
was a well-wisher of women and gave them freedom by admitting them 
into his order. 40 


88 Anguttara, ii, p. 196 f., iii, p. 199. 

88 Samyutta , iv. 317 ff. 

30 Majjhima , I, Abhayar&jakumara Sutta. 

81 Mahavagga, VI, 31 ; Anguttara, IV, 180 ff. 

88 Majjhima , I, Upali Sutta. 

33 ibid. 

34 ibid., Culasaccaka and Mahasaccaka Sutta. 

35 Dhammapada A, I, pp. 434 If. * 

33 Jataka, III, 1. 

87 Also cf. Angutltara, I. 205 f. where the Niganthas are condemned in ten respects ; 
Dhammapada A, III, pp. 200 f. See also Chapter on Buddha and Niganthas, B. C. Law, 
Historical Gleanings . 

88 Cf. the Veda should not be recited in a village where a Cdtnldla lives ( Apastamba 1. 3. 

9. 15) ; his ears shall be filled with (molten) tin or lac, if he listens intentionally to (a recitation) 

of the Veda; his tongue shall be cut out if he recites Vedic texts; his body shall be split in twain 
if he remembers them ( Gautama XII. 4-6) ; also cf. Mdlahga Jataka (No. 497), IV, p. 376 
where the daughter of a merchant washes her eyes with perfumed water after seeing a Mdtanga . 

38 Cf. Vipnusmrti (The Institutes of Vishnu , S.B.K. , Vol. VII, LI. 61-63) where it is stated 
that the slaughter of beasts for a sacrifice is no slaughter and the animals destroyed for the pur¬ 
pose of sacrifice, obtain exaltation in another existence, also see Gautama , XVII, 37 ; Vasisfha, 
(XI. 46) ; Mam V. 39.. 

40 Cf. Apastamba (1. 5, 14) where purification is prescribed on touching a woman ; they 
were also not allowed to perform religious sacrifices (11.6. 17) ; also cf. Baudhayana (1.5. 11. 7) 
where women are considered to have no business with the sacred texts. Cf. Buddha who after 
repeated refusals and with great reluctance allowed women to enter the Saftgha and that too 
on the acknowledgement of their inferiority (Cu^ava^ga, X, I.). 
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Pfirfiva emphasised the doctrine of Ahi^sd. Since he had to raise 
a protest against the Brah manic sacrifices which inculcated slaughter 
of animals, this step was quite essential.* 1 Later on, he added three 
more precepts to this, viz-> abstinence from telling lies ( musataydo vera- 
mana ; musavadd veramani, Pali), from stealing [adinnadanao veramana ; adin- 
ndddnd veramani, Pali) and from external possessions ( bahiddhao verampna). 
These four precepts were called by the name of Cdvjjamadhamma, which 
constituted an important feature of the immediate background of Maha- 
vlra’s Jainism. Parsvanatha also enjoined strict asceticism** as the 
only way for the attainment of salvation. As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental principles of the two Niggantha orders were not at all different 
and the religion preached by one was substantially the same as preached 
by the other. The description of the rules of conduct of KesI Kumara, 
a disciple of Parsva,* 3 tallies verbatim with those of the disciples of 
Mahavlra* 4 with the difference that the former preached the four 
great vows, while the latter preached five. It is said that the first 
saints were simple but slow of understanding, the last were prevaricating 
and slow of understanding and those between the two were simple and 
wise, hence there were two forms of Law.* 5 Another important differ¬ 
ence between the doctrine of Parsva and Mahavlra was that the former 
allowed an under and upper garment ( santaruttaro ) whereas the latter 
forbade clothing altogether.* 5 Questioned by KesI as to what caused 
this difference between the two law-givers pursuing the same end, 
Goyama replied that the various outward symbols were introduced 
because they were useful for religious life ; as a matter of fact, knowledge, 
faith and right conduct, were the only true causes cf liberation and not 
the outward symbols.* 1 The order of ParSva seems to have undergone 
some changes in the period between the death of Pardvanatha and 
the advent of Mahavlra and that might have been the cause of the 
latter’s alienation.* 8 

Parsvanatha founded the four orders ( ganas ) with their Ganadharas 48 
which shows that possibly the arrangement for the organization of the 
Jain Church was the best which could be had in those early days. Re¬ 
ference has already been made to the ascetics belonging to the order of 
Parsva moving about in a congregation during the course of Mahavlra’s 
ascetic life. Thus it is evident that Jainism was not a new phenomenon 


41 Cf. however that even at the time of the Br&hmanas a section of people regarded AhitniH 
as a great virtue and sacrifice a source of sin. See Sctapatha Brtlhma*a I. ii. 3.6-9; 1.9. 5. 19 ; 
Vasiftha, 10. 9 ; also cf. Kern Up, 1,3; ChSndogya, 3 , 17, 4 ; Mahaiharata, BSnti, P. 143-148 ; 
174 ; 968-971 ; 974. 

** Tapes is also praised in the Bribmanic literature. See Balapalka Br., 9.5.1. 8; Apat- 
lamia, 9. 9. 93. t>6; also cf. ChOndogya, 3.17.4; J&b&la 6; Mahtbh&rata, Binti P. 139,931, 994. 
41 Cf. Raya. SC, 147. 

44 Cf. Ota, SC. 16, p. 6t. 

4 « UttarC, 93,96. 

44 ibid., 96, 99, 

44 ibid., 32 f. 

44 Cf 3 am SCtras, Vol. XIV, p. 199 p. 3 ; Prof. P. C. Bagchi, op. til., p, 8t f, 
i»fc4li,SC, 6,tfc>, r ' 
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in the history of Indian religion of the sixth century B.C., as is popularly 
supposed, but it goes back to the period of Parsvanatha, the 23rd 2 Tr- 
thahkara of the Jains, as early as the ninth century B.C. 

mahavTra 

'After Parsva Mahavlra became the leader of the Jain community. 
He was born in Khattiyakundaggama, a suburb of Vaisali, in the house 
of king Siddhattha by his queen Tisala. Mahavlra retired from the 
world at the age of thirty and leading a life of severe asceticism, attained 
kevalinship on the bank of the river Ujjuvaliya near the town of Jam- 
bhiyagama. Mahavlra roamed about as a Tlrthahkara for thirty years, 
and at the age of seventy-two, after two hundred and fifty years of 
Parsva’s death, died in Pava about 467 B.C. 80 

During his Tlrlhahkara career Mahavlra travelled a number of 
places and ordained various kings, princes, tradesmen and high officials. 
Like Parsva, he too divided his community {sahgha) into four orders, 
viz., monks, nuns, lay men and lay women, each sahgha consisting of a 
super-monk. Goyama Indabhui and Candana were Mahavira’s first 
male and female disciples respectively. Mahavlra exercised his influence 
in various royal families, and the kings Cetaka, 81 Seniya, 53 Kuijiya, 83 
Udayana, 54 Dadhivahana, 55 Pajjoya 86 and others are said to have 
become his great devotees. Mahavlra is also said to have ordained the 
kingsUddayana 87 ofSindhusovIra, Siva 88 ofHatthinapura, Sala and Maha- 
sala 88 of Pitthicampa, Gilaya 60 of Kodivarisa and others. Among 
women from the royal families, Jayanti 61 and Miyavaf of Kosambi, 
eight queens of Pajjoya including Angaravatl, 62 and ten queens of Seniya 
including Kill I 63 are stated to be prominent. Among princes may be 
mentioned Mehakumara, 64 Nandisena, 65 Abhayakumara, 66 Halla, 
Vihalla 67 and others. 

50 According to Muni Kalyan Vijaya, Mahavlra attained liberation in 528 B.C. after 
fourteen years of Buddha’s Parinirvana. For his learned article “Vira Nirvana Samvat aur 
Kal ganana,*’ see N. P. Patrika, Vols., X-XI; also see Jacobi’s article “Buddhas und Mahaviras 
Nirvana” etc. a Gujarati translation of which is published in the Bharliya Vidya , Singhi Sm&raka; 
also Schubring, op. cit., pp. 5, 30 ; also Keith’s article in the Bull. School of Or. Studies 6, 859-866. 

51 Ava. Cu. II, p. 164. 

Uttara. 20 ; Dasd 10 ; Ava. Cu. p. 114. 

53 Ovd.Su. 12. 

Bhag. 12. 2. 

65 Ava . Cu. II, p. 207. 

56 Ava. Cu. p.401. 

67 Bhag. 13. 6. 

58 ibid. 11,9. 

49 Uttara . Ti. xo, p. 153 a. 

8f Am. Mr. 1305. 

61 Bhag. 12, 2. 

83 Ava. Cu. p. 91. 

I 9 Antagada. 7, p. 44. 

84 Maya. 1. 

85 Ava. Cu. P. 559 f. 

88 ibid., p. 115. 

87 ibid., II, p. 174. 
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During the life time of Mahavlra, Jainism could make only a small 
headway and it does, not seem to have spread beyond the boundaries 
of Anga and Magadha where the Teacher principally dwelt and preached 
but later on, after the death of Mahavlra, his followers and successors 
succeeded in popularising the faith to a much greater degree, so that it 
did not fail to cnj’oin the support of kings as well as commoners. 

ELEVEN GANADHARAS 

Mahavlra had eleven Ganadharas or heads of Schools (cf. Gandcariya 
in Pali). The eldest was Indabluii, then followed Aggibhui, Vaubhui, Vi- 
yatta, Suhamma, Mariya, Moriyaputta, Akampiya, Ayalabhaya, Meijja 
and Pabhasa. The first three Ganadharas were brothers and belonged 
to the Goyama gotta and were residents, of Gobbaragama. The fourth 
belonged to the Bliaraddaya gotta , and -was the resident of Kolhiga 
sannivesa ; the fifth belonged to the Aggivesayana gotta, and was the 
resident of Kollaga sannivesa ; tlie sixtli belonged to the Vasittha gotta, 
and was the resident of Moriya sannivesa ; the seventh belonged to the 
Kasava gotta, and was the resident of Moriya sannivesa ; the eighth 
belonged to the Goyama gotta, and was the resident of Mihila ; the ninth 
belonged to the Hariayana gotta , and was the resident of Kosala ; the 
tenth belonged to the Kodinna gotta and was the resident of Tuhgiya 
sannivesa ; the eleventh belonged to the same gotta, and was the resident 
of Rayagiha. These Ganadharas were all Brahmana teachers and all 
except Indabhui and Suhamma, died during the life time of Mahavlra, 
They are said to have been versed in the twelve Angas, the fourteen 
Puvvas, and the whole ganipidaga (the basket of the Gay is ). They died in 
Rayagiha after fasting for a month . 68 Goyama Indabhfii cut asunder 
the tic of friendship which he had fer his Master and attained kevalinship 
the same night when Mahavlra died . 60 He survived Mahavlra for 
twelve years and finally achieved salvation at Rayagiha at the age of 
ninety two . 70 The name of Suhamma, the fifth Ganadhara of Maha- 
vira, we come across in the Jain Canons frequently. After Mahavira’s 
death, he became the head of the Jain community and held that position 
for twenty years, till he attained kevalinship. He is said to have narrated 
the Jain Canons to his disciple Jambu in the manner he had heard from 
his Master. The Niggantha samanas of the present time are all spiritual 
descendants of the monk Ajja Suhamma, the rest of the Ganadharas left 
no descendants. 71 . 

THE SCHISMS 

The following Schisms are mentioned in the Jain Church :— 

(i) Jamali, who was Mahavira’s sister’s son and also his son-in-law, 
Was the first man to start the schism in Savatthi during the life time of 

88 See Kalfia Su . 8. 1-4; Ava. jVir, 644 ff., 658 f* 

8 ® KalpaSH. 127. 

T0 Ava* Nir, 656* 
n Kalpa £ 4 . 8. 41 
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Mahavlra, after fourteen years of his attaining omniscience. Jamali 
was a prince of Khattiyakuflcjaggama, who renounced the world and 
became a follower of Mahavlra. Difference of opinion arose between 
him and his teacher over a slight matter whereupon Jamali declared 
that before the accomplishment of the act its results begin bearing fruits i 
the followers of Jamali were known as bahurayas . Piyada^sana, the 
daughter of Mahavlra, first joined the schismatic order of her husband, 
but later on, she was enlightened and joined the order of Mahavlra. 

(2) The second schism was started by Tissagutta at Usabhapura 
(Rayagiha), during Mahavlra’s life time after sixteen years of his attaining 
kevalahood . Tissagutta was a disciple of acarya Vasu, who was 
well-versed in the fourteen Purvas. His followers were called jlvapaesiyas ; 
they controverted the view of Mahavlra that the soul is permeated in 
all the constituent atoms of the body. 

(3) The third schism was led by Asacjiha at Seyaviya after 214 
years of Mahavlra’s attaining salvation. His followers were called 
avatliyas and they held that there is no difference between gods, saints, 
kings and other beings. 

(4) The fourth schism was started by Assamitta in Mihila, after 220 
years of Mahavlra’s attaining salvation. His followers were called 
samuccheiyas and they held that since the end of all life will come some 
day the effects of good or bad deeds arc immaterial. 

(5) The fifth schism was started by Gaiiga at Ullukatira after 228 
years of Mahavlra’s attaining salvation. His followers were called 
clokiriyas and they held that the two opposite feelings such as cold and 
warmth could be experienced at the same time. 

(6) The sixth schism arose in Antaraiijiya and was started by 
Sadalaya otherwise known as Rohagutta after 544 years of Mahavira’s 
attaining salvation. Sadulaya is said to have been the author of the 
Vaisesika sutras. His followers were called lerdsiyas and they held that 
between the life [jiva) and non-life ( ajiva ) there is a third state ‘ no-jiva .* 
According to the Kalpasulra , 72 the lerdsiyas were founded by a disciple 
of Ajja Mahagirl. 

(7) The seventh schism was led by Gotthamahila at Dasapura 
after 584 years of Mahavira’s attaining salvation. His followers were 
called abaddhiyas and according to them the jlva is not bound by KarmanP 

THE SVETAMBARAS AND DIGAMBARAS 

• Then We come to the epoch-making schism between the Svetambara 
and Digambara sects of the Jains. The Digambaras maintained that 
absolute nudity is a necessary condition of sainthood which the Svetam- 


78 8, p. 228 a. 

73 1 ha. 587; Ava. Nir . 779 ff., also Bhd. 125 ff; Ava. CH, p. 416 ff ; Uttard. T% 
5, p. 68 a-75 ; Ova . Su. 41, p. 197 ; also Bhag . 9. 33 ; Sama . Sd. 22 ; Bhag . 1. I, p. 41 f 
'Bechardas ed.). 
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baras denied and held that the use of clothes does not impede the highest 
sanctity. It may be noted that the history of the division in the Jain 
order into Svetambaras and Digambaras is traceable to an early period 
ofjain religion. We have seen as to how Parsivanatha allowed his monks 
to wear an under and upper garment, 74 whereas Mahavlra preferred 
to go about naked, and this difference of opinion between the two 
Jinas probably developed into two great sects. 

It is stated in the Acdmhga** that “a mendicant who moves about 
naked (acela) and is firm in control, it will not occur to him ‘my clothes 
are torn, I shall beg new ones, I shall beg for thread, I shall beg for a 
needle, I shall mend them, I shall repair them’,” which shows that in the 
early days both kinds of monks, viz., Jinakalpa and Sthavirakalpd 76 were 
allowed to remain in the Jain Saiigha , and there were no strict rules about 
one’s wearing clothes or going undressed. The injunction that “ ‘my 
clothes being torn, I shall soon go naked,’ or ‘I shall get new one’s’such 
thoughts should not be entertained by a monk” 77 also testifies the above 
assertion. What we gather from the Ja ; n texts Mahavlra seems to be the first 
exponent of nudity, as a cult feature in the Jain Church, although as we 
have seen even the monks of the order of Parsava practised Jinakappa . 
After Mahavlra the name of Mahagirl, a disciple of ThGlabhadda is cited 
who towards the end of his life entrusted the gana to Suhatth! and prac¬ 
tised Jinakappa at Dasannapura. 78 The practice of Jinakappa was also 


™ Gf. the * teclvara ’ of a Buddhist Bhikkhu consisted of an upper cloak (uttar&sarlga), a 
waist cloth (saAghfyi) and an under garment (anlaravasaka), all being oblong'in shape ( Mafia - 
vagga, VIII, 14. 2). 

76 6. 3. 182. trans. by Jacobi, p. 57. 

*8 The Jinakalpika monks are of two kinds : (i) Those who use the hollow of their hand 
for an alms-bowl ( panipdtra) and (2) those who use alms-bowl (praligrahadhari). Each is 
further sub-divided into two : (a) those who go without clothes ( aprdvarana) and ( b ) those who 
wear clothes (sapr&varana). The former have the broom ( rajoharana ) and a piece of cloth before 
their mouth ( mukhavastrika ), whereas the latter have one, two or three garments (kalpa) besides 
the rajoharana and the mukhavastrika . Those who use the alms-bowls and go without clothes 
possess twelve religious articles as follows; pdtra, fx'iirabandhaka, pdtrasthdpana f patrakesarikCt , 
pafalaka, rajastrdna andgocchaka ; and rajoharana and mukhavastrika , and one, two or three garments 
mentioned above ( Brh . Bhd, 3, 3962 f). About the Sthavirakalpa monks it is stated in the Ac a. 
Su. (7. 4. 208 f) that a mendicant who possesses three robes and a bowl as fourth article 

should not think of begging a fourth robe. After the winter is gone and the summer has set 
in, a monk should leave off the old garment; being clad with an upper and under garment 
(santaruttara ), or with the undermost garment ( omacele ) or with one garment (egas fide ), or without 
garments ( acele) he should aspire for freedom from the bonds of karmas. A mendicant who 
possesses two robes and a bowl as third article should not think of begging for the third robe, 
etc,, (ibid. 7. 5, 213). A mendicant who possesses one robe and a bowl as second article 

should not think of begging the second robe, etc., (ibid. 7. 6. 215). If a naked monk 
thinks that he can bear the pricking of grass, cold and heat, stinging of flies and mosquitos, 
or any other painful thing but cannot leave off the privities uncovered, then he can cover his 
privities with katibandhana (ibid. 7. 7. 220) ; also sec Scubring, op. cit., p. 163 f. It should 

be noted, however, that later on, the number of articles in a monk’s equipment increased and 
as a result of which we notice in the Brhatkalpa Bhasya (3. 3964) that kafibandha is replaced by 
colapaUaka, and besides the above-mentioned twelve articles, mdtraka was allowed to the monks. 

According to the Digambaras, both Jinakalpika and Sthavirakalpika monks must go about 
naked (see Devasena’s BhdvasaAgraha (119*33) ; 4U0 Kamtaprasad Jain’s article in the Jainq 
Antiquary , Vol, IX, No. 11), 

77 Uttari. S&. 2 -12. 

1* 4w, c«. 11, p. 155 f, 
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prevalent at the time of Ajja Rakkhiya. We learn from the Avatyaka 
Curni 70 that when Ajja Rakkhiya initiated his family, his father was 
not willing to discard clothes due to modesty ; he felt shy to move about 
naked in the presence of his daughters and daughtcrs-in-Jaw. Later 
on, with great persuasion he accepted a kadipatta which was replaced 
by a colapatta in course of time. 

Then wc come to Sivabhui, who is said to have led the bodiyas 
after six hundred and nine years of Maluivlra’s death, in Rahavirapura., 
It is said that Sivabhui was in the service of the king of Rahavirapura 
and he used to return home very late at night. One day his wife did 
not open the door of the house and Sivabhui straight away went to the 
residence of the monks and asked for pavvajju. The monks refused to 
ordain him thus, whereupon Sivabhui by himself plucked out his hair and 
automatically he became a monk, and practised Jinakappa . His sister 
followed him by joining his order. Kodinua and Kottivlra are stated 
to be the first two disciples of Sivabhui. 80 

This is the legend about schism told by the Svetambaras. The 
Digambaras relate another legend about the origin of the schism which 
differs from that of the Svetambaras. According to this, during the 
reign of Candragupta in Ujjeni Bhadraba.hu predicted that there would 
be a terrible famine in the country which would last for twelve years. 
At this Visakhacfirya, a disciple of Bhadrabahu led the Sangha to the 
Punnata kingdom, while Ramilla, Stluilabhadra and Bhadracarya, 
emigrated to the country of Sindhu. Tn course of time when all 
of them returned to Ujjeni, there was still famine in the country, so they 
allowed the monks to wear a piece of garment (ardhaphdlakam purah 
krrtvti) while going for alms. When the famine was over, however, the 
monks were asked to give up the use of the garment since it was not in 
pursuance of the strict requirement of Mahavira’s order, but some monks 
would not follow their elders’ advice. Thus came into existence the 
schism of the Digambara and ^vetambaras in the Jain order. 81 

It may be stated that both these legends are of sufficiently late origin 
and hence cannot be relied upon fully. In fact, the division of Jains 
in £vetambara and Digambara community was a gradual process, 82 
and in the early history of Jainism the Church was not divided into sects. 
The Jain inscriptions of the first and second century A.D. found at the 
Kaiikfill TjUi Mathura also do not show any trace of schism in the Jain 
Church. We have already noticed that both practices wearing clothes or 
going undressed were allowed in the Jain Church although Mahavlra 
himself went about naked. In course of time the difference regarding 
the question of a monk wearing clothes became more and more acute 


p. 40G f. 

80 Ava.Bha. 145 f ; Ara. Cu. p. 427 f. 

8> Brhatkatkiikova 131 ; Kfnqrafthia Car italic a, Vol. II (Revised), pp. 36 fl* ; also see Bhava - 
vangratia of Dcvasena (Bombay, V 7 . S. 1978), pp. 35-9 ; Bhadrabahucarita by Bhatt&raka Ratna* 
nandi (Bombay 1912). 

82 r f, Schubrmg, op. cit p. 6, 
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resulting gradually in innumerable unnecessary controversies 83 bet¬ 
ween the two communities. The history and development of these 
sects and the reason of their separation is really interesting and should 
form a subject of further research. 

THE GREAT LEADERS 8 

During his life time Mahavira was the head of the four orders in 
his community. After his death Suhamma succeeded him and continued 
to be the spiritual head for twenty years. Suhamma was followed by 
Jambu who was the last Kevalin, and after him the doors of final liberation 
and omniscience (kevalinship) were forever closed to men. Jambu was 
succeeded by Pabhava, Sejjambhava, Jasobhadda and Sambhutivijaya. 
Then came the famous Bhaddabahu, during whose leadership Magadha 
was visited by a great famine. Bhaddabahu was followed by Thulabha- 
dda, who is said to have been the son of Sagaglala, the prime-minister 
to the ninth Nanda. Thulabhadda continued to be the leader of the 
Church for a long time. The six spiritual leaders from Jambu onwards 
are called Srutakevalins and they are said to have been bound by common 
spiritual interest (ekka-sambhogo) , st The next head of the community 
after Thulabhadda was Mahagirl, and as it has been pointed out, he 
revived the ideal practice of nudity, and himself practised Jinakappa. 
From the time of Mahagirl the practice of sambhoga was discontinued. 
Mahagirl was followed by Suhatthi, who converted king Sampai, the 
grandson and successor of Asoka. Sampai was a great patron of Jainism 
and he worked hard for the spread of the Jain religion in non-Aryan 
countries. During the time of Mahavira the Jain monks could move 
in a limited area, but now twenty five and a half countries were opened 
to them. 86 Suhatthi was followed by Sutthiya Suri, Suppadibuddha and 
Indadinna. Then came the well-known Kalakacarya, who is said to have 
caused the defeat of king Gaddabhilla with the assistance of Scythian 
kings. 8T Kalakacarya, who was a contemporary of king Satavahana, is 
particularly remembered in connection with changing the date of Paj- 
jusana (an annual feast). 88 The next spiritual leader of importance 
was Ajja Vaira, who is considered to be the last Dasapurvirt and contem¬ 
porary of king Nahavana. It is said that he was received with great 
pomp and ceremony by the king of Pataliputra. During this period 
the country' is said to have been visited by long famines twice, once in 
Uttarapatha and once in Daksi^apatha. Towards the end of his life 
Ajja Vaira went to the mountain Rahavaya and died by giving up food 
and drink. 89 Ajja Vaira was followed by Ajja Rakkhiya, who mastered 

33 C f. Tuktiprabodha by Meghavijayagani, Rat lam, V. S. 1984. 

3 * See Kalpa Su. 8 and its commentary'by Samayasundaragani. 

Nu%. Cm. 5, p. 437. 

3 C Brh.Bha . 1. 3263. 

87 Ms%. Cm. 10, pp. 571 ff. 

38 ibid., pp. 630 ff. 

80 &va. C&. t pp. 390-396 J 404 f, , . . - 1 1 t 1 , 
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the nine Purvas and who ordained his whole family, as mentioned already. 

Among the later exponents of Jain religion mention may be made 
of Umasvati, Kundakunda, Siddhasena Divakara, Samantabhadra, 
Haribhadra, Akalnka, Vidyananda and Hemacandra. All of them 
were versatile writers and they supported the cause of Jainism by their 
most valuable writings. Hemacandra, otherwise known as kalikdla- 
sarvajna , was a versatile genius and became the head of the community 
in 1121 A.D. It was during this time that Kumarapala embraced 
Jainism and under his patronage Jainism became the state religion of 
Gujrat. Since then Jainism went on declining and its star never shone 
brightly again. 

Jainism passed through many storms and upheavals from time to 
time from its birth, and yet it could survive and did not disappear from 
the soil of India like its sister religion Buddhism. The chief cause of 
this seems to have been the inflexible conservatism of the Jains in holding 
fast to their original institutions and doctrines. This is the reason, as 
Prof. Jacobi has pointed out, that although a number of less vital rules 
concerning life and pactices of the monks and lay men may have fallen 
into oblivion or disuse, yet the religious life of the Jain community even 
now is substantially the same as it was two thousand years ago. 80 


•• phtrpentier, Cambridge History qf India, p. 169. 
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Suyami^a or scriptural knowledge, otherwise known as Siddhdnta or 
Agama consists of the twelve Ah gas, twelve Updhgas , ten Painnas , six Cheda 
Sutras , Nandi and Anuyoga and four Mula Sutras l . These scriptures 
form the canon of the Svetambaras alone and are disowned by the Di- 
gambaras. Out of this subsidiary canonical literature with the excep¬ 
tion of the Aiigas , the lists and the titles of the texts are not always uni¬ 
form. The number of the Painnds , for instance, is very indefinite and 
varies to a great extent. Sometimes Nandi , Anuyogaddra and Pafica- 
kappa are placed at the head of the Painnds . The traditional number of 
books in the Siddhdnta is forty five ( Drstivada being lost), but the number 
of texts mentioned in various places varies between forty five and fifty.* 


1 (i) The twelve Atgas : (i) Ayaranga Sutta (Acarariga Sfitra) ; (2) S&yagadanga (Sfitra- 
kftanga) ; (3) Thananga (Sthanahga) ; (4) Samavayanga ; (5) Bhagavati or Viahapannatti 
(Vyakhyaprajha pti) ; (6) Nayadhammakahao (Jnatadharmakathah) ; (7) Uvasagadasao 
(Upasakadaeah); (8) Antagadadasao (Antakfddasah); (9) Anuttarovav&fyadasao (Anutta- 
raupapatikadaaah); (10) Panhavagaranaim (Pra£navyakaranani) ; (11) Vivagasuyam (Vi- 
pakasrutam) ; (12) DitAhivaya (D^tivada). 

- (ti) The twelve Up&tgas (Uvatgas) or “secondary limbs” : (1) Ov&iya or Uvavaiya (Aupa- 
pa-tika); (2) Rayapasenaijja or Rayapasenaiya (RajapraSniya); (3) jivabhigama ; (4) Pan. 
siavana (Prajnapana) ; (5) Sfirapannatti or Sttriyapannatti (Sliryaprajfiapti) ; (6) Jambud- 
divapannatti (Jambudvipaprajflapti) ; (7) Candapannatti (Candraprajnapti) ; (8) Niryivali; 
( 9 ) Kappavatfamsiao (Kalpavatamsikah) ; (10) Pupphiao (Pu$pikah) : (11) Pupphaculiao 
(Pugpac&lik&h) ; (12) Vanhidasao (Vp=midag&h). 

{iii) The ten Painnas (Praktrnas) or “Scattered pieces" : (j) Causarana (Catuhgaraoa) by 
Vjrabhadra j (2) Aurapaccakkh&na (Aturapratyfikhyana) ; (3) Bhattaparinna (Bhaktaparij- 
fia) ; (4) Samthara (Samstara) ; (5) Tandulaveyaliya (Tandulavaitalika) ; (6) Candavijjhaya ; 
(7) Devindatthava (Devendrastava) j (8) Ganivijja (Ganividya) ; (9) Mahanaccakkhana (Ma- 
hipratyakhyana) ; (10) VIratthaa (Virastava). 

_ (iv) The six Cheya suttas (Cheda Sutras) : (1) Nislha (Nisilha) ; (2) Mahanisiha (Mal|&- 
nisitha) ; (3) Vavahara (Vyavahara) ; (4) Ayaradasao (AcaradaSah) or Dasasuyakkhandhli 
(Dasairutaskandha) ; (5) Kappa (Kalpa or Brhatkalpa) ; (6) Paficakappa (Paficakalp*). 
Instead of the last-named the Jiyakappa (Jitakalpa) by Jinabhadra is also mentioned. 

(v) Individual texts : (1) Nandi or Nandi Sutta (Nandi Sfttra ); (2) Anuogadara (Anu* 
yogadvara). 

(w) The four Mala Suttas {MiUa Sutras) : (1) Uttarajjhaya (Uttaradhy&yah) or Utta- 
rajjhayana (Uttaradhyayana) ; (2) Avassaya (Avatyaka) ; (3) Dasaveyaliya (Da&vaik&lika) : 
(f) Pinda Nijjutti (Pinda Niryukti). The third and fourth Mala Stttras are also sometimes 



Into At gas and Atgabhhiriyas (texts standing outside the At gas) or Atgapaviffha (belonging to 
the Atgas) and Anatgapaviffha (not belonging to the At gas ). The former is further divided 
into twelve At gas or Dvbdatatga also known as Ga*ipidaga . The latter is divided intoAvassaya 
and Avassayavoiritta. The former is sub-divided into six, whereas the latter into two, via. 
(l) Mitya and (2) Ukk&Hya . The KcUiya and Ukaliya have various divisions, out of which 
large number of works are not available at present. 

* Cf. the list of the eighty four kgamas consisting of 11 At gas, is Uv&tgas, 5 Cheya suttas, 
3 Mtla Mias, soPainnagas, 2 Ctliya suttas, Pakkhba sutta, Khamafa sutta, Vandittu sutta , IsMtsiya, 
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REDUCTION AND THE AGE OF THE JAIN CANON 

According to the Jain tradition, the disciples of Mahavira, known 
as Gavadharas or heads of Schools, compiled the Master’s words in the 
Aitgas and Updhgas. Regarding the antiquity and the authority of the 
Canon, the Svetambara Jains have the following tradition : 

The original doctrine was contained in the fourteen Puvvas (Purvas ) 
“old texts,” which Mahavira himself had taught to his Ganandharas. The 
knowledge of the “old texts” was, however, soon lost. Only one of 
Mahavira’s original disciples handed them down, and they were only 
preserved for six generations. Now in the second century after Maha¬ 
vira’s death, there was a terrible famine in Magadha which lasted for a 
long period. This seriously affected the study of the Jain monks who 
could hardly get sufficient alms for their maintenance. In fact, a number 
of monks, for want of food and drink, had to lose their precious lives. In 
course of time, when the famine was over, a council was convoked at 
Pataliputra after about 160 years of Mahavira’s death (z'.e., about 307 
B.C.) and the sacred lore which was in a state of decay, was put in order. 
We learn from the ^vasyaka Curni 8 that during the period of a long terrible 
famine in Magadha the monks had left the country and had migrated 
to the sea-shore. After the end of the famine they assembled in Patali- 
putra and by collecting a section ( uddesa) from one and a portion ( khanda ) 
from another, compiled the eleven Ahgas. But nobody remembered the 
Ditthivaya. Thereupon a couple ( sahghadaa) of monks were sent to 
Bhadrabahu, who knew the fourteen Purvas and who had already retired 
to Ncpala in order to undertake the Mahdprayavrata (fast unto death). 
But Bhadrabahu declined to teach Ditthivaya since he was engaged in 
meditation. The monks returned and reported the matter to the Jain 
Saiigha of Pataliputra; whereupon two other monks were deputed to 
Bhadrabahu to ask him what penalty could be prescribed for 
disobeying the order of the > Saiigha since he had committed the same 
offence. Later on, being threatened with ex-communication, Bhadra¬ 
bahu agreed to teach Ditthivaya on certain conditions in seven instalments 
( padipucchagani ). Then five hundred monks were deputed to Nepala 
to learn Ditthivaya, but gradually all except Sthulabhadra dropped out 
who succeeded in learning all the Purvas. But as penalty for some offence 
which he had committed towards his teacher, he was made to give his 
word of honour not to teach the last four JPurvas to anybody. Thus the 
knowledge of the Purvas went into a state of oblivion from the time of 
Sthulabhadra. 4 This is known as the Pataliputra version (vdcand) of 
the Jain Canons. 

Then again in course of time, the sacred books of the Jains, 
again were reduced to a state of disorder and so between the year 827 

* II. pp. 187 f. also cf. Titthogali painnqya quoted in the article * Vira Nirvana aur Jain 
Kala ganana,’ by Kalyan Vijaya in the Nagari Pracarim Patrika, Vol*. X-XI t pp* 94-103. 

* For the loss of Drfpivada set Weber’s Sacred Literature qf the Jains, pp. £4ff, reprinted fro m 
the Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1893, and G. J. Shah’s Jainism in North India , p, 830, 
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and 840 after the death of Mahavlra (i.e., 360-373 A.D.) another council 
was summoned at Mathura under the presidentship of Arya Skandila. 
We read in the Nandi Curni (p. 8) that during the time of terrible famine 
which lasted for a very long time it became difficult for the monks to 
obtain their alms, and so they were unable to continue the study of the 
scriptures and consequently a great portion of the canon was lost. In 
course of time, after the famine came to an end, a council was con¬ 
vened at Mathura and whatever could be gathered from different 
monks, was collected and was fixed in the form of the Canon known as 
Kdliyasuya. According to another tradition, however, no Canon was 
lost during this period, but except Arya Skandila most of eminent monks, 
versed in the ~Agama (Anuyogadhardh ) had lost their lives. This is known 
as the Mathurf version ( vdcana ) of the Canons. 

Simultaneously, another council was summoned at Valabhi under 
the presidentship of Nagarjuna Suri in which the Canons were fixed 
and what was forgotten was compiled after careful edition. 8 This fact is 
corroborated by the statement in the Jyotiskarandaka flkd (p. 41) where 
it is stated that in the time of Skandila there was a terrible famine when 
the Jain monks had to discontinue their studies. Later on, at the end 
of the famine, one Sa'igha met at in Valabhi and another at Mathura. 
According to Malayagiri, the author of the Jyotiskarandaka Tika, Anu- 
yogadvdra and other Canons arc based on the Mathuri version, whereas 
the Jyotiskaranda on the Valabhi. This is known as Valabhi version 
(vdcana ) of the Canons. 8 

Unfortunately after redaction of the Canons in these councils, 
Acarya Skandila and Nagarjuna could not get an opportunity to see 
each other and hence the two different versions of the Canons remained 
unreconciled. After one hundred and fifty years, in the year 980 (or 
993) of Mahavlra’s death (i.e., 513 or 526 A.D.) another council was 
convoked at Valabhi under the able presidentship of Devardhigani Ksa- 
masramaQa in which all the important works of the Jains then available 
were written down. 7 In this council, as it has been pointed out, a serious 
attempt was made to reconcile the different readings of the two versions 
pertaining to the two councils. In cases where reconciliation was not 
possible, it was thought desirable to note the important variants either in 
the original or in their commentaries. In this council, however, 

the entire Jain canonical literature was written down according to the 
version of the Mathura council, introducing the important variants 
generally by the words ‘ vayandntare puna'' (according to another version) 
or ‘ Ndgdrjunlydstvevam vadanti’ (the disciples of Nagarjuna say so). 8 

* Katk&vali , 208 after “VIr Nirvana” etc., pp. i iof. 

8 Gf. the Buddhist Councils held at Rajagaha, Vesali and Pataliputra in order to establish 
a Canon of the religion and of the discipline of the order j see H, Kern, Manual of Indian Bud - 
dhism , pp. loiff. The last council was held in the reign of King Atoka in the third century 
B.C. 

* According to Hemacandra, however, the canons were actually written down in the form 
of books (pmiakfm rmstam) in the last two councils (jogatottra 3, p* ao6 a), 

9 See “Vim Nirvftna” etc*, pp, wa*u8. 
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Thus wc see that Devardhigaui was only a redactor and not the 
author of the Jain Canons, and the date of compilation of the ~Agamas 
is much earlier than their redaction by Devardhigatn. To quote 
Prof. Jacobi, “Devardhi’s position relative to the sacred literature of the 
Jainas appears therefore to us in a different light from what is generally 
believed to have been. He probably arranged the already existing 
manuscripts in a Canon, taking down from the mouth of learned theolo¬ 
gians only such works of which manuscripts were not available. Of 
this Canon a great many copies were taken, in order to furnish every 
seminary with books which had become necessary by the newly introduc¬ 
ed change in the method of religious instructions. Devardhi’s edition 
of Siddhdnta is therefore only a redaction of the sacred book which existed 
before his time in nearly the same form. Any single passage in sacred 
text may have been introduced by the editor, but the bulk of Siddhdnta 
is certainly not of his making”. 0 Thus the Canon which Devardhigani 
compiled and which has come down to us is the final result of a literary 
activity that must have started as soon as the Church was put on a sound 
footing. The earliest portion of the Canon may therefore quite possibly 
belong to the period of the first disciples of Mahavlra himself, or at the 
latest to the second century after Mahavlra’s death, the period of 
Maurya Candragupta, when a council was summoned at Pataliputra. 10 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CANONS 

The Canonical books of the Jains are important for many reasons. 
They represent the teachings of Mahavlra and the ancient historical 
traditions regarding the religion of the Jains. The Kalpa Sutra , for 
example, records Mahavira’s life including his itinerary during his ascetic 
life, his predecessors, his Ganadharas or heads of the Schools and the list 
of the Patriarchs ( Therdvali) together with their ganas, kulas and sdkhds. 
The Bhagavatl Suira in its different dialogues gives a vivid picture of the 
life and work of Mahavlra, his relationship to his disciples and the con¬ 
temporary kings and princes. It contains a presentation of the Jain 
dogmas in the form of questions and answers between Mahavira and his 
disciple Indrabhuti. The Thdndiiga records the names of the eight kings 
ordained by Mahavlra and various other important points of interest. 
The Uvdsagadasdo contains chapters on the lives of ten lay disciples of 
Mahavlra, and the stories of the JSTdyddhammakahd explain the teachings 
of the Lord. Further, the A cdrdiiga, the Sulrakrld^ga and the Uttard- 
dhyayana contain the oldest part of the Canon from linguistic and literary 
points of view. 11 The last-mentioned Canon consists of valuable poems 
in the form of beautiful parables and similes, dialogues aAd ballads after 
the true manner of the ascetic poetry of ancient India. These poems 
have their parallels in the Buddhist and the Brahmanic literature and 

» Jain Sutras, Vol. XXII, p. xxxix ; also Wintemitz, op, cit pp. 433f. 

10 Wintemitz, op . cU, p, 434E 

n See Jacobi, op, cit,, pp, xl xliii; Wintemitz; op, cit,, p, 431. 
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bear striking resemblance to the Jatakas, Dhammapada, Suttanipdta and 
the sdntiparva of the Mahdbhdrata . u In the Uttarddhyayana we come across 
the story of king Nimi, one of the Prateyaka Buddhas in the Buddhist le¬ 
gends, in which the ideal of asceticism is preached. Then there is the 
legend of Harikesa, the holy man of low caste, which bears an exact re¬ 
semblance to the Mdta^ga Jdtaka. Similarly the chapters on Citra and 
Sambhuta and Isukara belong to the great cycle of tales of king Brahma- 
datta,forming remarkable parallels to the Jatakas , the Cittasambhuta 
Jdtaka and Hatthipdla Jdtaka.™ Then the meeting between Kesi, apupil 
of Parsva, and Goyama, a pupil of Mahavira and their discussion on va¬ 
rious points of ancient and contemporary creed throws a flood of light 
on the past history of Jainism and may be considered valuable docu¬ 
ment for the history of ancient Jain tenets. 11 The Rdyapaseniya records 
a dialogue between Kesi and the king Pacsl which reminds us of the 
Payasi Sutta of the Digha Nikaya. It records another statement saying 
that a Brahmana who had committed certain crimes should be branded 
with the image of a dog ( sunaga ) or a kundiya pot on his forehead, 1 ® 
which coincides with a similar statement in Kautilya’s Arlhasdstra . 10 
This form of punishment, as has been remarked by Jarl Charpentier, 
does not occur in Mam and the later law-books, where corporal 
punishments on Brahma ijas are not permissible, which shows that the 
Jain Canons must be nearer to the time of Kautilya than that of the later 
Dharmasastras. The Rdyapaseniya also contains various architectural and 
musical terms which arc considerably old and are rarely found elsewhere. 
Then the Ovdiya gives a beautiful description of king Kuiflya and his 
pilgrimage to lord Mahavira in Campa. The Nirydvaliyao refers to the 
great battle between Kuniya and Cetaka when the eighteen confederate 
kings arc stated to have sided with the latter. Lastly, the Cheda sulras 
belong to the earliest portion of the Canon, prescribing the rules of life 
and conduct for the monks and nuns and the prescriptions for atonement 
of sins. Here we come across the rules about the entire discipline of 
the order, which bear resemblance to the Vinaya of the Buddhists. 17 

The Brhatkalpa Sutra (1.50) states that the monks and nuns may 
wander towards the east as far as Afiga-Magadha, towards the south 
as far as KosambI, towards the west as far as Thuija, towards the north 
as far as Kuuala. This sermon is said to have been given by Mahavira 
to his disciples while he sojourned at the Subhumibhaga garden at 
Saketa, which apparently goes back to an old time when Jainism was 

** See Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature , the chapter on Ascetic literature 
in Ancient India ; also History of Indian Literature , II, pp. 466-70 ; Jarl Charpentier, Uttara . 
pp. 44ff; also Prof. A. M. Ghatage’s article ‘A few parallels in Jain and Buddhist Works* in 
the A . B. R. S„ Vol. XVII, 1936. 

11 A number of verses arc also found in common in early Pali literature and Ardhamagadhi 
literature. Cf. for instance the verse ‘ dhiratthu te jawkamV etc. in the Dasaveyaliya (2.7) with 
the verse in the Visavanta Jdtaka (I, No. 69), p. 311 ; also the verse ‘ kahamnu kujja' etc. in the 
Dasaveyaliya (2.1) with the verse in the Samyutta, Nandana Vagga, Dukkaran p. 7. 

Jarl charpentier, op, cit pp. 46f .; see also Cambridge History of India , Vol. I, Ch. VI. 

Sft. 184. Cf. p. 264. 

* T Cff Winternitz, op. cit., p. 442. 
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in its infancy and existed only in a very limited part of India round 
about the country of Magadha and a part of United Provinces. As a 
matter of fact, as it has been stated, it was Samprati, who encouraged 
the propagation of Jainism throughout the length and breadth of the 
country after he had come to power. Further, the first section of the 
Brhatkalpa Sutra which prescribes the eating of the broken or unbroken, 
raw and ripe palm-fniit (tala) or the fibres (palamba) for the Jain monks 
and nuns, leads us to the olden days of terrible famine which visited 
Magadha and is said to have lasted for a long time, when Bhadrabahu 
migrated to Nepala. These precepts indicate the hardest days through 
which the Jain monks and nuns had to pass and how they had to live 
on raw palm-fruits and fibres of the trees for their subsistence. Thus in 
the Jain Canon there are various traditions, historical or semi-historical 
presenting the political, administrative, social, economic and geographical 
conditions, throwing an immense light on ancient history and culture of 
India, which prove the antiquity of the Canons. 

Lastly, a reference must be made to a large number of Inscriptions 
that have come to light. The Mathura Inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of Kaniska and his successors prove that the Jain community 
had attained a highly developed stage in the first century A.D. In 
these inscriptions are given the names of the Patriarchs belonging to 
different ganas (schools), kulas (families) and" sdkhas (branches), already 
referred to, which mostly coincide with the list of the teachers and the 
schools founded by those teachers as given in the Kalpa Sutra of Bhadra¬ 
bahu. 18 Thus we see that the tradition preserved in the Jain Canons is 
pretty old and contains much historicity and hence as Buddhist books 
have been used as materials for the history of Buddhism, there is no 
reason why we should distrust the Jain Canons as an authentic source 
of the Jain Church. 

MODIFICATIONS IN THE JAIN CANONS AND THEIR AUTHENTICITY 

It may be noted that there are references which go to show that the 
present Jain Canon is not the original Canon and has undergone con¬ 
siderable modifications. We have noticed that different names are 
ascribed to one and the same Canon 10 and the number of the Canons 
varies considerably. The famous commentators Sllanka, Malayagiri 
and Abhayadeva point out different versions ( vdcanabheda) in the Canons 
stating that a number of the Sutras had became corrupt (galitdni) and a 
number of them were unintelligible (durlaksa) . 20 Then the contents 


Archaeological Suney Reforts , Vol. Ill, plates xiii-xv ; Buhler, The Indian Sect of the Jains, 
pp. 42-60 ; Vienna Oriental Journal , Vol. Ill and IV, article by Buhler. 

For example Rdyapaseniya is rendered into Sanskrit by the names Rajapra&niya (Mala¬ 
yagiri), Rajaprawiakiya (Siddliasena Gani) and Rdjaprasenajit (Municandra Suri), Bechardas, 
Raya. Intro, p. 8f. 

10 Jud. Ti. 9. 257, p. 41.9a ; Suya. 71 . II, 2, p. 335a ; Raya . Ti., pp. 239* 259, 236, 
etc. ; Abhayadeva has recorded that it was most difficult for him to explain the texts.faithfully 
since they were full of inaccuracies, traditions were lost and there were different versions 
( Ndyd . Pravasti at the end of the text; Tha. Ti.. 10, p. 499a). 
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of the Canons do not correspond to the table of contents referred to in 
the Thdndhga, Samavaydhga or Nandi .* 1 For instance, according to the 
Nandi,** the Ndyadhammakahd contained three crores and a half padas 
(apparently an exaggeration), whereas at present it contains only twenty 
chapters. The commentator finding himself at a loss to explain this 
simply refers to some old tradition on the matter. The same thing can 
be said regarding the number of padas of the Bhagavati .* 3 Then the 
Panhvdgarana does not correspond either to the title of the work or to the 
table of contents as stated in the Thdydnga 24 or the Nandi.™ Like the 
Payhavagarana, the Antagadadasdo and a maj'or part of the Anutlarovavdiya- 
dasdo also seem to have lost their texts since their present contents do not 
tally with those recorded in the commentary on the Thdyd/iga .* 6 The 
names of the characters in the stories are quite different; and its explana¬ 
tion given by Abhayadeva is the difference of vacand. The same in¬ 
congruity is recorded regarding the Nirydvali Srulaskandha .* 1 Then, 
wc arc told about the Jambuddivapannatti, a portion of which is restored 
with the help of the Jivabhigama and other Canons. 88 

Besides these modifications and interpolations in the Xgamas, certain 
Canons or parts of the Canons have become totally obsolete, and perhaps 
there is no possibility of their being restored now. We have already 
seen that the Ditthivaya was missing from the time of Sthulabhadra. 
Then Mahaparinna, the seventh chapter of the A cdraiiga, does not exist 
any more; Dogiddhidasd and a portion of the remaining nine Dasds 
referred to in the Thdydhga 23 are extinct now ; the Pahcakappa is not 
available and some works of Kdliya and Ukkaliya Suya referred to above 
are lost. Then some portion of Mahdnislha and of the Painnds is missing. 
Besides, we do not see any traditional chronological order in the Canons 
pertaining to priority or posteriority of their compilation. On the 
other hand, the references to the A gamas which are considered of late 
origin arc found in those which arc said to belong to the early period. 
For instance, the Suyagadahga refers to Uvavaiya 80 and the Bhagavati to 
Pannavdya, 31 Jivabhigama, 38 Jambuddlvapannatti, 33 Rayapaseyijja, 34 Uva- 
vdiya,™ Nandi, 88 and AnuogaddraN 

Cf. the remark of Abhayadeva, Bhag. i. p. io, Bechardas ed. ; also see Akalanka's 
Rajaiartika t p. 51. 

3 * Malaya Ti. Su. 51, p. 230a f. 

*3 See Bechardas, Bhag. IV, Introduction, p. 20. 

34 10, p. 484a. 

*5 Malaya. Ti. SO. 55, p. 233a f. 

*8 10, p. 482a. 

*3 ibid , p. 485a 

38 Jambu. 2, p. 117a. 

to 10, 484a. 

80 II, 1. p. 275a. 

81 6 . 2 . 

83 IO. 7 . 

88 9 . *• 

84 8 . 2 . 

86 9 . 6 . 

88 8. 2. 

81 $• * 
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Thus We notice that the present Canons have undergone considerable 
changes and hence certainly cannot be claimed as the original texts 
of the Canons. But at the same time, it may be remarked that simply on 
this account the value of the canonical literature should not be minimised. 
As a matter of fact, the record of contradictory and inconsistent traditions 
and opinions in the Canons only prove that the Jains did not dare to 
make arbitrary changes in the texts, but handed them down as faithfully 
as they could. 88 

THE DATE OF THE CANONS 

It should be borne in mind that the Jain Canons collectively do not 
belong to one particular period. In fact, each part of the Canon should 
be judged on its own merit after going through its contents carefully. 
We notice that certain Jain texts are ascribed to later authors by traditions 
themselves. For instance, the Pannavand, is ascribed to Ajja Sama (Ary 
§yama) who is said to have lived 376 or 386 years after Mahavira’s 
death. The Dasdsrutaskandha, the Pinda Nijjutti and the Ogha Nijjutti 
are ascribed to Bhadrabahu (second century after Mahavira’s death), 
the Dasaveyaliya to Scjjambhava (gayyambhava), who is counted as 
the fourth head of the Church after Mahavira, and the Nandi to Devar- 
dhigaiji, the president of the Council of Valabhl in the tenth century 
after the death of Mahavira (i.e. the beginning of the 6th century A.D.) 

To sum up, the canonical works of the Jains have not originated 
at one period ; their traditions can be traced back to Mahavira and 
his disciples, or to say more correctly to the period of Candragupta 
when tradition places the council of Pataliputra. But afterwards the 
sacred books of the Jains had to undergo considerable changes and as 
a result of which several works or portions of the works were added to 
them from time to time. Finally, the Canons were written down by 
Devardhigani in the sixth century A.D. which must be taken as the 
latest date of the Siddhdnta. 


the exegetical literature of the canons 

The exegetical literature on the Canons is very extensive. As a 
matter of fact, it is impossible to interpret the Canons without the support 
of the commentaries, and it is for this reason that the commentaries are 
included in the present thesis. On the whole the commentary literature 
seems to be quite trustworthy since the commentators have tried to 
preserve the old traditions and the stock of tales and legends current in 
those days. The commentators while illustrating the tenets of the Canon 
have referred to old compositions ( purvaprabandha ), ancient traditions 
(vrddhasampradaya ) and ancient explanations ( vrddhavydkhya ), which is 


88 cf. Wintemitz, op, eit., p. 434. 
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an evidence to prove their authenticity. The commentators have fre¬ 
quently quoted the differences of opinions ( kecit ) and wherever they have 
failed to give satisfactory explanation of the texts they have had recourse 
to the authority of the older tradition (samprad&yagamya) or the words 
of an omniscient being ( kevalin ). 

The exegctical literature which includes some of the important 
commentaries such as the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya, and its Vrtti, the Vyavahdra 
Bhasya and its Vivarana, the Nisltha Curni , the Kvaiyaka Curni , and the 
commentaries on the Xvasyaka and Uttaradhyayana, is undoubtedly a mine 
of rich treasure in itself. In these works we come across various customs 
and beliefs prevalent in those days in different parts of India, various 
feasts and festivals, religious sects, wandering ascetics, descriptions of 
famine, robbers and dacoits, the inaccessible roads, mountains and 
deserts, economic production, industry, trade-routes, dress, ornaments, 
food, and various other matters of importance, which have nothing to 
do with religion as such, but are of general interest to the man on the 
street. The commentary literature is also important from the point 
of view of the voluminous and comprehensive narrative literature that 
it contains. According to Dr. Wintemitz, many a gem of the narrative 
art of ancient India has come down to us by way of the Jaina commentary 
and narrative literature, which would otherwise have been consigned to 
oblivion. 38 The commentary literature like the canonical literature is 
also important from the point of view of the history of Indian languages. 
The canonical literature and its earliest commentaries are written in 
Prakrta language, which is very useful in tracing the history of the modem 
Indian vernaculars. 

The commcntarial literature on the Canons consists of four parts, 
viz., (i) Mjjutti, (2) Bhdsa, (3) Cunni, and (4) Tikd ; including the Canons 
this literature is known as Paficdhgi or consisting of the five parts. 

(1) NUJUTTI 

The oldest explanatory literature on the sacred texts is represented 
by Mjjuttis which consists of a very concise explanation in verses. These 
Mjjuttis contain a number of historical or legendary tales elucidating 
Jain doctrines and moral or disciplinary rules given in the Jain Canons. 
The Mjjuttis were probably memorial verses which were learnt by heart 
by the teachers who used them in their oral interpretation of the Canons. 40 
It is suggested that since the Mjjuttis are aboslutely unintelligible without 
the support of the commentary, there must have been an extensive 
commentary where, all tales and legends referred to in Mjjuttis must 
have been told at length. 41 But unfortunately we have no means of 
ascertaining the existence and nature of these hypothetical commentaries 

•• ibid, p. 487. 

*0 Wintemitz, op . tit., P. 483 ; cf« Nirutti in Pali, a work on exegesis, ascribed to Maha 
Kaccayana, ard divided into two parts : CUla nirutti and Maha nirutti, Malalasekara, Dictionary 
qfPati Proper Names, Vol. II, j>. 79. 

** Jarl Charpcntier, op. tit,, p, 50 f* 
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and how far they were epitomised in the present Niryuktis , 43 The 
Nijjuttis served as the foundation for several other later commentaries. 
The following are the ten Nijjuttis : (i) A yaranga, (2) Suyagadanga, (3) 
Suriyapannalti , (4) Uttarajjhayana, (5) Avassaya, (6) Dasaveyaliya, (7) Dasd- 
suyakkhandha, (8) Kappa, (9) Vavahara and (10) Isibhdsiya. The tradition 
is unanimous in attributing the authorship of the Nijjuttis to Bhadrabahu, 
who seems to be different from Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakevalin, who 
died 170 years after Mahavira’s death (i.e., 297 B.C.), and who was the 
author of the Cheda Sutras. 

When we study the contents of the Nijjuttis we notice that they refer 
to the later traditions. For instance, the Utlarddhyayana Niryukti 43 refers 
to the story of the Bhadrabahu’s four disciples, and yakatala and Sthii- 
labhadra, and the Avasyaka Niryukti 44 to Bhadragupta, Arya Simhagiri, 
Vajraswamin, Tosaliputracarya, Arya Raksita, Phalguraksita and others, 
who were the successors of Bhadrabahu. We also find a reference here 
to the origin of the Digambaras and the seven schisms in the Jain Church 
which undoubtedly represents the tradition much later than Bhadrabahu, 
the author of the Cheda Sutras .* 6 


(2) Bhasa 

After Nijjutti, comes Bhasa, the next chronological stage of develop¬ 
ment in the commentarial literature on the Jain Canons. Like Nijjutti, 
the Bhdsas were also written in Prakrta verses. However, it should be 
noted, that a number of verses of Nijjutti and Bhasa have so much inter¬ 
mingled with each other that it is difficult to distinguish them from one 
another. This is corroborated by the statement in the Commentary 
on the Brhatkapla Bhasya * 9 by Malayagiri. Similarly, the verses of the 
Bhdsya on the Dasaveyaliya have been incorporated in its Niryukti 4T and 
the same muddle is noticed regarding the verses of the Bhdsya on the 
Avassaya sutta and its Nijjutti.** 

The following eleven Agamas seem to have contained their Bhdsas :— 
(1) Avassaya, (2) Dasaveyaliya , (3) Uttarajjhayana (4) Kappa (5) Pancakappa 
(6) Vavahara (7) Nisiha (8) Pai'cama’igalasuyakkhandha (9) Jiyakappa 
(10) Oha Nijjutti and (11) Pin da Nijjutti .* 9 The Bhasas on the Brhat- 


4 * Prof. A. M. Ghatagc’s article “The Da«avaikalika Niryukti,” p. G29, I.H.Q ., Vol., XI 
* 935 - 

43 gi, IOO. 

44 764-776 ; also cf. Utiara. Mir. g6f. 

45 See Muni Punya Vijaya’s learned article in the Mahniira Jain Vidyalaya Rojata Mahot - 
Sava Smaraka Crantha , 1915-40 ; Jarl Charpentier’s Introduction to the Uttaradhyayana Sutra , p. 49 f. 
Bhadrabahu, the author of the Nijjuttis is placed in the fourth century A.D. (See Prof. Ghatage, 
op. cit.) However, according to Leumann, the Nijjuttis were compiled in about 80 A.D. 
(Schubring, op. cit., p. 60). 

48 Piphika, p. 2. 


4 T n. 278. 

48 See H. R. Kapadia, op. 


_ cit., p. 172 ; Prof. A. M. Ghatage’s article on Sfltrakft&xiga 
Niryukti in I.H.Q., Vol. XII, 1936, p. 270 ff, 
t* See H, R. Kapadia, op, cit., p, 187, 
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Kalpa Sutra , Vyavakdra Sutra and Nisitha Sutra are very important as they 
contain most valuable information regarding various topics, particularly 
the life of monks and nuns and the society of those early days. The 
Bhtl§ya on the Brhatkalpa Sutra is written by Saftghadasagani Ksamasra- 
mana ; #0 most of the Bhdsas, however, are annonymous. 

(3) Cu?ni 

After Bhasa comes Cunni, an intermediate stage between the two 
periods, Bhasa on one hand and the Jlkd on the other. Cunni is an 
intermixture of prakrt and Sanskrt languages pointing out an important 
era in the history of the Jain annals when by slow stages Sanskrt 
was taking the place of Prakrt in the history of the Jain literature. 

The following Agomas contain Cunnis ;— 

(1) Aydra, (2) Suyagada, (3) Vidhapannatti, (4) Jlvabhigama, (5) Jam- 
buddivapannatti, (6) Nislha, (7) Mahdnislha, (8) Vavahara, (9) Dasdsuyak- 
khandha, (10) Kappa, (11) Pancakappa, (12) Oha Nijjutti, (13) Pancaman- 
galasuyakkhandha , (14) Jlyakappa, (15) Uttarajjhayana, (16) Avassajya, (17) 
Dasaveydliya, (18) Nandi, (19) Anuogaddra and (20) Pakkhiya Sutta sl . Out 
of these a very few Cunnis have seen the light of day so far. Some of them 
have been edited by Muni Anandasagaraji from Rutlam. A cyclostyled 
copy of the Nislha Cunni available in some of the Bhandaras and Libraries, 
has been edited by Acarya Vijayaprema Surlsvara, which is utilised in 
the present thesis. Most of the published Cunnis are ascribed to Jina- 
dasagani Mahattara.®* Out of the available Cunnis the A vassa y a and 
Nislha are most important as they contain a most valuable treasure of 
information from die point of view of Jain history and culture. The 
Nisltha refers to Arya Kalaka, a contemporary of king Salivahana of 
paitfhaQa, who proceeded to Persia (Pdrasakula) and returned with 
ninety kings (Saha) to take revenge on king Gaddabhilla of Ujjeni, 
who is said to have abducted Kalaka’s sister and kept her in his harem. 
The "Avassaya Cunni records a tradition of flood in Savitthi after thirteen 
years of which Mahavlra attained kevalahood . 63 It also refers to 
important kings and princes contemporary to Mahavlra and various 
other traditions. The Cunnis are also important from the point of view 
of philological studies. 

(4) m 

Haribhadra Sari (705-775 A.D.) was a most distinguished and 
Versatile writer, who is considered to have written for the first time 

00 This is edited with the Vrtti of Malayagiri and K^emakirti in the Atmananda Jain 
Gtanthamala by learned scholar Muni Punyavijayaji. 

01 See H. R. Kapadia, op. cit., p. 290. 

oo The Avahaka Curfi, according to Leuman, belongs to 600-650 A.D. (Schubring, 
op* cit; D. 60); y, a verse from the Manusmrti (IV. 85. also Mah&bhd, XIII. i 4 x. 19) is quoted 
in the AcOr&tga Cunni (p* 97); also from the PratijMyauganadhar&yana (3. 9) of Bh&sa (Poona. 
>937) fa fae Aoctyoka CQm II» p. 162). 

81 Ct also the same thtdition recorded in the Match* J&taka (Vol. l $ No. 79). 
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the commentaries on the Canons in Sanskrt, retaining the Prakrt narra¬ 
tives in their original form. He has written commentaries on Jvassaya, 
Dasaveyaliya, Nandi and Anuyoga. He is also said to have written a 
commentary on the Pannavand, which is now lost.® 4 After Haribhadra 
comes yilahka Suri, who lived about a century later and wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the first two A’igas with the help of Vaharigaiji in about 
862 or 872 A.D. He is also said to have written commentaries on the 
remaining ten Angas which are lost now. Then we come to the com¬ 
mentators Vadivetala Sand Suri and Devendragani, otherwise known 
as Nemicandra Suri, in the eleventh century. They wrote separate 
but exhaustive commentaries on the Uttarajjhayana retaining the narratives 
in Prakrt, in the manner of Haribhadra Suri. The famous Abhaya- 
deva Suri also belongs to this period. He wrote commentaries on nine 
Art gas (III-XI) and the ovdiya. His commentaries on the latter and the 
Ndyddhammakahd were revised by great Droi.iacarya, the author of the 
commentary on the Ogha Niryukli. Then comes Maladhari Hemacandra, 
a senior contemporary of Acarya Hemacandra and a pupil of Abha- 
yadeva, who commented on Anuyogadvdra Sutra. Malayagiri was another 
important author who wrote commentaries on six Upd'igas (II-VII). 
His commentary on the Jambuddhapannalli is said to have been lost, 
and that on the Pannavand is based on Haribhadra’s. He also wrote 
commentaries on Vyavahara Bhdsya, Pinda Niryukti, A^asyaka, Brhalkalpa 
Bhdsya (incomplete) and Nandi. He completed his commentary on 
Nandi in 1235 A.D.® 5 Ksemakirti completed the commentary on the 
Brhalkalpa Bhdsya in 1276 A.D. Then Vijayavimala wrote his com¬ 
mentaries on the Tandulaveydliya and Gacclidcdra in 1578 A.D. ; Santi- 
candra, a pupil of Hlravijaya on the Jambuddivapannatti in 1594 A.D., 
and Samaya Sundaragaijii on the Kalpa Sutra in the 17th century A.D. 58 
Besides, a large number of Dlpikds , Vivrtis , ikds, and Avacuris were written 
on the canonical literature of the Jains, several of which do not exist 
now. In the [ ikd literature, the commentaries on the A vaisa J a > Utta- 
rajjhayana, Brhalkalpa Bhdsya , Vyavahara Bhdsya , _ hdndtiga, Bhagavati, 
Jambudvipaprajhapti and Kalpa Sutra are most valuable since they have 
recorded various important traditions. 

Thus the period of the Jain Canons and their commentaries extends 
from the second century B.C. to the seventeenth century A.D. 

CONCLUSION 

Before we enter into a detailed study of the Jain Sutras, the following 
points must be borne in mind: 

The object of presenting this thesis is simply to exhaust the social, 
political, economic, religious and geographical material presented in the 

** The Commentary of Malayagiri on Pamavanli, p. 611. 

* 6 Wintemitz, op. cit., p. 692 . 

SB For other commentaries on the Kalpa Sfltra see the Introduction to the Kalpa Sitrt 
by Prof, H. D. Velankar, Surat, 1939 , 
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Jain Sutras, and no chronological order of the Agamas is claimed in the 
present work. 

During the course of three recensions the present Jain Sutras have 
undergone considerable changes, and so there is much confusion regarding 
the stock lists and other material presented in the Sutras ; moreover, 
the Agamas have not been critically edited so far. 

The commentary period should not be taken as one with the Sutra 
period. The commentators belong to a much later period when many 
of the traditions belonging to the Agamas had been lost. 

Inspite of the three recensions which the Jain texts had undergone 
and the consequent changes which were effected in the body of the texts 
from time to time it would not be an exaggeration to say that much of the 
material which they embody point to a much early civilization than the 
sixth century A.D., when the final redaction of the texts was effected. 
Our comparison of the social material in the Jain Sutras with the material 
of the same in the Buddhist Tripitaka which as pointed out by the scholars 
is definitely old. For instance, the reference to the architectural term’s 
in the Jain Sutras with their comparison with the architectural terms in 
the Pali Suttas should convince us of the truthfulness of our assertion. It 
is not the purpose of the present work to make a comparative study of the 
parallel features of the Jain and Buddhist Sutras which should form a 
separate study by itself. But wherever possible such parallelisms have 
been pointed out. 

Finally, one thing should be borne in mind, while studying the Jain 
Sutras that the age of every part of it should be judged on its own merits 
with the help of other literature and when the converging evidence sup¬ 
ports the genesis of the tradition, then alone its age could be approxi¬ 
mately fixed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Jain Canons, in the manner of the Jdtakas, are not administra- 
tive manuals like the Arthasistra or the Dharmasutras which can supply 
us with a full, connected and systematic account of the various aspects 
of administration. Whatever meagre account of the details of the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery is found in these texts is furnished by the stories 
which are told in quite an off-hand manner reflecting the normal life 
of the day. As a matter of fact, the Jains like the followers of other 
Sramanic religions concentrated more on the problems of penace and 
renunciation and they never showed lively interest in worldly affairs. 
In the following pages an attempt is made to arrange the meagre and 
isolated information supplied by the Jain Canons in a systematic order, 
supplementing it with the information available' from other sources. 
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CHAPTER I 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
I 

KING AND KINGSHIP 

According to Jain tradition, Usabha was the first king who ruled 
over Ikkhagabhfimi, the first capital of India. Before that there was 
no kingdom or king, punishment or punisher. It was a state when 
all people without exception pursued the path of dharma and conducted 
themselves towards one another in righteous manner. But in course 
of time, the people violated the laws laid by the Kulakaras, and yielded 
to all sorts of unhealthy feelings. At this time people approached Nabhi, 
the father of Usabha and the latter was anointed on the throne. It 
was Usabha who taught people for the first time various arts and crafts 
and promulgated the system of punishment by confinement of a criminal 
to a particular area (mantfalabandha)} 

In ancient India a king was absolutely necessary and was considered 
an essential factor for the well-being of the people. It is further stated, 
that a king engrossed in women, gambling, wine and hunting was 
considered unfit to look after the affairs of the State.* It is said that 
the maternal and paternal lineage of a king must be stainless, he must 
be satisfied with accepting one-tenth from his subjects, and must be well- 
versed in general customs ( lokdcara ), philosophical system ( Veda) and 
politics . 8 According to the Ovdiya, king Kunika had all the qualifica¬ 
tions of royalty, was honoured by people, belonged to a pure Ksatriya 
family, was duly consecrated on the throne and was compassionate. 
He was a warden of the marchers (simankara) , upholder of peace {khe- 
mandhara ), and protector of the janapada (janavayapala ). He was the 
master of palaces ( bhavana ), bed-rooms (sayana) , seats ( asana ), carriages 
{jdna) and vehicles ( vdhana ) in large quantity. His treasury was full of 
goldi and silver, and his people had ample food. He was the master 
of slaves of both sexes, cows, buffaloes, oxen and sheep. His treasury 
(kosa), granaries ( koithdgdra ) and armouries [auhaghara) were brimming 
to the full . 4 


1 Jambu. Su., 2, 29 ; Asa. cu., pp. 153-157. Similar description is found in the MM - 
bh&rata when the Devos became subjected to fear due to lawlessness ( arajakata) and approached 
Vishnu, who appointed Pfthu as the first king of the earth, under whose rule the whole earth 
was tilled and cultivated with seventeen kinds ofgrainsT At this time Brahma composed 
a science for the social advancement and well-being of the world in hundred thousand chapters 
(MMbhd. Sand p. 1. viii). 

* Brh . Btfi., 1. 940. Gf. Woman, dice, hunting and drink, the four sins are reprehensible 
in a king ; MMbto. III. 13. 1. 

• Vya. Bto., 1. p. 128af. 
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VICEROYALTY AND SUCCESSION 

According to the Jdtakas , kingship was generally hereditary in 
character. Normally if the prince was the only son of his father, he 
became the Viceroy, and after his father’s death succeeded to the throne. 
But if he had one or more brothers or step-brothers, there was an outburst 
of jealousy® after the death of the king which soon developed into bitter 
fratricidal wars. Ordinarily, if nothing untoward happened, after the 
death of his father, the eldest succeeded to the throne and the younger 
was anointed as Viceroy.® The Jain texts mention two types of kings, 
viz., sdvekkha and niravekkha. The former established the crown-prince 
on the throne within his life time ; this avoided civil war and other 
calamities. In the latter type the crown-prince succeeded after the 
death of the king . 7 * In the event of a king having more than two sons, 
usually, the king, if he was living, put them to test and selected one 
to be the Viceroy. The Vyavahara Bhasya refers to a king who put his 
three princes to test. He served them with a splendid dinner and while 
the princes were dining, he let loose furious dogs on them. The 
first prince left his dinner and ran away, the second stopped the dogs 
with sticks and finished his dinner, the third continued his dinner and 
also allowed the dogs to feed. The king was pleased with the last one 
and made him the heir-apparent . 8 


ABDICATION 

Sometimes, after the death of the king, the elder son was overcome 
by a feeling of disgust for the kingdom and renounced the world. In 
that case the kingdom was offered to his younger brother.* In some 
cases the elder brother, who had taken to asceticism came back and was 
tempted to seize the kingdom. We are told that Kunfiarlka and Pun- 
darlka were two princes of Siigcya. The former joined the ascetic order, 
but after some time lie returned and wanted his kingdom back. Pun- 
darlka, the younger prince retired in his favour and took to the ascetic 
life . 10 Then there were instances of kings abdicating in favour of the 
heirs-apparent and of young princes prematurely following the path of 
renunciation and refusing consecration . 11 

* Cf. a prince employed a shepherd and made his elder brother blind ( Uttara. T%„ 5, p. 103). 

8 pp. 94f, 99. ' 

» Vya.Bha., 2. 327. 

* 3.210 ; also cf. 4. 267. The Padanjali Jataka (II, 247) refers to a young prince who was 
told by the ministers that he would be consecrated only on satisfying certain tests which pertain 
to the administration of justice. But'The prince was incapable of distinguishing between the 
two judgments, one correct and the other incorrect and consequently lost his chance to the 
kingship. 

0 See Uttara . 18, P. 246. 

10 My*., 19.. 

11 Gf. the renunciation of S&la and Mah&s&la, Ava t cil,, p. 881s 
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RELATION BETWEEN KINGS AND PRINCES 

The whole problem of succession was complicated by ambitions, 
jealousies and the practice of renunciation. 13 The Vivdgasuya refers 
to prince Nandivaddhaua of Mathura, who wanted to take the life of 
his father and rule over the kingdom. But he was detected and was 
executed. 18 Similarly, the prince Kuniya of Rayagiha put his father 
into prison and was consecrated on the throne. 14 Sometimes the 
king, out of fear, banished the unruly prince and asked him to live in 
another place. The Avasyaka Curni refers to the prince Seniya, who, 
being afraid of his father, fled away to BeDhayada and lived there with 
a merchant. 18 Then the princes Muladcva and Agadadatta of Ujjeni 
and Safikhapura respectively are said to have been banished by their 
fathers. 18 


SUCCESSION BY PRIMOGENITURE 

It has been pointed out that as a general custom, the kingdom 
descended directly to the king’s eldest son and all was right if the king 
had an heir, but if he died heirlcss, it was a great problem for the minis¬ 
ters.” Under such circumstances, finding no other alternative, the 
heirless kings were often advised by their ministers to beget sons through 
the medium of the monks. If the monks did not agree to the proposal 
they were brought to the palace under the pretext of hearing religious 
discourses or being asked to worship some holy image. Of the monks 
those who were full of youth and energies were forced to cohabit with 
the inmates of the palace under the threat of execution ; those unwilling 
were even beheaded. 18 The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to another interest¬ 
ing practice of succession. It is said that a certain king had three princes 
who joined the ascetic order. In course of time, the king die 1 and it so 
happened that the three ascetic princes arrived in the city and sojourned 
in a garden. When the ministers came to learn of tire arrival of the 
princes, they approached them along with the royal insignia and request¬ 
ed them to come back and accept the sceptre. The first prince succumb- 


11 According to Kaufalya’s Arthailstra (pp. 32 ff), the* king should guard himself against 
his own sons. Kaufalya, quoting the opinions of VisiilakHa and ParaSara, says that the unruly 
princes are constant danger to the king and they should be kept under guard in a definite 
place or fort. 

6, p. 39. 

14 kva. cQ. t II, p. 171 ; in the ThUsa Jataka (No. 338, III, p. 122) a sixteen years old 
prince tries various expedients to kill his father, 
p. 540. 

18 uttara. ?%., 4, p. 83 a ff; 3, p, 59 ff. In the Succaja Jataka (III, No. 320, p. 07) a 
prince governor comes to the capital Benares, to pay his respects to his father. The latter 
thinks, ‘‘this fellow may do me wrong if he gets an opportunity.” So he asks him to live some* 
where else, and return at his death and rule the kingdom. The prince obeys and leaves Benares 
with his chief wife. 

i» Cf. JVtyfl., 14, p. 153 f. 

18 B^h, Bfo., 4. 4948 ; also cf, Kusa Jataka (No. 531, V, 278 ff); also cf, the evil results 
a monk visiting the king’s harem (AAgutfara, V, p. 81 ff). 
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ed to temptation as ho could not stand the ascetic life, the second did 
not move from his resolve, whereas the third was concealed by his pre¬ 
ceptor in some nunnery. 18 

SUCCESSION OF SISTER'S SON 

Sometimes, in the absence of a son, the nephew succeeded to the 
throne. The commentary on the Ultarddhyayana refers to Gaggali, the 
sister’s son of Sala and Mahasala of Pitthicampa. They called upon 
Gaggali and after installing him on the throne joined the ascetic order. 20 
Then the Bhagavati refers to king Uddayana of Viibhaya, who, although 
he had a son, anointed his sister’s son on the throne and joined the order 
of Mahavlra. It is said, that fearing that his son would become in¬ 
fatuated with royal power, and being thus addicted to human pleasure, 
would roam about in the endless ocean of this world, Uddayana did 
not appoint him the heir-apparent. 21 

WOMEN AND SUCCESSION 

When there was no heir to the king, who could succeed to the 
throne, sometimes, though very rarely his daughter succeeded him. 
The Mahdnisiha alludes to a widowed daughter of a king, who, in order 
to save her family from blasphemy, wanted to commit Suttee. But 
since this custom was not prevalent in the family of the king, he stopped 
her from doing so. After some time the king died heirless and his 
widowed daughter was established on the throne. 22 

CHOICE BY DIVINE WILL 

There was another custom of choosing a successor to the vacant 
throne. It was the choice by the horse 23 which was made to roam 
about the town. The commentary on the Ultarddhyayana refers to prince 
Muladeva of Padaliputta who was consecrated on the throne of Benna- 
ya<Ja in this manner. It is said that when the king died hcirless, the 
five divine articles ( kakuha) were prepared and were taken out in a pro¬ 
cession. At last the royal officers reached a place where Muladeva 
was sitting under the shade of a tree. Seeing him there, the elephant 
trumpeted, the horse neighed, the pitcher sprinkled water, the chowries 
fanned and the parasol placed itself above him. Then the people pro- 


18 3. 3760-71 ; also cf. Vya. Blta., 3. 192, p. 40. 

10 10. p. 163 f. 

U 13 ‘ 

** P. 30. It is stated in the Jat ikas “infamous is the land which owns a woman’s sway 
and rule, and infamous arc the men who yield themselves to women's dominion" (Kan4in& 
Jataka, I, No. 13, p. 156) ; but sometimes we come across examples when women wielded the 
actual sovereignty. On Udaya’s death no king was set up and wc arc told the commands 
of his widow Udayabhadda were promulgated (Udaya Jataka No. 458, IV, p. 105). 

13 In the Kathakoia (trans. Tawney. p. 4 and note) an elephant with a pitcher of water 
roams about for seven days and choose* a person. 
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nounced the cries of victory and Muladeva was mounted on the elephant 
and was taken to the town where he was declared sovereign by the 
ministers and tributary kings (mantisdmanta) . 24 Then we are told about 
the prince Karakantju who succeeded to the throne of Kancanapura. 
In this case, the horse came as usual and after moving round the prince 
stopped in front of him. The citizens noticed specific marks on his 
body, the cries of victory were uttered and the musical instrument nandi 
was beaten. At this time the prince got up from his slumber and was 
taken to the town where he was consecrated on the throne. 26 Then 
the A vasyaka Curni refers to Nhaviyadasa Nanda, who sat on the throne 
of Pa<Jaliputta. It is said that the horse turned his back (pafthim addeti) 
towards him and he was declared sovereign. 20 Further we hear of 
the robber Muladeva, who was being taken by the police officers for 
execution, but at this time, luckily the king died heirlcss and as cus¬ 
tomary the horse was taken around the town, which turned its back 
towards Muladeva who succeeded to the throne. 27 

CONSECRATION CEREMONY 

The ceremony of consecration was an important function in ancient 
India. The Jambuddlvapannatti describes the consecration of Bharata, 
the Universal Monarch. He entered the consecration hall when various 
kings, the sendpati, the purohila , the eighteen guilds {senippaseni ), the 
merchants and others sprinkled with fragrant water and hailed him with 
cries of victory. It is said that people placed a royal crown on his 
head, rubbed his body with soft and hairy clothes dyed with fragrant 
saffron (pahmalasukumalagandhakdsdia ), put on a garland around his neck 
and adorned his body with various ornaments. On this occasion the 
citizens were exempted from taxes and a festival was declared lasting for 
a long period. 28 Then we hear of the coronation ceremony of Meha- 
kumara in the Ndyddhammakahd . It is said that before Mehakumara 
renounced the world, at the request of his parents, he was installed on 
the throne for one single day. He was given a bath with eight hundred 
pitchers made of gold, silver and gems etc. ; he was sprinkled over with 
water brought from various holy places and earth, flowers, perfumes, 

24 3. p. 03 a. The Ova , Su. t II, p. 44 mentions sword {khagga), umbrella (chatta), 
crown ( upphesa ), shoes ( vahana) and chowries (valauiana), as the five insignia of a king; cf. Milin - 
dapahha, p. 330. 

« Uttara. Tl ., 9. p. 134. 

28 II. p.’l80. 

27 Vya. Bh&., 4. 169. In the Danmukha Jataka (III, No. 378, p. 239) this ceremony is 
called the phussaratha or the festal car ceremony. Seven days after the death of an heirless 
king, the Purohita let a festal car, the phussaratha , be driven accompanied by four-fold army 
amidst the beating of many hundred drums. It was expected to go to man destined to be the 
king. The man whom the car singled out by stopping near him was made king ; also Maha - 
anaka Jataka (No. 634, VI, p. 39); also see Kathasaritsagara , Vol. V, Oh. lxv, pp. 176-7, note 
on Pafoadivyadhivasa ; J.A.O.S., Vol. 33, pp. 168-66. 

22 SfL, 3. 68, pp. 267a-270. 
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garlands, herbs, and mustard were cast over his head, and he was 
consecrated with all pomp and ceremony amidst the beating of the 
instrument dundubhi. ia 


RESIDENCE: PALACE 


The palaces are described in the Jain Canons as seven-storyed, 
adorned with towers and pinnacles and supported by many columns. 
They arc described as lofty, touching the sky and decorated with flags, 
banners, umbrellas and garlands. They had domes ( thubhiyd ) and their 
floors were richly studded with various gems and jewels. 80 The Jain 
texts mention several types of palaces. The Vyavahdra Bhdsya refers to 
the palaces of Cakravartins, Vdsudevas, Mdndalikas and ordinary persons. 
These palaces are described as one hundred and eight, sixty-four, thirty- 
two and sixteen hands high in succession. 31 A distinction is made bet¬ 
ween a prasada and a bhavana ; the former is said to have belonged to 
gods whereas the latter to kings. A prasada was usually high and its 
height was double its width, whereas the height of a bhavana was a 
little less than its width. 82 

The harem ( anteura : oroha) which was a part of the royal pomp, 83 
played an important role in the inner and outer politics of the country. 
The king’s harem consisted of three parts : jimia-ankura, nava-anteura 
and kanna-anteura. The first was inhabited by old women, whose youth 
had departed ; in the second lived young ladies, who were in their bloom 
of youth ; in the third lived the girls, who had not attained their prime 
of youth as yet. 31 The kings were fond of enriching their harem with 
beautiful women and girls without any distinction of caste. At times 
they being unmindful of public opinion did not mind capturing even 
married girls and beautiful nuns. The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to the five 
hundred girls, who during a festival of Incira went out to worship 
the deity. A prince also had gone out to enjoy the festival. The prince 
asked his servants to take away the girls to the harem and keep them 
there. Later on, when the parents of the girls lodged a complaint 
with the king, they were asked, “do you not want to make my son your 


*# 1, p. 281’. The consecration ceremony is also described in the Maluibluiratn (.fewi 
P. 1XL), Rdmdyana (11, 3; 0; M ; 15; IV, 20. 20fF), and the Jdtakas (Paiicagaru Jdtaka, I, No. 132, 
p. 470 ; Ayoghara Jdtaka , IV, No. 510, p. 492) when the subjects, headed by priests, came to 
see the prince with diverse kinds of auspicious articles ; the whole city was decorated ; courte¬ 
zans played and danced all round ; priests, generals, merchants and citizens, provincials—all 
thronged at the palace and made a holiday ; the town was decorated on a heavenly style ; the 
prince was placed on a pile of jewels, he was sprinkled from the three conches and an umbrella 
with its festoons of gold was held over him. 

*° Ndyd., 1. p. 22 ; Uttara. Ti. t 13, p. 189. For similar description in the Jdtakas , see 

P.B.I., p. 107 f. 

81 9. 46f. 


81 Bhag. Ti. t 5. 7 ; Abhidhanarajendrakoia, under ‘pds&yaS 

83 Oi.Ndyd,, 10, p. T85. 

84 jsfisl. Cu ., 9. p. 508 ; according to the Bandhana-mokkha Jdtaka (t, 120, p. 437) a harem 

is said to have comprised of sixteen thousand dancing girls; also see Arthasdstra , pp. 39-41 : 
also Rdmdyana , II, 10. 12ff; iv. 33. 19ff. 
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son-in-law?” and the girls were married to the prince.** Similarly, 
a BrShmana girl named Soma was kept in the harem of Kanha 
VSsudeva to be married to his younger brother Gayasukumala. Later 
on, however, Gayasukumala did not marry and joined the monastic 
order of Aritthanemi. 88 The king even did not hesitate to lay hands 
upon the married women. The commentary on the Kalpa sutra mentions 
king Sumukha of KosambI, who kept Vanamala the wife of Vlraka in 
his harem. 87 Then wc hear of king Vikkamajasa of Kancagapura, 
who made the wife of a merchant his queen. The merchant was much 
grieved, he turned mad and died. 88 Further, the Nisitha Curni mentions 
king Gaddabhilla of UjjenI who captured the nun-sister of Kalaka and 
kept her in his harem. Later on, however, in order to take revenge 
on him, Kalaka left for Persia from'where he brought ninety six kings 
and waged war against Gaddabhilla. 89 

The harem was a great source of danger to the king and was, there¬ 
fore, carefully guarded by eunuchs 40 and old men. The eunuchs arc 
mentioned in the Brhatkalpa sutra and its Bhdsya. They were excluded 
from the membership of the Jain Sramana Sarigha. About the eunuchs 
it is said that their nature was womanish, their voice and colour were 
those of a woman, their penis was long and drooping, their speech was 
soft, and they passed urine with noise and it was foamy. They walked 
with a womanish gait looking to the right and the left and behind; they 
were soft skinned and their bodies were cold to the touch. 41 The VivSga- 
suya mentions a eunuch who was brought up by his parents to carry on 
the profession of a eunuch. 48 

The Jain texts mention the following guards to keep watch over 
the inmates of the harem. 43 

i A kanchukin or chamberlain had a free access to the king as well 
as the inmates of the harem. 44 He gave reports of the happenings in 
the harem to the king. 45 

*5 4. 5153. 85 Anta., 3, p. 16f. « 2, p. 40a ; also Das. Cfl., 3, p. 105. 

*3 Uttard. Ti. t 18. p. 239 ; the Manicora Jataka (II, No. 194) describes a similar story 
of a king, who, seeing the beauty of Bodhisattva’s wife, got enamoured of her. The king 
sent a man, who placed a j*ewelled crest in his cart. The royal officers declared him to be a 
thief and took him to the execution ground ; also Dhammapada A., II, 2f. 

80 10. p. 571. 

40 According to Vatsyayana, no man was allowed to enter into the royal harem except 
relatives and servants and in some provinces artisans ; Brahmanas were allowed to get into 
the harem for supplying flowers to the ladies, with whom they conversed separated by a screen ; 
Chakladar, Studies in the Kdmasutra , p. 179. 

41 4. 4 ; 4. 5144 f. Fourteen classes of eunuchs are distinguished here. They are 

Payday a, Vaiya, K"iva , Kumbhi, Isdluya , Sauni , Takkammascvi, Pakhiyapakkhiya , Sogandhiya and Asitta 
(ibid.* 5166 f; also Bhd. t 3. 202 ; also cf.'Mrada , XII, 11 ff). On eunuchs see Kath&saritsagara , 
Vol. Ill, Appendix “Indian Eunuchs,” pp. 319-329. 

4* 2, p. 19. 

4® Kautilya also speaks of the employment of old women and eunuchs »in the harem, 
ArthaMstra, p. 40. 

44 Nisi, CH.* 9, p. 508 j according to V&caspati, a kaficukin has a free access in the harem, 
he is old, Br&hmana by caste, virtuous and clever in every thing (Abhidk&nar&widrakoia, under 
‘fetaiti’), 4 * Raya. Si., ft., 210. 
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2 A varisadhara was another guard of the harem. It is said that his 
testicles were removed by surgical operation ( vaddhia ) since childhood. 4 ® 

3 A mahattara was an executive officer of the harem. He took the 
ladies of the harem to the king, told them stories after their menstruation 
bath, pacified their anger and reported the cause of the anger to the 
king. 47 

4 A dandadhara carried a staff in his hand and kept a watch over the 
harem. 48 

5 A dandarakkkiya, with the permission of the king took a man or 
a woman into the harem. 40 

6 A dovdriya sat at the entrance of the harem with a staff in his hand. 50 

It is to be noted, however, that inspite of the strictest precautions, 

the women of the harem were often corrupt and immoral to a degree, 
and such affairs had serious rcpurcussions on the affairs of the state. 
We come across ministers who had illicit connections with the queens. 51 
By bribing the servants the merchants could get entry into the harem, 
We are tolcl that king Gunacandra of Srfnilayanagara punished a mer¬ 
chant for such an offence. 52 We are told that when king Seniya of 
Rayagiha could not get Sujettha in marriage, he sent Abhayakumara 
to Vcsftli, who began to live near the royal harem, in the disguise of a 
merchant. There he established contact with the maid-servants of the 
harem and managed to kidnap Cellana. 53 Then we arc told that all 
inmates of king Pajjoya’s harem except Siva were violated by Mahissara. 54 
The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to the girls of the king’s harem who 
used to talk with outsiders from the windows ; one day they escaped 
with their lovers unnoticed. 55 The prohibition of the monkeys in the 
harem also shows that the king used to take every precaution to guard 
the chastity of the inmates of the harem. 50 


48 Brh. Will., 4. />] 67 ; Nisi, cu 0. pp. 508, 729 ; Raya Sit., Tl., 210. The other 

methods of making impotent were rubbing the testicles with thumb, the fore-finger and the 
middle finger and making them ineffective by medicine ( cippiya); Brh. Bha., 4. 5167. 

47 Nisi, cu., 9. p. 508; kancukiyd and mahaUarikd are mentioned by Vatsyayana, who 
were employed in the harems of kings. They were employed by the queens in sending messages 
accompanied by various presents to the king ; Chakladar, Studies in the Kdmasutra, p. 109. 

41 Abhidhnnarajendrakaka, under * dandadhara .* 

4® Ibid, under * dandurakkhiya.* 

50 Om., 7. p. 25. According to the Matanga Jdtaka (IV, No. 497, p. 382), the duty of a 
dovdriya was to thrash canddlas or similar vagabonds who wanted to peep at the palace, with 
sticks or bamboo posts, catch them by the throat and fling them on the ground. 

See Viv<i, 5. p. 35. In the Jd takas a minister guilty of misconduct in the harem, is 
asked to leave the town. He migrates to Kosala and becomes a confidential advisor of the 
Kosalan king when he instigates border raids and a regular invasion against his old master 
(Ghat-a Jdtaka, No. 355, III, p. 168 ; also Mahasilava Jdtaka, No. 51, I, p. 262). 

6* Pinda. Nir. TT., 127, p. 48 a. 

88 Ava.cu., II,‘p. 166 f. 

«4 ibid., II, p. 176. 

88 1. 991 f. 

88 ibid,, 6. 5923. 
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CO. WIVES 

There were jealousies and rivalries among the co-wives in the 
harem and so the harem had its own internal politics. The Vivdgasuya 
refers to king Mahasena of Supaittha, who had one thousand queens. 
The prince Slhasena is said to have married five hundred girls, of whom 
Sama was the chief and the prince’s favourite. The prince Sihasena 
who had become a king now, was so fond of Sama that he neither cared 
for nor took any notice of the other queens. When the mothers of the 
neglected queens came to learn of the unhappiness of their daughters 
they plotted among themselves to put queen Sama to death. When 
the king came to know of this he caused to be built a great mansion 
and issued invitations to the mothers of the neglected queens. After 
sometime the king shut all its doors and set fire to it.” Then we read 
about Rcvai, who was the chief among the thirteen wives of Mahasayaya 
of Rayagiha. She could not enjoy fully the company of her husband 
owing to her twelve co-wives. So she is said to have disposed of six of 
them by means of weapons and the rest by means of poison. 58 The 
commentary on the Uttar&dhyayana mentions king Jiyasattu of Khiipaitr 
thiya, who married a painter’s girl named Kanayamanjari. The king 
had many other queens and he visited them by turns. Once it was the 
turn of Kanayamanjarl who told him nice stories, and detained him for 
six months. The king was very much pleased with her and exclusively 
devoting himself to the pleasure of love with her alone, he passed the 
time. Upon this her co-wives became enraged against Kanayamanjarl 
and sought for an opportunity to take revenge on her. One day the 
co-wives made a complaint to the king against Kanayamanjarl saying 
that she was working some evil spell against him. The king made 
inquiries and he was pleased with the prudence of his beloved. The 
king made her the mistress of the whole kingdom and invested her with 
a frontlet ( patta ). 58 

Very often the queens were jealous of the sons of their co-wives. 
When king Gunacanda, after the death of his father, came to the throne 
of Sakcta, his step-mother felt suspicious of him and sent him a poison- 
smeared sweet-meat ball ( moyaga ) to eat. At that time Gunacandra’s 
two step-brothers also were present there. He divided the moyaga in 
two and gave each of them. Soon after eating this the boys were affected 
by poison and the physicians were called for treatment. 60 Then we 
hear of the jealous step-mother of Kuijala who caused his step-son’s 
eyes to be put out by her strategem. 61 We also come across instances 
when a king was poisoned by his own queen. We are told that when 

« p. 51 f. 

*» UtA., 8, p. 62. 

*» p. 141 a fjef. also Sujdta Jataka (No. 306), HI, p. 21, 

60 Ava. ffl., p. 492 f. 

61 Bth. Bha., 1. 3270. 
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king PaesI of Seyaviya embraced the Jain faith, he did not attend to 
state affairs attentively. Thereupon his queen Suriyakanta is said to 
have poisoned him and established her son on the throne. 62 


II 

KINGS OFFICERS 

TIIE CROWN-PRINCE OR YUVARAJA 

Next to the king stood the crown-prince who was the brother or 
Son or kinsman of the king. lie was also known as Isara (.Isvara ) and 

P ossessed eight virtues such as animd, rnahbnd , etc. 1 After finishing 
is daily duties, lie went to the assembly and attended the affairs of 
government. 2 A crown-prince was supposed to be efficient in seventy 
two arts, eighteen provincial languages, music, dancing, and the art of 
fighting on horseback, elephant and chariot. 8 

PUROHITA 

Like the crown-prince, purohila or the king’s adviser in matters 
religious and secular as well, finds an important place in the king’s 
assembly. He is enumerated along with the most important officers 
of administration and is counted among the seven jewels. 4 The Viva - 
gasuya mentions the priest Mahesaradatta of king jiyasattu, who per¬ 
formed sacrifice in order to avert the king’s misfortunes. Sometimes 
the priest acted as a witch-doctor. It is said that when the king was 
engaged in some battle, the purohita, captured eight hundred boys from 
the four communities, viz., Bambhana , Khattiya , Vaissa and Sudda and 
performed sacrifice (santikoma) with the flesh of their hearts [hiyaundaya) .* 


82 Rdya Sd. 9 203 f. ; Kautflya gives some traditional names of queens who had con¬ 
spired against their husbands and which had cost them their lives. Kaufilya asks the king to 
guard himself from his queens. Armed women generally guarded palace and the king 
entered it if he was personally satisfied of the queen’s purity. Hence it was necessary to wean 
her from the undue influence of ascetics, buffoons and public-women : Arthamstra, p. 40. 

1 Arm. Cu, t p, 11, 

* Vya, Bhd., 1, p. 120* 

* Ova, Sti., 40, pp. 185 fF; the crown-prince is mentioned as one of the eighteen ttrthai 
In ancient Hindu literature. He was the right hand, right eye and right ear to the king ; 
Dikshitar, H.A.I ., pp. 106, 109 f.; also cf. the Kurudhamma Jdtaka (II, No. 276, p. 374) where 
the crown-prince is supposed to wait every evening on the king and receive the greetings of 
the people. 

4 /Ad., 7. 658 ; cf. Milindapanha (p, 114), which mentions sempat'u purohita* akkhadassa , 
bhandagarika, chattagahaka and khaggagdhaka as six important officers of the king. 

u u P* 33 j the Dhonasdkha Jatdka (III, No. 353, p. 159), refers to an ambitious purohita 
Who helps the kkig through a sacrificial ceremony to acquire a city which is difficult to conquer. 
He proposes to his lord to pluck out the eyes oi the thousand captured kings, to rip up their 
bellies, take out the entrails and give a ta/i-ofTering to a god ; see also Fick, op, at,, ch. vii* 
The House Priest of the King.” r 
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THE ROYAL COUNCIL AND THE MINISTER 

The parishad or Council is an important limb of the central organisa¬ 
tion and its origin can be traced to a very early period. The Jain texts 
describe five kinds of Council of a king : puranti , chattanti, buddhi , mantri 
and rahassiyd . It is said that when the king went on tour, all the officials 
attended on him till he returned ; this council of officials was called 
puranti . The members of the chattani council had the privilege of 
holding the umbrella over the king and were permitted to go up to the 
outer assembly hall. The buddhi parisat consisted of members who 
were well-versed in general customs ( loka ), the Vedas and the scriptures 
( samqya ). Various rumours and off-hand remarks current among the 
people were brought to their notice. The fourth council was the council 
of ministers. They were well-versed in politics ( rdyasattha ), were born 
in the family with no royal connections (atakkuliya) , were sincere, old in 
age and bold ; the king counselled with them in a secret place. The 
last council was known as rahassiyd . The members of this council 
pacified the angry queen, carried the news of the dates of the purificatory 
bath after monthly course of various queens ; they also informed the 
king the names of his daughters who were eligible for marriage. They 
also informed him of the love-affairs of the queen and also talked with 
the king in private on various topics pertaining to his sexual life.® The 
mantri parisat was an organised council of ministers who were concerned 
with the political affairs of the realm. It is said that a minister should 
always think of his country, city and the master and he should be efficient 
in law and administration. 7 A minister or amdtya had power to punish 
even a king, and wc come across instances, although rare, when the 
ministers dismissed a king and appointed another king in his place. 
We are told that king Jiyasattu of Vasantapura loved his queen Suku- 
maliya excessively and as a result of this he neglected the affairs of the 
state. One day the ministers assembled together and after banishing 
the king and the queen put the prince on the throne. 8 In order to pro¬ 
tect the realm from internal disturbances and the invasion of the enemy, 
a minister is said to have employed a number of spies such as sucakas , 
anusucakasy pratisucakas and sarvasucakas , who supplied him all sorts of 
secret information. The sucakas made friendship with the harem officers 
and found out internal secrets of the harem ; the anusucakas were employed 
to detect the foreign spies in the city ; the pratisucakas sat on the city gate 
apparently doing some menial work ; the sarvasucakas gathered informa¬ 
tion through their assistants and reported it to the amdtya. These spies 
were both males and females and they worked in frontier territories, 
their own country, cities and the royal harem. 9 The ministers were 

« Brh. Bha . Pi. t 378 383. » Vya. BfA., 1, pp. 120 f. 

* Kva. eft., p. 534 ; for similar references see Saccafhkira J&taka (I, No. 73); p. 326. 

9 Vya. Bhd., 1, p. 130a f. According to the Mahdbhdrata (s&nti. p. LXviii, 8-12) the em¬ 
ployment and direction of spies is one of the prime duties of the king. They are to be set ii* 
cities, provinces, and the territories of feudatories; also see ArthaMstra, pp. 17-22. • » ' 
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helpful in attaining the objective of defeating the enemy by diplomatic 
machination. Their feigned dismissal was made and they were allowed 
to join the services of the opponent. Wc hear of (he minister of Sali- 
vahana of Paitthana, who joined the king Nahavaharta as a minister 
and after exhausting his whole treasury informed his master, who invaded 
the enemy and captured his kingdom. 10 

Besides, there were other officers such as chieftains (ganandyaga), 
head police officers (dan dandyaga), knights ( talavara), n heads of families 
kodumbiya), the head of a mercantile guild (set lhi)™ generals ( sendvai) 
and frontier guards ( sandhivdla), 18 who formed an assembly of king’s 
officers. 


*• Ava. cu., II, pp. 200 f; cf. the minister Vassakiira in Buddhist literature by whose 
tactful machination the unity of the Vajjian confederacy was broken (Com. on the Digha., ii, 
pp. 622 ff.) 

*t They were invested with a patta given by the king ; they possessed the same status 
M th • king, the only difference was that they were without chowries. 

** They are invested with a golden patta inscribed with the image of god. 

»• RAy S*., 71. p. 313 ; 148, p. 286 ; Nisi, cu., 9, p. 606 ; Bjh. Bha. Vj., 3. 3767 ; Kalpo. 

/ in 4. 62. 



CHAPTER I) 

FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

Revenue and taxation were the chief support of the State. Revenue 
in ancient India was derived partly from taxation and partly from sources 
other than taxation. The Vyavahdra Bhdsya mentions one-sixth of the 
produce as legal tax, 1 but it seems that it varied according to the amount 
of the produce, the cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and 
the nature of the soil.* The commentary on the Pinda Jfiryukti speaks, 
oi a house-tax and mentions that a king should collect two dranunas 
every year from each house.* The Nisllha curni refers to a merchant 
who had twenty vessels, and he gave one as a royal tax.* 

COMMERCE 

Commerce was the largest contribution only next to that of land 
revenue. Taxes on commerce and industry were imposed in consi¬ 
deration of the difficulty or otherwise of purchase and sale ol goods by 
merchants, their standard of life, family expenses and incidental charges 
on intermediaries and labour. The taxes were imposed by the .king 
and it depended on him whether to levy taxes from a merchant or not. 
The Ndyddhammakahd refers to the sea-faring merchants of Campa who 
visited the king of Mihila with the precious gift of a pair of ear-rings. 
The king was much pleased to receive the gifts and exempted the mer¬ 
chants from the tax.® Then we hear of the merchant Ayala who 
returned from Parasaula with a huge amount of wealth. He visited the 
ruler of Bennayada with a plate ( thdla ) full of silver, gold and pearls 
and was exempted from tax.® 

OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME 

There were various other sources of income to .the State. Eighteen 
kinds of taxes arc mentioned in the Jain texts :—taxes from cows (go), 
buffaloes (i mahisa ), camels («/#), cattle (pasu), goats ( chagali ), grass ( tana), 
paliila grass ( puvdl in Hindi), chaff ( busa ), wood ( kaffha) coal (aitgdra ), 
plough {siya) , threshold (umbara, com. dehall) pasture-ground ( jahghd or 
jahgd), bullocks ( balivadda ), earthen pots ( ghaya) hides and skins (comma), 

- - - ---..-. ----- ■ i _ 

l 1. p. 128a. 

1 Gautama (X. 24) speaks of three different rates, one-tenth, one-eighth and one-sixth, 
to be taken from the land ; see also Mam, VII, 130 ff. 

8 87. p. 32a. 

4 20. p. 1281. 

« 8. p. 102. 

« Uttart. JT«., 3. p. 64, 

1 This t*x is also mentioned iq the Brh, 3, 4770# 
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food (cullaga) and any other tax imposed by will (i uppatti , com. svecchayd- 
kalpita ). 9 The tax collectors ( suhkapdla) are mentioned. 8 Besides, 
there were other sources of income to the State. The Ndyddhammakahd 
mentions a jeweller of Rayagiha who wanted to build a lake in the town. 
He visited the king with precious gifts and got his permission to do so. 10 
Then we hear of a goldsmith Kumaranandi of Campa, who wanted to 
go to the island of Pancasela. He visited the king with a precious gift 
of gold and got his sanction for making an announcement to that effect. 11 
Unclaimed property and treasure-trove were other sources of income to 
the king. We are told of the king Vijayasena of Candrakanta, who, 
hearing the death of a certain merchant, deputed his officers and took 
possession of his property. 1 * The Niiltha curni refers to a certain king 
who punished a certain merchant and confiscated the treasure-trove 
which he had discovered. The same king is said to have honoured a 
Brahmana who discovered a similar treasure-trove. 18 Fines and for¬ 
feitures formed another plentiful source of income. The commentary on 
the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to an imposition ofa fine of eighty thousand 
rupakas on one who raised his sword or any other weapon to kill another 
pefrson. However, if a person attacked did not die of the stroke, the 
amount of ftne varied from country to country. In Anandapura, for 
example, for such an offence a person had to pay a sum of rupees five 
only ; for a serious quarrel, however, a sum of rupees twelve and a half 
was fined. 14 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 

Unfortunately, we have very little information regarding the ad¬ 
ministration of land-revenue and taxation and the different grades of 
officials connected with this work. The Kalpa sulra refers to the raj- 
juyasabhd, which belonged to the king Hatthivala of Pava, where Lord 
Mahavlra passed the last few days of his life and attained salvation. 
A rajjuya was a survey-minister, who measured a janapada field by holding 
one end of the rope tied to a stick, the other end being held by the owner 
of the field, and is identical with the rajjugdhaka amacca of the Jdtakas 
and the rijuka o Asokan Edicts. t s No other officials arc mentioned. 

• Ava. Pfir„ 1071 f. (Hari.) ; also Com. by Malayagiri, p. 590. The Briihmanic literature 
mentions the taxes from the office of State-goldsmith, the institution of prostitutes, building* 
sites, guilds of artisans, handicrafts, religious and charitable endowments, water-tax, income* 
tax, flowers, fruits and vegetable gardens, game-forests, timber and elephant forests, heads 
of cattle, asses, camels* horses, hides and skins, etc., Dikshitar, op. cit p. 176. 

• UUara. jT«-, 3. p. 71. 

*0 13, p. 142. 

Ife Uttari I. TL t 18. p. 251a. 

M Kalpa Ti„ 1. p. 7, cf; Vinaya, iii, 11. 21 ; Avadana Sataka, I, 3, p. 13 ; also Mayhaka 
Jataka (No. 390), III, p. 299 f. 

20. p. 1281. Cf.Gautama, X. 44 ; T&jilavalkya Smrti (II, 2.34 f) ; Many, VII, 133. 

U 4. 5104. 

I* JCurudhamma jataka (II, No, 276); Fick, op . ttf., pp. 148-152 ; pp. 142*44, 
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About the collection of taxes it may be mentioned that the collec¬ 
tors were very oppresive to the poor-folk. We are told of a king who 
invaded another king for non-payment of taxes ( kappaka ). w The Vivaga- 
suya refers to a district-officer ( ratthakuda) named Ikkai who harassed the 
people of five hundred villages under his jurisdiction by means of various 
taxes ( kara ), custom duties ( bhara ), interest, bribe, insult, compulsory 
contribution ( dejja ), punitive taxes ( bhejja ), extortion of money at the 
point of the sword, by giving shelter to thieves, by setting fire and way¬ 
laying the travellers. 17 The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to the king of 
Soparaya who demanded tax from the merchants ( negama ). They 
refused to pay and the king ordered his tax-collectors to burn down their 
houses. 1 * 


18 Ava . cU tt II, p. 190. 

« 1. p.6f. 

18 1. 2506 f. In the Jatakas the tax-collectors are mentioned as hungry robbers draining 
the poor earnings of the cultivator. We come across references when theanlgccts being op* 
pressed by taxation took their wives and families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts; 
where once stood villages, there now were none, and the people through the fear of-the king's 
officers by day did not venture to dwell in their houses but fencing them about with thorn 
branches, as son aso the day broke, they disappeared into the forest (Fick, op> cif^jpu 130 f»). 



CkAPfEft III 

administration of justice 

I 

JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

In the ancient books of the Hindus it is repeatedly emphasised that 
a judge should deliver his judgment free from any prejudice, dispassion¬ 
ately and impartially. 1 In the Jdtakas it is said that punishment should 
be awarded with ‘careful measure’ to the nature and degree of the offence 
committed.* The Vyavahdra Bhdsya refers to a judge called rupajakkha 
(rupudakkha in Pali), who is described as well-versed in Bhamblriya, 
A surukkha*Mtisdstra ofMatharaand Dandanili of Kaundiuya, who never 
accepted any bribe and did not show favour to any one while pronouncing 
his judgment. 4 However, it should be noted that too much importance 
cannot be attached to ideals of justice preached in ancient India, and 
from what we gather from various stories we come to the conclusion that 
the judicial arrangements were not sound and efficient, but corrupt and 
oppressive to a degree. The kings were suspicious by nature and most 
severe punishments were inflicted on those who gave rise to the slightest 
mistrust in their mind. Very often an innocent person was arrested 
on a charge of robbery and brought before the court, whereas the 
offender was set at liberty. 8 


CASES 

The term used for a law-suit in our texts is ‘ mvahdra .’ Theft and 
robbery seem to have been most ordinary cases that came before the 
court for adjudication, but other cases were also not less in number. 6 

1 Cf. Mrcchakafika, Act IX, pp. 250 f. 

* Cf. Rathalatjhi Jataka (No. 332), III, p. 105. The commentary on the Dtgha , II, p. 519 
gives an account of the administration of justice in Vesali. When a criminal was brought 
before the rulers of the Vajjis, at first he was made over to the Vinicchayamahamattas , who set 
him free if he was innocent; otherwise made him over to the Vohdrikas. Then the Vohdrika* 
made him over to the Suttadharas, if guilty, then to the Afjhakulas , then to the Sendpati , then to 
the Uparajan and finally to the Raj an. The Ryan then investigated the case and set the accused 
free if he held him innocent, otherwise pronounced the judgment in accordance with the 
*Pavenipotthaka,’ the ‘Book of Customs.* 

i Kmbhirya and Af urya arc mentioned in the Lalitavutara (p. 150). 

4 1 , p. 132 ; cf. r&padakkha in MUindapahha , p. 344. 

5 Cf. Uttard. S&., 9. 30 ; also see Jataka (IV, p. 28 f.), where an ascetic suspected of 
robbery at night is, after being reviled and beaten by the owners of the house, carried into 
the presence of the king and was impaled. Similarly, Carudatta of Mrcchakalika was charged 
with the murder of a woman and theft of her jewels though no confession of crime was elicited 
from him. 

6 The topics which give rise to law-suits are grouped by Manu (VIII, 4-7) under eighteen 
titles* namely : (1) recovery of debts, (2) deposit and pledge, (3) sale without ownership, (4) 
concerns among partners, (5) resumption of gifts, (0) non-payment of wages, (7) non-perfor¬ 
mance of agreements, (8) rescission of sale and purchase, (9) disputes between owners 
of cattle and herdsmen, (10) disputes regarding boundaries, (11) assault, (12) defamation, 
(13) theft, (14) robbery and violence, (15) adultery, (10) duties of man and wife, (17) inheritance 
and partition, (18) gambling and betting. 
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We are told of a simple villager, who was going to trade with his bullock- 
cart loaded with com and a partridge-cage tied to it. On his way he 
met some perfumers who enquired whether he wanted to sell his 
‘partridge-cage tied to the cart’ ( sagada-tiltiri ) which could also mean 
‘the cart as well as the partridge.’ The simpleton replied in the affir¬ 
mative. The perfumers paid him a kdhdvana and taking his bullock- 
cart as well as the partridge made off. The poor villager went to the 
court, but lost his case. After sometime the villager visited the 
perfumers with his bullocks in exchange of two pcilis of sattu provided 
their mother came to him nicely dressed and decked with ornaments 
with the offer. The perfumers agreed to the proposals and their mother 
approached the villager as desired by him. The villager succeeded 
in his strategem and holding the woman by hand departed. In the 
meantime the people gathered there, and they heard the whole story. 
The villager got his bullock-cart back and allowed the woman to go. 7 

Then we hear of a murder case. Kappaka, who was a Brahmana 
by caste, once murdered a washerman and in wrath dyed his clothes 
with the latter’s blood. The guild of the washerman ( seni ) went to the 
court ( rdjakula ), but seeing Kappaka there conversing with the king, 
came home. 8 

Sometimes even for ordinary offences complaints were lodged with 
the king. We are told about a man of Lata, who took away the 
umbrella of a Mahnrastrian. The latter sued the former in the court, 
but he lost the case.' J Then we hear of a quarrel between Karakandu 
and a Brahmana over a staff (danda). Karakandu pleaded before the 
judges ( kdranikas) that since that bamboo staff had grown in his cemetry, 
it belonged to him ; the judges pronounced their judgments in favour of 
Karan<ju. 10 

Sometimes even the Jain monks had to appear in the Law-Court. 
We are told that when Vaira was six months old he war taken by the 
Jain monks for ordination. In course of time, the mother of the child 
filed a suit in the court against the monks. The king sat to the cast, the 
Jain Sarigha to the south and the relatives and friends of Vaira on the left 
of the king. The whole town was on the side of the plaintiff. The 
mother tempted the child by showing various toys but the child would 
not come to her. The father of Vaira, who had taken to ascetic life, 
and who belonged to the opposite party, called out his child and asked 
him to take up the rajoharana and the child obeyed. The mother lost the 
case and the child was given to the monks. 11 At times the Jain monks 
visited the king and complained against the prostitutes, who tresspassed 
on their residence with the intention of distracting and seducing them. 12 
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False testimony (kuda$akkha) and falsification of documents {kudaleha- 
karana) were common, 18 


II 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

ROBBERY 

Various kinds of offences are mentioned in the Jain texts, amongst 
which robbery, adultery murder and non-execution of the king’s order 
are the chief Robbery was considered a regular art (vijjd) in ancient 
India. 14 Various types of thieves are mentioned : thieves (, amosa ), 
robbers ( lomahara ), cut-purses ( ganthibheya ) and burglars ( takkara). 15 
The Jain canons describe a number of robbers of fame, who re¬ 
sided well-guarded in the robber-settlements known as corapalli . The 
Vivdgasuya gives a graphic description of a corapalli known as Salatjavi 
situated in the north of Purimatala in a forest. The corapalli was located 
in an unapproachable mountain-ravine ; it was further guarded by 
a wall and bamboo-hedges ( vamsijali ) and surrounded by a trench 
(phariha) formed by inaccessible water-falls ( pavdya ) of the mountain. 
It had one gate but there were many secret passages and it had its own 
water supply. 16 Sihaguha is mentioned as another corapalli in Raya- 
giha. 17 

The elaborate description of the robbers given in Jain canons 18 
shows that they were very powerful and it was difficult even for the king 
to suppress them. There were regular fights between the king’s army 
and the robbers which sometimes resulted in the defeat of the former. 
The robbers carried off the cows,™ horses, maid-servants, children, 20 
even nuns, 21 and set fire to the villages, towns, houses and forests. They 
destroyed the ships, extracted money at. the point of the sword, made 

18 Uva., p. 10, also notes, p. 215 ; A va. Su ., (Hari.), p. 820. 

14 Science of larceny is ascribed to various authors headed by Skanda, KanakaSakti, 
Bhaskaranandi and Yogaciirya. Thieves were also called Skandaputra. Compare Grecian 
Mercury and St. Nicholas of England. This God was the patron deity of thieves ; Radha 
Govind Basaka, /.//.()., V.. 1029, pp. 312 if; also see Kathasaritsugara (Vol. II, pp. 183-4), 
note on ‘Stealing.’ Muladeva is considered as the arch-thief of Hindu fiction, whom Bloomfield 
identifies with Karnisuta, Goniputraka, Gonikaputra or Gonikasuta. He is supposed to have 
written a famous manual of'thieving entitled Steyamstrapravartaka' or Sleyasutrapravar taka. 
Mfiladeva is also mentioned in the com. on the Dlgha. (I, 89) ; also see Dr. A. N. Upadhye’s 
Dhurtakhyana ; A critical Study, p. 23 and note. 

15 Uttara. Su., 9. 28. For seven types of robbers and eighteen ways of encouraging 

robbery, see Panha. Ti 3, p. 58 ; cf. the types of coras in the Buddhist literature, Law, India 

Described, pp. 172 f. 

10 3, p. 20. 

n Naya., 18, p. 209. 

18 Panha, 3, pp. 43a fT. 

i» Cf.* also Ma hub/id., I, 233, 5 fT. 

so See Uttara cu., p. 174 ; cf. also Mrcchakatika (IV, 6) which refers to children being 
Tobbei a .vay from the lap of the nurses. 

81 Cf. Vya . Phi., 7, p. 71a ; Br/i. 0. 0275, 
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forcible entry into the residence of monks and threatened them with 
death. 3 * The thieves were expert in making breaches in the wall. 
Various types of the breaches of the wall are mentioned, viz*> the breach 
of the shape of a cornice ( kavislsa ), jar (kalasa) , fish (nanddvatta) , 33 lotus 
and a human being. It is stated that once a burglar was caught in the 
breach he had excavated, by the owner of the house who took hold of 
his feet protruding from the breach. But the burglar’s companions 
dragged him out from the other side of the wall. Caught in this 
position he was smashed by the cornice coming down. 34 The robbers 
came out at night and at times lived on half-burnt corpses, flesh of 
wild animals and roots. 25 

The Vivdgasuya describes Vijaya of Salatjavi who was the ring-leader 
of the robbers who aimed at the object on hearing its sound ( saddavehl ) 
and was the foremost warrior in wielding the sword. He gave shelter 
to adulterers, pick-pockets, thieves and many other undesirable persons. 
He raided towns and villages, lifted cattle, took captives, waylaid tra¬ 
vellers, terrorised people by breaking open their walls, tortured them, 
destroyed their property and extracted money from them by force. 3 ® 
Then we hear of Cilaya, a slavc-boy ( ddsaceda) of Dhanna of Rayagiha. 
Being dismissed by his master from service he approached Vijaya, the 
leader of five hundred robbers of Sihaguha and joined his gang. The 
leader of the robbers appointed him as his body-guard with a sword in 
his hand ( asilatthiggaha ). Vijaya taught him various spells (vijjd) and 
incantations (; manta ) etc., in connection with the art of larceny. In 
course of time, Vijaya died and Cilaya was appointed in his place. 
Once Cilaya proposed to commit a dacoity in the house of Dhanna. 
The robbers got ready equipped themselves well with swords, bows, 
arrows and various other weapons and marched towards Rayagiha, 
amidst the beating of drums, to invest the house of Dhanna. The robbers 
reached the city-gate ; their ring-leader recited the spell which could 
open the locks (talugghddanivijjd) , 27 took out water from his waterbag 
(udagabatthi) and sprinkled it over the doors. The doors were opened 
and Cilaya, along with his party rushed into the city. He challenged 
the citizens to stop him and along with huge amount of wealth,, carried 
off Sumsuma, the daughter of Dhanna to the forest. 28 

The commentary on the Uttarddhyqyana mentions another robber 
Mandiya by name. Ma$<Jiya tied a bandage round his knee and pre¬ 
tended that he was suffering from a festering boil ( duffhaganda ). He 
worked as a tailor ( tunnda) during the day time and robbed the people 

u Brh. Bha. t 3. 3903 f; also cf. Cora Sutta in the Anguttara , IV, p. 339. 

* 3 Nandiyavatta is the name of a huge fish (the com. on the Anguttara (S.H.B.), I, p. 263 
after Malalasekara, op. cit ., II, p. 29.) 

** Uttara . 71., 4, p. 80a f. 
u Panha.% 3, p. 45a. 

38 3, £. 20 ; also 18, p. 208 f. 

Thieves also earned figwatita to extinguish the lamps; Radhft, Govind Sasaka /«#•£'» 
Vol. V, 1929, p. 313; see Daiamn&ttoarita, p. 77, Kale, Bombay, 1923* 

» JV2U*., 18, p. 209 ff, . 
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at night. The robber had an underground cell and whatever wealth 
he brought was kept in this cell. The robber also had a sister. It was 
the practice of the robber to get the stolen property carried by a man, 
who was seated near the well built in the middle of the underground 
cell and his sister under the pretext of washing his feet, hurled him into 
the well where he died. When Muladeva was appointed as sovereign 
of Bennayacja, he tried to catch the robber but could not succeed. Once 
Muladeva (clad in the dress of a Karpdtika) hid himself at a certain place 
at night. Mantjiya passed that way and promised Mfiladeva to make 
him rich. Muladeva was made to carry the stolen goods. But while 
washing the feet of Muladeva, Mancjiya’s sister made him a sign to flee 
away and Muladeva escaped. Later on, Muladeva married Mandiya’s 
sister and impaled the robber. 20 

Punishments for robbery were of various kinds, amongst which impri¬ 
sonment, mutilation and death penalty were the chief. We arc told 
that when the robber Vijaya carried off the daughter of the merchant 
Dhanna, the latter approached the city police ( nagaraguttiyd) with large 
presents and lodged a complaint. The police officers, clad in mail 
coats, duly armed with bow, arms and weapons, started in search of 
the robber. They reached an old garden and discovered the corpse 
of the girl in a well. Following the foot-marks of the robber the police 
reached the malukd thicket and put the robber under arrest. They 
showered blows on him with fists, elbows, knees and sticks, tied his hands 
behind his neck, suspended the ornaments of the deceased girl on his 
neck and brought him to the town. They marched him on the roads 
beating him with thong, cane and whip (kasa-laya-chiva) , throwing over 
him ashes, dust and filth proclaiming to the citizens his crime of murdering 
the child. They then put him into prison where his feet were tied in a 
wooden frame (hadibandhana) , deprived him of food and drink and beat 
him with lashes thrice a day. The robber died in course of time. 80 
Then we hear another robber-chief named Abhaggasena of Purimatala. 
The king of Purimatala raided the robber-settlement with a huge army 
but.before the king’s army reached the settlement, Abhaggasena was 
informed by his spies about the intended attack. He marched against 
the enemy and routed his army. After some time the king decided to 
win over the robber by conciliation (sdma) and by creating confidence 
in him. He declared a ten days’ festival in the town in which Abhagga¬ 
sena was invited along with his friends and relatives. He was entertained 
by the king lavishly and one day when the robber was engrossed in 
merry-making he was put under arrest and was executed. 31 We are 
told about a certain priest, who robbed the purse of a merchant containing 
one thousand ( sahasso naulo). The merchant demanded the purse but 

i9 4, p. 04a f; also cf. Bhuyarigama com ( Uttard . 7 4, pp. 87 ff) ; Hauhitieya corn (Vya. 

Bhft.t 2. 304 ; also Togatostra, com. pp. ll(3a IF. by Hemacandra ; J.A.O.S., Vol. 44, 1-10, 
article by H. M. Johnson ; also cF, Tajflavalkyasmrti , II, 23. 273. 

so Mya. t 2, pp. 53 f. 

•i VivA., 3, pp. 24 f. 
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the priest would not return it. At last the merchant sued in the court 
and the priest lost the case. The king ordered the priest cither to be 
given one hundred lashes or to swallow human excreta ( gu ). The 
culprit preferred the former. But after receiving a few lashes he was 
tired and he preferred to take excreta. After taking it a little he refused 
to take any more and he asked for the lashes again. Thus the culprit 
had to undergo both punishments and his whole property was confis¬ 
cated. 83 

Even women were punished for their offences although the severity 
of punishment to women-folk was not the same as those to men. Preg¬ 
nant women, for example, were exempted from torturous punishments. 
We read of a certain girl who was banished by her parents. She got 
a job in the house of a wine-merchant. The girl was pregnant and in 
order to fulfil her pregnancy-longing she used to steal money from her 
master’s shop. One day she was caught and the merchant reported to 
the king, who handed over the girl to be executed after delivery. After 
delivery however, the girl escaped and her son was brought up by the 
king. 33 

ADULTERY 

Like robbery, adultery also was punished severely with death, 
imprisonment, mulitation and banishment. We are told that a 
person who committed adultery was censured and beaten, his head 
was shaved and his penis mutilated. 84 Ujjhiya was a merchant’s son 
of Vaniyagama who used to visit a courtesan named Kamajjhaya. It 
so happened that the king also loved the same courtesan. One day, 
finding Ujjhiya in her house, the king turned him out and kept the cour¬ 
tesan as his mistress. After some time Ujjhiya succeeded in visiting 
Kamajjhaya secretly. He was caught and was belaboured by the royal 
officers. His hands were tightly bound behind his back, his nose and 
cars were mutilated, his body was besmeared with oil, he wore a pair 
of rough rags, round his neck was thrown a garland of red flowers, red 
dust was sprinkled over his body, he was made to eat the small pieces 
of his flesh, his offence being proclaimed at every square with the beat 
of a broken drum and thus he was led away to the place of execution. 38 
A similar story is told about Sagada, who secretly visited the courtesan 
Sudaiiisanii, a keep of the king’s minister. Sagada was charged with 
adultery and was brought before the king, who ordered him to be exe¬ 
cuted along with the courtesan. Sagada was made to embrace a rcd- 
liot iron image cf a woman till lie died. 38 Then Bahassaidatta, a 
minister of king Udayana, was impaled for a similar offence along 


35 kca. cu. t 2, p. 65. 

33 Gaccha . Vr. t 36. 

8 * Nisi, cu., 15, p. 1002 ; cf. Afarm, VIII, 374. 

35 Viva., 2, p. 18 f. For a similar description see Kanavira Jataka, III, No. 318 ; SutasA 
Jataka , III, (No. 419) ; also cf. rajUvalkyasmtti (III, 5, 232’f) ; Mam, VIII, 372 f. 

W Viva., 4, p. 31. 
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with the queen. 37 Similarly, a merchant of grinilayanagara is said 
‘to have been ordered to be executed for an offence of living in adultery 
with the queens of the harem. In this case it is said that not only the 
offender but even his friends and admirers were put to death. 38 

Then the commentary on the Uttarddhyayana refers to two brothers, 
named Kamatha and Marubhui of Poyaijapura. The former lived in 
adultery with the latter’s wife and was brought to the notice of the latter 
by the former’s wife. Marubhui left his house and returned after some¬ 
time in the disguise of a Kdrpdtika. He found his wife and his brother 
together and reported the matter to the king, who ordered Kamatha 
to be arrested, and accompanied with the music of harsh sounding drums 
with a garland of earthenware vessels ( sardva) around his neck, mounted 
on an ass, 3 ” he was led throughout the city and in the end was banished 
from the town 40 . 

It seems that the Brahmanas were awarded a lighter punishment 
for the same offence. We are told that a certain Brahmana committed 
adultery with his daughter-in-law and as a punishment he was asked 
to touch the four Vedas and that was considered enough to expiate 
his sin. 41 


MURDER 

Murder was another crime which was punished with the death 
penalty, public execution and fines. We hear of the prince, Mantjivad- 
dhauaofMahura who wanted to kill his father and rule over the kingdom. 
He employed a barber and asked him to cut his father’s throat with the 
razor. The barber was frightened at the conspiracy and reported the 
matter to the king. The king ordered the prince to be executed publicly. 
He was led away by the police-officers to a square road where he was 
made to sit on a red-hot iron throne and was sprinkled over with hot 
water, etc. The officers put a red-hot necklace around his neck, fastened 
a badge ( patta) to his forehead, and placed a crown on his head and thus 
he was executed. 4 * Even women were not spared and were severely 
punished. Devadatta, the queen of Pusanandi, was jealous of her 
mother-in-law, whom she killed with a red-hot iron staff ( lohadanda ). 
When Pusanandi came to know of this, he ordered Devadatta to be put 
under arrest by the police-officers, her hands were tied to her back, 
her nose and ears were mutilated and she was impaled publicly. 48 


31 Ibid, 5, p. 35. ' 

38 Pitjda. Mr., 127. 

30 Even Women were awarded this kind of punishment (Manu. VIII, 370). 

40 23, p. 285 f. Cf. Gahapati Jdlaka( II, No. 199), p. 134 f. 

41 Vya. Bhd . Pi., 17, p. 10 ; cf. Gautama, XII, 1, a Sudra who intentionally reviles twice* 
born men by criminal abuse or criminally assaults them with blows, shall be deprived of the 
limb with which he offends ; also VIII. 12 f. 

it Vivd., 6 , pp. 36-39. 

4® Ibid, pp. 49, 65, 
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NON-EXECUTION OF THE KING’S ORDER 

Non-execution of the king’s order was another offence which was 
dealt with very severely. Generally the king was an absolute monarch in 
those days, and as a rule it was absolutely necessary to carry out his 
orders. It is said that the persons who disobeyed the king’s commands 
were thrown into salt ( kharanlaka ) where within a very short time—its 
duration being calculated by the time that was taken in milking a cow— 
their bodies were reduced to skeletons. 44 Four kinds of assemblies 
(parisa) arc referred to in the Jain texts, viz., Khattiya, Gdhdvai, Mdhana 
and Isi.* s It is said that an offender from the Khattiya assembly 
was punished with cutting off his hands or feet, he was beheaded, 
impaled, killed by one stroke of the sword and was thrown away. The 
offender from the Gdhdvai assembly was burnt to death on a pile of bark, 
husk or chaff; the offender from the Mdhana assembly was taunted in 
disagreeable terms and was branded with a mark of a pot (kundiya) 
or a dog ( sunaga) or was banished; 48 and the offender from the Isi 
assembly was admonished mildly. 41 

People giving rise to the slightest degree of suspicion in the minds 
of the kings, were punished heavily and often were deprived of their 
life. We hear of Kappaya, the minister of Nanda, who was once pre¬ 
paring for the wedding feast of his son. The ex-minister of Nanda, 
who was a rival of Kappaya, informed the king that Kappaya was making 
preparations to establish his son on the royal seat. The king, without 
making much inquiry, is said to have ordered Kappaya and his whole 
family to be cast into a well. 48 The same plot was devised by Vararuci 
against his rival Sagadala, the minister of the ninth Nanda. When 
Sagadala came to know that he was suspected by the king and being 
anxious to prevent the ruin of his whole family, he persuaded his son 
to put him (Sagadala) to death. 48 Cariakya too is said to have met 
the same fate at the hands of his master. It is said that once Subandhu, 
who was jealous of Canakya, approached the king and reported that the 
latter had killed his (king’s) mother. 50 The king inquired of the maid¬ 
servant, who confirmed the report. Next day when Capakya visited 
his master, he did not receive him properly. Canakya felt that now his 
life was drawing to its close. So being indifferent to worldly interests. 


44 Art, eH., p. 38. 

45 Cf. the eight assemblies in the Atguttara, IV, p. 307 f. 

40 Cf. ArthaScistra, p. 250 ; Tdjnavalkyasmrti, II, 23, 270. 

47 Rdya„ 184. 

48 Ava. c&., II, p. 182. 

49 Ibid., p. 184. 

fi0 It is said once Durdhara, the queen of Candragupta, who was pregnant was dining 
with the king. On Canakya’s order the food of the king was mixed with very minute dozes 
of poison so that the king may gain immunity from poison. Now observing that the poison 
almost instantly killed the queen, Canakya ripped open her womb and extracted the child ; 
Sthavirdvali carita (8.377-414) ; cf. also Buddhist tradition about Bindusara; Malalasekara, 
op. cit ., Vol. II, under ‘Bindusara/ % 
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he retired to the jungle to starve himself to death, and was consumed in 
the flames.* 1 

Then we are told about Salivahana of Paitthana who once ordered 
his commandcr-in-chief to go and conquer Mahura. The commandcr- 
in-chief could not understand as to which Mahura was to be conquered, 
southern or northern. He marched with his army and succeeded in 
conquering both. When the king learned of his victory, he felt extremely 
happy. At the same time he also got news of the birth of a son and 
the find of a treasure-trove. The king’s pleasure knew no bounds and 
in an excitement he started striking at his beds, pillars, buildings, etc. 
Now, in order to bring the king back to his senses his minister started 
destroying the pillars, the furniture and the buildings of the palace 
himself and declared that it was the act of the king. When the king 
heard of this he was seized with wrath and he ordered the minister to 
be executed. However, the minister was concealed by the officers and 
was saved. 63 we read almost a similar story about king Sahkha of Va¬ 
ranasi, who, at some slight fault of his minister ordered his execution 
secretly. 63 About Candragupta it is said that when he occupied the 
throne of Padaliputta, the Ksatriyas taking him to be a son of peacock- 
tamers, did not obey his commands. Candragupta was enraged at 
this and he ordered the whole village to be burnt to ashes. 64 

It seems that even for ordinary offences the kings did not hesitate to 
inflict severe punishments. The commentary on the Uttnidhyayana tells us 
that once during the time of the Indra festival, the king made a procla¬ 
mation that the citizens should leave the town and go out to celebrate 
the festival. A priest’s son, unmindful of the king’s order, remained in 
the house of a harlot ; the king ordered him to be executed. The priest 
offered his whole property to save his son, but lie could not save him from 
the gallows. 68 On another occasion, king Ratnasekhara announced 
the celebration of moon-lit night ( kaumudipraedra ) and asked the citizens 
to leave the town in the company of their wives. The six sons of a 
layman did not care for the royal command and stayed at home. Later 
on, at the request of the layman, only one son was saved and the rest 
were executed. 63 

There are instances when the autocrat kings acted wantonly. It is 
said that king Kumbhaga of Mihila banished the guild of the gold¬ 
smiths simply because they could not repair his ear-rings. 67 A physician 
was put to death by a king simply because he could not cure the prince. 68 
We are told that the prince Malladinna ordered a painter to be executed 
for no fault of his. 60 


61 Das . cu ., p. 81 f. In the Mahlibodhi Jdtaka (v. 229 fF.) we come across a king who 
stripped his five ministers of all their property, and disgracing them in various ways, by fasten¬ 
ing their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, and by sprinkling cow- 
dung over them, he drove them out of his kingdom. Brh. Bhd. t 6. 0244-6249. 

*• Uttar*. 71., 13, p. 185a. Brh . Bhd. t 1. 2489. 4,' p. 82 a. 

w Suya. 71., II, 7, p. 413. ** N&yd., 8, p. 105. 68 Brh. Bhft., 3. 3259 f. 

50 Myd. f 7, p. 107. 
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The offenders were also sentenced to great humiliation as their 
relatives were ordered to live in the Gdnddla settlement. 80 • 

Besides, the following types of punishments are mentioned specifi¬ 
cally :—-puttingin irons ( adnyubandhana), 81 in fetters, iri stocks ( hadiban - 
dhatia ), into prison, screwing up hands and feet in a pair of shackles 
and breaking them, cutting off hands and feet, or ears or nose or lips or 
head or throat-glands ( muravd ), piercing the organ {veyagachahiya ?) 0 *, 
body (arlgachahiya), the sides, tearing out eyes, teeth, testicles, or tongue, 
hanging, brushing, whirling round, impaling, lacerating, pouring acids (in 
wounds), belabouring with a leather strap, twisting the organ like a 
lion’s tail [sihapucchiya) , 03 like a bull’s tail, burning in a wood fire and 
exposing the offender to be devoured by crows and vultures. 84 

PRISONS 

There were regular prisons in those days, 88 although we do not 
know what kinds of offenders were imprisoned and for what period. 
But it seems that the general conditions of the prison were not good. The 
prisoners were severely tortured in the prison and frequently they died. 
The Vivdgasuya gives a vivid description of a well-equipped prison in 
Sfhapura. Dujjohana was the jailor who provided jails with various 
kinds of instruments of torture. There were a number of iron-jars 
filled with copper, tin, lead, lime-water ( katakala ) and oil cooked with 
alkaline ingredients ( khdratella ) always kept on fire. There were jars 
containing urine of various animals ; handcuffs (hatthanduya ), fetters 
( pdyanduya ), wooden frames to fasten the feet ( hadi ), and iron chains; 
various kinds of whips, stones, sticks, clubs, ropes, traps, swords, saws, 
razors, iron-nails, leather-straps, needles, hatchets, nail-cutters,and 
darbha grass. The criminals were made to lie on their backs, their mouths 
were opened by means of an iron-staff, a red-hot copper etc. and the 
urine was poured into their mouth ; they were tortured by various 
instruments. 88 The plight of the prisoners was miserable. They suffered 
from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, cough and leprosy. Their nails, hair, 


60 Uttara. Jl., p. 190a. 

81 This is also mentioned in the com. on the Uduna, p, 149. 

. 68 This meaning is given in the Paiyasaddamahannavot p. 1020 ; Abhayadcva, however, 
gives a variant, ‘ v&ikacchacbinnaga ’ and renders as *uttardsahganyayena vidaritah * (Ova* Sd. t 38, 
p. 164). 

88 Also refer to the commentary for explanation. 

64 Suya. II, 2. 35 ; Ova. Su. f 38, p. 162 f; Panha , 3, 52a ff; also cf. Milindapanha , p. 197 ; 
Majjhima, I, 87. 

According to Jain tradition during the first era the punishment was of a mild character. 
The first two Kulakaras established the 'hakkara '-(expression of regret), then .came * makkara* 
(prohibition),' then was established the punishment of 'dhikkara* (reproach )—dhigdania and 
idgaoftda are also mentioned in the Ydjnavalkya smrti , I, 13, 367. Then it is said that Ksabha. 
devp, the .first. TvrtMkara introduced the punishment of confinement to a particular area 
{m^ialabandha). After that Bharata is said to have introduced caraka or imprisonment and 
chavicchtya or mutilation of hand, foot and nose etc. (Jfambu. Su, t 2, 29 ; Ti&. t 7 . § 07 )/ 

88 6 , pp. 36 ff. 
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beard and moustaches were allowed to grow unattended; they lay in their 
own excrement and urine and died in prisons only. They were dragged 
by the feet and were thrown away in ditches where they were devoured 
by wolves, dogs, jackals, big rats (kola), cats, and birds . 87 

Another reference to prison is made in the Ndyddhammakahd. It is 
mentioned that once for some slight fault, the merchant Dhanna of 
Rayagiha, referred to above, was arrested and was put into prison where 
the robber Vijaya was undergoing imprisonment. Both were put 
together and their feet were bound in the same wooden frame. The 
wife of the merchant used to send her husband a sealed tiffin box ( bhoyana - 
pidaga) every day through her servant. Vijaya requested Dhanna to 
share his food with him but the latter always refused saying that as he 
had murdered his daughter he preferred giving it to crows and dogs 
or he would throw away on dung-hills but he would never share it with 
a murderer of his own child. Once Dhanna wanted to go to attend 
the call of nature. He asked Vijaya to accompany him to a place where 
he could be at ease. But Vijaya refused saying that he had taken plenty 
of food and drink and hence it was natural for him to go for excretion 
whereas he had nothing to eat. The merchant again requested the 
robber and ultimately agreed to share his food with him. In course 
of time, through the influence of his relatives and friends, and after 
paying money to the king, Dhanna was released from prison. He im¬ 
mediately left for a hair cutting saloon (alahkdriyasabhd), he bathed in a 
lake and having offered oblations (balikamma) to the deities, he came home. 
The robber Vijaya, however, died in the prison and never came out.** 
We are told about the imprisonment of king Seniya who was given 
hundred lashes every morning and evening ; neither food and drink 
was allowed, nor anybody was permitted to interview the king. Later 
on, his queen Cellars, was allowed to see him ; she concealed food in 
her hair and offered it to her husband .* 9 

On certain special occasions, such as the birth of a child, coronation 
ceremony or festivals general release of prisoners was declared by the 
king . 70 


67 Panha, 3, p. 54. ' 

M N&y&. t 2, p. 54 ff. Compare the J&taka where the life of the prisoner is described very 
hard. The sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner is taken as a standard of comparison 
for a person who had not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablution p. 159). 

W Ava. ci l., II, p. 171. 

70 Cf. 1, p. 20 ; cf. also Arthasastra, p. 165. 



CHAPTER IV 

MILITARY ORGANISATION 
I 

THE FOUR FOLD ARMY 

As wars and frontier troubles were very common in those days, 
the state had necessarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped and orga¬ 
nised military force always at its command. The four-fold army con¬ 
stituting chariots (raha), elephants {gaya), cavalry (haya) and infantry 
(pdyatta) 1 played an important part in warfare in ancient India. 

CHARIOTS 

A chariot was a very important means of conveyance in olden days. 
Unfortunately, no details as to its construction are given in Jain 
literature. We are told that a chariot was equipped with umbrella, 
standards, bells, flags, ornamental arches ( torana ), a musical instrument 
{nandighosa) and with a net of small bells; it was made of tinisa wood 
growing in the Himalaya, decorated with many patterns and inlaid 
with gold. Its spokes and axles ( dhurd) were firm and its felly (nemi) 
was of iron. Excellent horses were yoked to it and it was provided 
with an accomplished charioteer. It was furnished with quivers each 
containing hundred arrows, armours, helmets, bows, and other weapons. 1 

Two varieties of chariots are mentioned, namely, yinaratha and 
sahgrSmaralha . The former was an ordinary chariot whereas the latter 
had a wooden seat looking like a sedan-chair ( phalaka ).* The king’s 
chariot’s bore special names. For instance, the chariot of Pajjoya was 
called Aggibfnru (fire-proof) and was considered one of the four jewels. 4 

ELEPHANTS 

The elephant had an honourable place in the army and on other 
royal occasions. The elephant was considered so important in the 
Mauryan period that the killing of an elephant was visited even with 
capital punishment. 8 The Uttarddhyayana refers to an elephant of sixty 


» Uttari. Si., 18 . S. „ 

1 OtA. s&., 31, p. 132 ; Am i. c%., p. 188 ; also see Ramdya^ia, III, 22* 13 ff; MafAbhfirata, 
V, 94. 18 ff. 

8 Amt. 7**» p• 146. In the Kautilya’s Artfiafastra (p. 156) there are mentioned no less than 
seven different sizes of chariots. There are also mentioned six varieties of chariots for different 
purpose. The devaratha was the chariot for the idols, the pufyaratha was the festal chariot* 
the sangr&mika the war chariot, the parij&nika that was used ordinarily for travelling. There was 
another class of war*chariots called the starapurbbhiyanika. Then there was the iwuptfa or 
chariot used in the period of training. 

6 Amt. tU. t II; p. 160* 

8 Arthatatfra* p. 49, 
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years (satthihayana)? which shows tftM it was a long-lived animal. The 
Thdndiiga mentions four varieties of elephants, viz., bhadda , manda , miya 
and sankinna . They are classified according to their seasonal uses, 
physical strength, sharp or slow intelligence and their ability to lead 
attacks, etc. 7 The kings were very fond of elephants ; and the state- 
elephants bore special names. We hear of the elephant Secanaka over 
which a great battle was fought between Kuflika and Halla and Vihalla. 
It is said that this elephant was born in a hermitage and used to water 
the groves with its trunk in the company of the ascetic princes and hence 
its appellation Secanaka (Sprinkler). When this elephant grew up, it 
killed the leader of the herd and destroyed the hermitage. The ascetics 
were angry with the elephant and handed it over to king Seniya of 
Rayagiha.* Later on, it is said that once Secanaka went to a river wher6 
he was caught by a crocodile. A merchant's son rescued it whereupon 
Seiiiya was so much pleased with him that he gave him his daughter 
in marriage. 0 Another battle is recorded which took place between 
Nami and Candajasa over an elephant. 8 * 10 The Bhagavati refers to two 
other elephants of Kunika, viz., Udayin and Bhutananda. 11 * Nalagiri 
was another elephant which belonged to Pajjoya and was considered 
one of his four precious possessions. 13 Bhadravatl belonged to Udayana, 
who successfully carried off Vasavadatta on its back from UjjenI to 
Kosambl. 13 Vijaya Gandhahatthi 14 was an elephant of Kanha 
Vasudeva. 15 * 

The elephants were equipped with armours, cruppers, bel’ls, neck- 
ornament C gevejja ), head-piece ( uttarakancuijja ), flags, standards, garlands, 
weapons and other ornaments. 18 * 

There were special trainers ( hatthidamaga ) of elephants. 17 king Uda¬ 
yana was an adept in the art of winning over elephants by his music. 18 
The mahauts (halthivdua : mintha) were armed with hooks 19 ( ahkusa ) ; 
housing (uccula mod. jhul) is mentioned. 20 The elephants were tied 
to a post {aland) and their feet were secured with a rope. 21 The elephant 
stables ( jaddasdla ) are referred to. 22 The wooden seat on the back 
of the elephant was known as gilli 23 the equivalent of modern ambdri. 

8 11. 18 ; also cf. Majjhima r I, p. 229 ; Ram&yana , II, 67. 20 ; MahAbhArata, II, 83. 24. 

7 For their characteristics, see 4.281 ; also see Ndya, 1, p. 39 ; also cf. Hastilaksanam (66) 
a chapter in ihc Brhat Sam/iita ; Arthasastra, pp. 151 f. The Sammoha Vinodani (p. 397) mentions 
ten species of elephants : kalaoaka , garlgeyya,'pandar a, tamba , pifigala, gandha, mangala, kema, 
Upojatha and chaddanta . See also Ramdyana , I, 6. ,26. 

8 Ava. cu., II, p. 170 f. 9 Jbid., 468. 

10 Uttara.y Ti. 9. p. 140 f. 11 7. 9. 

12 Ava. cu., II, p. 160. 13 Ibid., pp. 161 f. 

A gandhahastin or ‘the scent elephant* was the best type of elephant. It was the leader 

of its herd and it survived even if fallen in a cave. An Acarya is compared with a gandhahastin 

(Brh.Bhd., 1. 2010). 

16 NayA., 6, p. 70. 

i® Vivd., 2, p. 13 ; Ov& 30, p. 117 ; 31, p. 132. Also see RAm&yana, I, 63. 18. 

17 Nisi. cA., 8, p. 622. 

*» Ava. ci.. II, p. 161. 18 Das. su., 2. 10 ; Utiari. TV, i, p. W, 

*« Ova., 30, p. 117. 81 Utiari. TV, < P • W. 

M Vya. Bbi„ 10, 494. 8® JUtyw. ffl., 3, . 
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CAVALRY 

The third constituent of the four-fold army was the cavalry. The 
great value of the horses at the time of Kautilya lay in their quick move¬ 
ment and they were regarded as specially useful for guarding advanced 
positions, for protecting the treasury and eommissariat, for cutting: off 
the enemy’s supply, for delivering attacks against the enemy’s forces and 
for pursuing a retreating foe.* 4 

Three varieties of horses are mentioned, viz., diva, aJvatara,gfwtahe.** 
An aioa was a well-bred horse from Pakkhali (valhika according, to Hari- 
bhadra) ; it was a clean animal*® ; an asvatard or a mule was horn of a 
different species other than its own,; such mutes came from DflaViliya ; 
foe ill-bred horses were known dc&dkirna.” Kanthaija was another variety 
of horses found in Kamboja whom no noise frightened and who exceeded 
all other horses in speed.* 8 The ^hdn&hga mentions four varieties aS 
kanthdka .** The mares which foaled horses every year, 88 were known as 
th&ini (j thanl in Marathi.) 

The horses were equipped with armour and horse-carpet; the 
crests imparted them a grim look and their waist was decorated with 
small mirrors ( thdsaga ). The saddle of the horse was known as thilli. 
The horsemen were armed with weapons.* 1 

Horses were trained. Haribhadra refers to the training of Bafiaft 
horses.** Vahiydli was the place for training horses. 88 The horsd- 
trainers (. assamaddaya ) are mentioned ; they trained the horses' by using 
different kinds of muzzles for mouth, ears, nose, hair, hoofs and thigh*, 
by hit of a bridle ( khalina ), tying with a rope to the post (tktUht r), by 
saddling ( padiydm ), brandishing ( afikana ), caning (oittappaftira), beating 
with sticks (layappah&rd), whips (kasa), lashes (chiva)f* goad andfoongs 
(Mtajutta) , 85 

Riding (assavdhaniyd) was a luxury. 88 Jumping (langkawa), circular 
movement ( vaggana ), gallop ( dhorana ) and other forms of riding are 
mentioned. 81 Horses were kept in foe stables (asSasdU).^ Meadow- 
grass ( javasa ) and husk (tusa) were given as fodder tq horses. 88 


*4 ArihaMsfra, p. 398 f. 

* 5 Dor, c*. 9 6, p. 213. . . 

w JambUf 2, p. 110, f.; also RAm&ym z, I, 6. 22. 

** UttarSL, sil. t 11. 16 ; 7^., 4. 327 ; for eight defects of a horse see Khaluhka Sotta^ 
Atiguftar*, IV, p. 190 f. ** 

» UUar&.sti., 11. 16 and die com. 

59 Com. 4. 327. Kanthaka is also mentioned in the DhammaMg 4*r h p. 95. 

•9 BfhvBto., 3., 3959 f. .. ‘ 

- w Vila., 2, p: 13 ; Old. 21, p. M*. 

** Ava> X ?•» p* 261 ; also B&ya. $&.» 161. 

M Uttard. J’i„ 9, p. 141. 

H JV&jifc, 17, p. 205 ; ako cLMwMm h p- 446. 

w I/ltord., 19: 56. . , 


• T QtfI* aid gv W2 i& ArthdMr* (p. 166) vita* ttao t*a«* «s4 e xp h t ta t 

w r»«.m,iW84, 
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INFANTRY 

The foot-soldier ( pdyaHa ) constituted the main portion of the army. 
Kautilya classifies them as regulars ( maula ), hired soldiers ( bhrta ), those 
supplied by fighting corporations {ireni), those recruited from the enemies’ 
country, those recruited from the country of an ally, and lastly, those 
recruited from amongst wild tribes. 40 

The foot-soldiers carried various weapons noticeable among them 
being swords, javelins, spears and bows. 4 * They were clad in mail- 
coats in order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows 
and other missiles (. sannaddhabaddhavammiyakavaya ). 4 * 

The whole army administration was under the control of the com- 
mander-in-chief ( balavduya ) also known as sentvai . 4 ® It was his duty 
to attend to the training and efficient organisation of the army and the 
enforcement of proper discipline among the soldiers. 

II 

ETHICS OF WAR 

The ancients realised the terrible loss in men and money to 
both parties in war, and. hence they tried to avoid war in general. They 
first tried the four diplomatic means, viz -, sdma, dama, danda and bheda, 
failing which they had to declare war. Before the two parties actually 
entered into the war, a data or a courier, who conveyed the royal procla¬ 
mation to the opposite party, was deputed with the message. We learn 
that before entering into war with Ce<Jaga, Kuniya sent his duta to his 
opponent thrice, finally giving him orders to place his left foot on the 
foot-stool of the enemy (in a spirit of defiance) and deliver him the letter 
keeping it on the edge of the spear. 44 Then the king Padibuddhi and 
his five fellow-kings deputed their envoys to king Kumbhaga asking 
him either to give his daughter in marriage or prepare for war. 4 * 

WARFARE 

The art of warfare together with its various tactics, stratagems and 
practices, was well known in those days. The Uttarddhyayana curni 
mentions vehicles, chariots, horses, elephants, foot-soldiers, shields 
(fvorana), weapons, tact (kusalatta), diplomacy, competency, persever¬ 
ance, good physique and health as necessary for carrying on a war. 48 
Camps (khandh&vtranivesa) were an important conjunct of warfare. 41 

*• ArthaHstra, p. 156. « Oti., 31, p. 132. ** VUA-, 2. p. 13. 

^ Ova . si", $9. 44 Niryt. 1. 

4 ! Myd., 8, p. 97 IT. A duta ought not to be slain ( Artha&stra , p. 30); for qualifications 
of a duta , see Manu (VII, 64 f), 

48 3, p. 93. The Arthaiastra (p. 309) refers to three kinds of warfare, viz., open, treacherous 
and silent (».*., killing yn enemy by employing spies when there is no talk of battle at all); 
also see p. 166. * 

41 m 8, p. Ill; 16, p. 190, Also see MahfiNfirata, V, 16$, 
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A distinction is made between juddha and sahgdma. In the former 
there was no order in fighting, while in the latter battle formations were 
used (vQka ).* 8 The sagadavuha (waggon array) and garuiavdha (eagle 
array) are mentioned in the Niryavaliydo. The army of Ced&ga formed 
the former while that of Kflniya the latter. 4 * The cakka, danda and 
suci vHhas are also mentioned . 80 Two types of battles are mentioned : 

(1) battles in which war-engines were employed ( mahdJildkanfaka ),” 

(2) battles in which chariots and pestles were used ( rahamusala ). It is 
said that in these battles a huge number of people were killed.** 

Siege-warfare was the usual practice. The aggressive" king would 
besiege the neighbour’s state and challenge him either to surrender 
or to prepare for the battle. Sometimes the seige continued for a con¬ 
siderable time. Kflnika is said to have besieged the city of Vesali for 
a long period . 83 King Salivahana used to lay siege to Bharuyakaccha 
every year . 84 It is stated that when Jiyasattu and other kings besieged 
Mihila, king Kumbhaga closed the city gates and the citizens could not 
move out . 85 It is for this reason that the cities of those days were 
strongly fortified. The fortifications consisted of walls ( pdgdra ), battle¬ 
ments ( gopura ), towers ( attdlaga ), moats and trenches ( ussulaga , com. 
kh&dika) and sayagghi for defending a town. 8 * 

Strategy and diplomacy played an important part in this type of 
warfare. Men of shrewd commonscnse and profound wisdom brought 
into play their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics to cause the other 
party to surrender. We are told as to how Abhayakumara, by a clever 
subterfuge which consisted of burying the counterfeit coins in the enemy’s 
camp, created suspicion in the mind of Pajjoya about the fidelity of his 
soldiers and thus foiled his attack on Rayagiha . 87 A regular system 
of espionage was another feature of siege-warfare. Spies were regularly 
employed to watch the activities of the enemy. They joined the enemy’s 
people and found out their secrets. We have seen how K&uika 
employed hermit Kulavalaya to cause the citizens of Vesali to destroy 
the mound and secured victory over Cedaga. 8 * 

** Jambu., T‘- 2, 24. 

l,p. 28. Kautilya mentions details of various battle arrays which also include 
garuia and saka^a vyUhas . It is called an eagle-like array when, having formed the wings, 
the front is made to bulge out; when it consists of two lines in front and has its wings arranged 
as in the staffdike array, it is called a cart like array ( ArthaMstra, pp. 403 f ; also see Mams, 
VII, 187 f; Mah&bhh VI, 56; 75 ; also Date, The Art of War in Ancient India , p. 72 ff), 

59 Old., 40, p. 186 ; Panha 3, p. 44. * 

51 According to Monier William’s Sanskrit Dictionary , MahdliUt is a kind of weapon 
(a lataghnt with iron nails.) 

55 According to Abhayadeva, however, MahHUilakat^aka is so called because in this battle 
even a thorn (kanfaka) acted like a big stone (mahteifa) ; Rahamusala was so called because a 
single chariot equipped with a mace {masala) moved about which effected a great execution 
of men (Bhag. f 7. 9). Also see Harivarhia , II, 42. 21; II. 39. 75. 

5t Ava. cu ., II, p. 173. 

54 Ibid., p. 200 f. 

55 jv&jd., 8 , p. 112. 

59 UttarA ., 9,18; Ova., 1, p, 5. 

Ava. cfi., II, p. 159. 

Ibid., p. 174. 
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. . ' ' CAUSES OF WAR 

The- causes of war in ancient India could be classified under the 
following heads :—(i) It was the age of chivalry, and what worthier cause 
could there be-than rescuing a damsel in distress or a maiden whom the 
knight -errant loved but who was to be married to others. Any insult 
tow women s however, had also to be avenged and this led to wars. The 
Pavhavdgarana mentions Slta, 58 Dovai, 00 Ruppiol, 61 Paumavai, Tara,®* 
Kancana, 8 ® Rattasubhadda, 84 Ahinnika, SuvannaguJiya, 65 Kinnari, 
Surupa, Vijjumal and RohinI, 88 who were the causes of wars. Similar 
wars took place for Malli 07 and Miyavati. 68 (2) The second cause of 
War was the aggressive spirit cf certain rulers. The cause if analysed 
was not so trivial as the wish to possess certain jewels, etc., which found 
expression in forcing the weaker side to accept the will of the stronger 
aid£<*- There was a fight between Pajjoya and Dummuhaovera diadem ; 80 
between Nami and Gandajasa over an elephant, 10 between Kuniya and 
Qedaga over an elephant and the necklace. 71 (3) The boundary dispute 
or-the-rise of a neighbouring state sometimes brought about war. (4) 
The war of Gakravdrtins, however, was fought not for aggrandisement 
but for the strength of the central government. 

WEAPONS 


, Various kinds of weapons were used in ancient times fer offensive 
apd defensive purposes. The Panhavagaraua mentions the following 
Weapons : muggara (Indian club), musandhi (octagonal club), 72 karakaya 
(saw), satti (spear), hala (plough), gada (mace or heavy club), musala 
(pestle), cakka (discus), kunta (lance), lomora (javelin), sula (trident spit), 
lauda (light club), bhindipala (crooked club), savvala (an iron spear), 
pafjisa (battle-axe), camme^ha (stone covered with leather), duhana (hat¬ 
chet), mutthiya (dagger;, asikhedaga (sword with a shield), khagga (sword), 


8® The story of Sita is narrated in the Paumacariya. 

60 Dovat’s account is given in the Nnyadhammakaha (16). 

• l The war caused by carrying away of Ruppini and Paumavai by Kn»0a is described 
iu \McTrifapfis<rfakapurufacarita (8. 6.). 

/** The fight over Tara is narrated in the Trifafli (7. 6). Also cf. Pdmdyatia, IV, 16. 

The stories of Kaiicana, Ahinnika, Kinnari, Surfipa and Vijjumai, says Abhayadeva, 
ace not known ; however, Weber identified Ahinnika with Ahalya, the Indra’s mistress in the 
MatoblArata, 

6® The war caused by the abduction by Arjuna of Subbadrft is narrated in the Tri$a§ti. 

8* The story of the war on the slave>girl Suvannaguliya is narrated in the Uttatadhyqy&m 
jCoxz^Kientary (18, p. 263 ff). 

66 The story of the fight over Rohi&i, the mother of Balarama and the wife of Vasudeva* 
cs narrated in Trifafli, (8* 4) ; Amylyacandra Sen, A Critical Introduction to the Path* id* 
garap&im, p. 49 f, 

6* Mya . 8. 

68 Ava. cu. 9 p. 89. 

68 Uttard ft., 9, 136 f. 

l« Ibid., 9, 140 f. 

71 Ava. cu„ II, p. 172 ff. 

18 Musa$4l is also mentioned in the MMbharata (II, 70. 34), 
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capa (bow), ndrdca (iron-tipped arrow), kanaka (arrow), kappini (a kind 
of scissors), vdsi (adze), parasu (axe; 73 and sayagghi). H Defensive armours 
are mentioned. We are told that Kuiiika used an impregnable coat of 
mail while fighting with Cecjaga. 73 

Besides, magical missiles are mentioned, ndgabdija, idmasabdna, 
paumabdna, vahnibdna, etc., arc described as great weapons. It is said 
that the serpent missiles when set on the bow went forth like an arrow, 
then they transmuted into snakes and acted like a lasso ; the missiles 
of darkness filled the battle-field with darkness. 78 

Flags, drums and trumpets roused the spirit of the warriors in ancient 
India. The warriors from either side tried to cut off the banners with 
arrows and they captured the flag and the battle was lost to the party 
which lost the flag. 77 The Brhatkalpa Bhasya refers to four types of 
drums of Kanha Vasudeva, viz., Komudika, 78 Sahgdmiya, Dubbhuiya, and 
Asivopasaminl; it is said that they all were made of sandal wood. The 
drums were also imbued with medicinal properties. It is said that 
asivopasaminl when beaten banished the diseases for the period cf six 
months. 70 Krsiia possessed anotner drum named Sanndhiya. so Hear¬ 
ing the beating of this drum the warriors gathered together and marched 
against the king Paumanabha. 81 


18 pp. 17a, 44 ; Uttara., 19, 51. 55, 58, 01 f; see also Abhidhanaciniamani (3. 446-461) ; 

Arlhasaslra (p. 110 f) ; Ramayana , III, 22. 20 ff; Pusalkar, Bhasa—A Study, ch. xvi, p. 414 ; 
Banerjea, op. cit., p. 204 ff; Mehta, P.B.I., p. 171 ; Date, G. T., The Art of War in Ancient India ; 
Oppert Gustav, Weapons and Armoury Organisation. 

74 9.. 18; also Ramayatia, I, 6. 11; according to the Arthasastra (p. 110), it 

was a big pillar with immense number of sharp points on its surface and situated on the top of 
a fort wall. Sataghni is also mentioned in the Mahabharata III, 291. 24 ; it was ornamented 
with bells and was bright and hollow ; it was flung by hand and like a sword or a spear, was 
split to pieces, by arrows ; Hopkins, J.A.O.S. , Vol. 13, p. 300. 

75 Bhag., 7. 9. 

rr P' **’ J am ^ u Su. Ti 24, p. 124 a. Also see. Ramayana , I, 27. 56. 

•* cf. Bhag ., 7. 9 ; for the description of a flag see Kalpa , 3. .40. cf. also B&mayana 
III, 27. 16 ; Mahabh&rata , VI, 83, 46 ff. 

78 In the Mahabharata , Kaumudiki is mentioned as a mace of. Krsna : it was capable o f 
slaying every daitya, Mah&bh&rata, I, 251. 28. 

78 Pi. f 356. 

*« SannOhiki bheri is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (I, 244. 38). 

*1 My&„ 16, p. 190. ' 
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In India the village or a gdma formed the unit of administration. 
The bulk of the people as in present days lived in the villages, 1 which 
are described as lying within easy reach of the village cocks (< kukkuta - 
sandeya-gdmapaura) ? and where one had to pay the eighteen kinds of 
taxes referred to above. A gdma was the generic term for an inhabited 
settlement, not possessing the fortifications of a nagarn or a rdjadhdni. 
A large number of families were reckoned as constituting a village.® We are 
told that ninety six villages were attached to the town of Mahura,. 4 
An interesting discussion is given on what constitutes a village in the 
Brhatkalpa Bhdsya. (i) It L said that the limit of a village is the distance 
to which the cows go to graze. But this assertion is contested on the 
ground that the cows proceeded to other villages as well; (ii) then it is 
stated that the distance which a grass-cutter or a wood-cutter, getting 
up early morning covers and after doing his work returns at sunset to 
his own place is called a village ; (iii) a village has its own boundary ; 
(iv) its extent could also be determined by the situation of the village 
garden at the end ; (v) or the village-well; (vi) or the extent to which 
the children go to play ; (vii) the nucleus of the village is formed by the 
erection of devakula. 

Th e 'sabhd or assembly hall was situated in the centre of the villa¬ 
ge. 1 Different types of villages are mentioned such as uttanakamallakdkdra, 
avdiimikhanullakihira, sampitanillakdkdra, khandimallakdkdra and others.® 

The majority of villages probably contained a heterogeneous po¬ 
pulation, but there were others inhabited exclusively or mainly 
by members of a single caste or followers of a single occupation. For 
example, the city of Vaisali had three important suburbs, namely, 
Bambha&agama, Khattiya-Kundaggama and Vaijiyagama, inhabited 
by Brahmaijas, Ksatriyas and the merchants in succession. Then there 
were villages inhabited by peacock-tamers ( mayuraposaga ), T acrobats* 
and robbers ( corapalli ).° There were border villages ( paccantagdrfia ) 
which were in a very insecure condition. 10 / 


» Bhag. Ti; 1. 1. 

* Rayb. Sit., I. p* 4. 

& Das . cu„ p. 373. According to the Naya. (1* p, 43) a village constituted ten thousand 
families ; cf. Arlhafastra, p. 45. 

4 Brhk Bha., 1. 1776. 

* Hid., 1. 1096 ff. 

8 Ibid., 1. 1103-8 

1 Uitarb. 7*i.» 3, p* 57. 

8 Ava. cil. f p. 544. 

* Vivb., 3, p. 20 etc. 

10 See Ava, cU ti II, p* 198; cf. Cullanbraia Jbtaka (No, 477), IV, p. 220. 
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Unfortunately, we do not get much information regarding the inter¬ 
nal administration of a village. We arc told that the villages wei e under 
their headmen'known as bhoiya, bhojika 11 or mayahara, 12 and the meetings 
of the villages were held in a hall ( sabhd) . 13 The leader of a madamba 
which consisted of eighteen thousand villages was known as madambiya . M 
The guild or corporation (sent) was a powerful factor in the economic and 
social life of the people of the village, about which we shall see further. 


** Vyo. BM„ 7. 400 ; cf. f&mabhojaka in the Dhammapada A., I, p. 00 ; alto tee Rhy* 
Davids, Cambri dgt History of Indus, p. 003. 

** UttarH. ft., 3, p. 67 ; 0, p. 142a : 18, p. 260, 
u BAy&. SQ., 21. 

* Vya.BM. ft., 4. 62. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Economic factors have been the main guiding factors in the history 
of the world from time immemorial. Unfortunately, the material at 
our disposal representing the economic conditions in India is fragmen¬ 
tary and hence it is not possible to present a systematic account of every 
fact relating to the economic life of the ancient Indian people. Neverthe¬ 
less, whatever meagre account we could gather is given here in the 
hope it will prove valuable. 




CHAPTER 1 


PRODUCTION 

I 

LAND 

Every activity which results in creation of wealth is to be regarded as 
productive. The productive agents of material wealth are Land, Labour, 
Capital and Organisation, which are called Factors of Production in 
Economics. 

The rural economy of India was based chiefly on a system of village 
communities of landowners or what is known as peasant proprietorship. 1 
The common occupation of the villagers was agriculture or farming. 

AGRICULTURE : METHODS OF PLOUGHING 

Around the gdma lay its khetta or pastures, and its woodland or un¬ 
cleared jungle. Khetta or agricultural land is considered among ten 
kinds of external possessions, the rest being buildings, gold etc., seeds of 
grains, collection of wood-fuel and grass, friends and relatives, convey¬ 
ance, furniture such as bed, sofa etc., male and female slaves and utensils. 8 
A khetta is divided into setu and ketu ; the former being irrigated by 
Persian wheels {arahatta) etc., and the latter by rainfall. 8 Various met¬ 
hods of irrigation were adopted in different countries. For example, 
in the country of La$a the fields received their moisture from rainfall, 
in Sindhu from rivers, in Dravida from ponds, in Uttarapatha from wells 
and in Dimbharelaka from floods. 4 

Agriculture was carried on by ploughing. It is said that ploughing 
(kisikamma ) being done at the right time yields plenty of fruit. 8 The 
Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to the festival in honour of the ploughing deity 
(Sltd-janna) . 8 Phodikamma is mentioned as a ploughman’s profession 
dealing in ploughing the field , T In a prosperous country the lands 
were ploughed with hundreds and thousands of ploughshares, and 
sugar-cane, barley and rice were cultivated by shrewd ( pannatta ) farmers 
(karisaya ).* We read of the gdhavai Ananda who limited the cultivable 


1 Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 198. 

* Drh . Bha., i. 825. 

3 ibid., 1 . 820. 

4 ibid., 1. 1239. 

J Uttaru . Tl, 1. p. 10a. 

0 3. 3047. Gf. the Grhya Siltras (e.g. Gobhila , IV. 4. 28f,S. B. E. Vol.xxx) where the 1 god¬ 
dess Sitd is the rustic deny of the furrows and sacrifice may be ottered to he*anywhere, but 
preferably on a field of rice or barley (V. M. Aptc, Social and Religious Life in the Grhya 
Sutras, X, p. 129). In the Mahdbhdrata (VII, 105. 19) Sitd is a goddess of harvest. The 
legend of the birth of Sita is mentioned in the Rdtmyana (I. 66 14f), and it is by furrow¬ 
ing the earth with a plough that Janaka gives birth* to SIta (Sylvan Levi, Pre* Aryan 
ana Pre-Dravidian in India , pp. 8-15). 

7 Uvd., 1, p. 11. * W ' 

• 1, p. 2; kva . (Hari.), 947, p. 426a* 
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land to five hundred ploughshares, each one ploughing one hundred 
acres (niyattana) of land.® Three types of ploughshares arc mentioned, 
viz., hala, kuliya and nahgala ; 10 spade (kudala) was known. 11 The 
fields were guarded by fences. 12 Samvdha is mentioned as a place situat¬ 
ed in a mountain or any other place of safety where the farmers used to 
store their corn. 13 


FIELD-CROPS 

The predominant grain harvest was that of rice of different varieties. 
Kalamaidli , a variety of rice, which was cultivated in the eastern part 
of Indians referred to; 14 rakta&dli,mahd&dli and gandhadali are mentionedn 
as other varieties. 16 The paddy was sown during the rains, and whe- 
ripc, the crops were harvested with newly sharpened sickles (navapajjana 
ehim asiehim ), thrashed, winnowed and then taken to the granary where 
they were filled in new jars which were sealed and kept in a corner. 18 

The piles of the rings ( valaya ) were made of straws and leaves known 
as kadapalla and tanapalia, which served as receptacles for grains. The 
inside floor space was coated with cow-dung. The round heap of 
grains was called pnnja ; if it was slightly oblong, it was called rasi ; a 
heap of grains was pressed close to the wall ; besmeared with ashes 
(Idnchita) ; sealed with cow-dung and kept in the required places,screening 
it with a screen of straw and bamboos. 38 In the rainy season the grains 
were stored in a granary made of earth ( koftha ), of straw and bamboos 
(palla), a granary standing on pillars ( mafica ), the upper storey of the house 
(maid), covered with a lid coated with cow-dung (olitta), coated with mud 
all over (litta), closed (pihita), scaled with earthen seals ( muddiya ), by mak¬ 
ing lines etc. (lanchiya ). 10 Kumbhl, karabhi, 20 pallaga, 21 muttoli , mukha, 
idura, alindaa and oedra (apaedri ) 23 are mentioned as other forms of storage. 
In ganjasald various kinds of corns were pounded. 23 A wooden mortar 
(udukhala) for cleansing rice and a threshing floor (khalaya) were known. 84 
Then mention is made of a cattle-feeding-basket (gokilarlja) and winnow¬ 
ing sieve (suppakatlara) . 26 __ 

• Uvu., J, p. 7. Nivartana is mentioned by Haudhayana ; it vva.s an area of land sufficient 
to support one man from its produce ; (S. K. Das, 'Ihe Economic History of Ancient 

India . p. 190). 

10 A va. cu, p. 81. 

11 Uva ., 2, p. 23. 

18 Abhidhnnarajcndrakom, under * No eara.* 

13 Brh. Bha.. 1. 1092. 

14 Uva., 1, p. 8., cf. Theraiiaiha (VS. 208) where t orn fields of Magadha are described £s rich* 

15 Brh. Bha., 2. 3301, 3397 f.; also see Car aka, tli. 27, p. 738. 

18 Nayil., 7. p. 80. 

lT Brh . Bha., 2. 3298. 

38 ibid . 2. 3311 f. 

19 Brh. Su., 2. 3 and Bhaftya, 2. 3394-9; 

Su, 2.10. Also mentioned in the Kdrnayaha, II. 91. 7l. 

81 A va. Ti., (Hari.) p. 75 a. Mutoli is also mentioned in the Majjhima I, p. 5). 

** Anu. Su. 131. 

88 Nisi. Cu., 9, p. 611. 

H Vya. Bha., 10. 23; Suya., 4.2.12, 

** Urt., 2, p< 23; Suya.. 4. 7. 12. 
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Seventeen kinds of grains are mentioned :—rice ( vrihi ), barley (yava), 
masura (Ervum hirsutum), wheat (godhuma), mudga (Phrascolus), sesame 
(tild), gram ( canaka ), am (Panicum Miliaceum), priyahgu (panic seeds), 
kodrava, (Paspalum Scrobiculatum), akusthaka (mod. kuttu), rice (sali ), s ® a 
pulse ( ddhaki ), kaldya (leguminous seeds), kulaltha (Dolichos Uniflorus) 
and sar).a (IJnum Usitatissimum) . 3T Amongst other field grain crops 
arc mentioned mas a, (Phrascolus Radialus), nipphdva, iS alisandaga ," 9 
sadina, palimanlhaka , 8t atari (linseed), kusumba (safflower), kaitgu (millet), 
rdlaga, (the resin of Shorea Rubusta), tuvari (tuvar in Hindi), kodusd 
(or kodrava) and mustard {sar'saia) . al The storers of crores and erorcs 
of kumbhas of these grains in their granary were called naiyatikas, 33 

Among the spices mention is made of fresh ginger ( singavera), 33 dry gin¬ 
ger (suntha), cloves (lava/iga), turmeric: (, haridrei ), cumin ( vesana , com. jt- 
raka) , 34 pepper ( mariya ), pippala (long pepper) and mustard (sarisavallhi ga) , 85 
Sugar-cane ( ucchu ) seems to have been a common crop. A sugar¬ 
cane store-house ( ucchughara ) is mentioned in Dasapura 3 ®. The sugar¬ 
cane press ( mahdjanta : kolluka ) 3T ; s also mentioned. There were sheds 
for pressing sugar-cane (jantasdld) , 38 Jantapllava was a profession that 
dealt in crushing sugar-cane, sesamum and other articles by machines. 38 
Pundravardhana was noted for sugar-cane’s crop. 40 Three varieties of 
sugar are mentioned, viz., maccaijdikd, pupphottara and paumuttara. 41 
Gourds were grown 43 and were used by the ascetics 43 . 

*• Sali was a high quality of rice; cf. Pinda. Nir., 162-5. 

27 Brh Bha., 1. 828; Sutra, 2. 1; also Pan'na. 1. 23-40. Instead of anu, priyangu, akusfthaka, 
ddhaki and kalaya the Vyavahdra Bhd. (1 \ p. 132) gives rdlaga, masa cavala, tuvari and nispava, 
(also Das cu. p. 212; cf. Arthatdstra, p. 128f; also Milindapahha , p. 267; Mdrkandcya p. 244). 

28 It is also called valla (a kind of wheat, Monier Williams Sanskrit-English Dictionary) and 
it produced intoxication {Bth. Bfid. 5. 6049). Jacobi renders it as Dolichos Sinensis, 
Jain Sutras , xlv., p. 374. 

*0 According to Weber it was a grain coming from Alexandria, and hence points to commer¬ 
cial intercourse with that country, Sacred Literature of the Jains , p. 3P. 

M Bhag. 21.2. 

81 ibid., 21. 3; also Ultra. Ji. 3, p. 58a. Koraduuika is mentioned as a best corn in 
the Mahdbhdrata (III. 193. 19). 

81 Vya. Bha. 1, p. 131 a. 

88 Bhag. 8. 3; Pama-> 1. 23. 31, 43-4. 

•4 Pinda. Nir., 54. 

8® Acti. II, 1. 8. 268. 

88 Ultard. 77., 2, p. 23. 

,7 Ultard. Su. 19. 53; Brh. Bha.. pi. 575. 

13 Vya. Bhd. 10. 484.' 

•8 Uvd. 1, p. II; Jambu Ti. 3, p. 193a. 

40 Tandula. J 7., p. 2 a. In Bengal there were two kinds of sugar-cane, the pale-yellow or 
puntfra and the dark purple or black called kdjali or kajoli. The former gave its name to the 
province ofPundrade^a to the east of theGangc3, ana latter to Kajolaka, or the province 
to the west of the Ganges, Arch . Suruy of India {Report 1879-80, Bihar and Bengal), Vol. 
XV, 1882, p. 38. 

41 Ndyd., 17, p. 203. Panna. Su. 17. 227. Malsyaniika and khaniasarkard arc mentioned, 
fn the Arthakastra (p. 100) and the Caraka , ch. 27,’ p. 795, and are rendered as granulated 
sugar and sugar-candy respectively. Puspottara is mentioned in the Vaidyakaiabda Sindhu 
and is rendered by Puspatarhard, which is perhaps the same as ‘phulsdkar* in Gujerati. 
Padmttara probably was prepared from lotus (Becnardas, Bhapdn Mahdvira rii dharmakathdo, 
p. 249f). It is translated as Carthajnus Tinctorius by Monier Williams* 

4 * Uttari I. Jl., 6, P* 103, 

« fyh. Bhd., 1. ?880, 
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Among fibre-yielding plants cotton ( kappdsa) was the most important. 44 
Among other kinds of fabrics silk, wool ( unniya ), linen ( khoma) and hemp 
{sand) may be mentioned. 45 Sdli or sdlmali trees which yielded a silky 
fibre were known. 46 

Probably indigo ( guliya) x7 and such other chemical dyes were produ¬ 
ced; the mention of a variety of colours 48 loads us to believe in their 
existence. 

Betel ( tamhola) 40 and arccca-nut {pilyaphli ) 50 were known. A 
large number of vegetables were grown. Brinjal, cucumber, radish, 
pdlahka (mod. pdlak ), karella (mod. kareld ), tuber roots (< dluga ), water- 
nuts (Jn'igdtaka, mod. sihghodd), onion, garlic 51 and gourd 52 may be 
mentioned. Vegetable-gardens (kaccha) were known where radish, 
cucumber etc., were grown 53 . 

Despite these precautions, famines occured mainly on account of 
scarcity of rain. We have referred to a long famine which broke out inPa<Ja- 
liputta during the reign of Ghandragupta Maurya. Uttarapatha was 
visited by another famine during the time of Vairasam!. 54 Still another 
famine is mentioned in Dakkhinavaha which is said to have lasted for 
a long time. 55 The Vyavahara Bhasya preserves a tradition of still another 
famine in Kosala when a certain srdvaka, who had hoarded plenty of grain, 
did not allow the five hundred Jain monks to leave the country during the 
famine. Later on, however, when the prices of grain went up he sold his 
grain and the sddhus for want of food committed suicide and were devoured 
by vultures. 56 During famine people even sold their children. 57 

The failure of crops or scarcity of food was also due to floods which 
caused severe distress to the people. The Tilthogdli gives a graphic des¬ 
cription of the flood in Padaliputta which created havoc. 58 The flood 
in Kfmcanapura is recorded in the Vyavahara Bhasya 59 . The destruction 
of SFravasti due to frequent overflowing of Aciravati is mentioned 60 . 


44 Cf. Utlarfi. 77. 4. p. 78a. 

4 5 See infra, chapter on Dress. 

4« Panna. 1. 23. 36; Utlara., 19. 52; Suva., 0. 18. 

47 Maya., 1, p. 10. 

48 Kinfuty tiila , lohiya , halidda and suhilla arc mentioned (Raya., 3, p. 20) 
Uvci.y 1, p. 9. 

50 Panna.y 1. 23. 35. 

41 ibid,!. 23.18-9,26fT, 37-8,43fT; Uttar*. Sa., 36. 90 AT. 

52 Naya., 10, p. 163. 

4» Aca. IT. 3. 3. 350. 

54 kva. cu ., p. 396. 

65 ibid., p. 404. 
w Vya . Bhn.y 10. 557-60. 

BT MahH. Nl.y p. 28. 

68 Kalyan VIjaya, Vira Nirvana, p. 12. ff. 

50 10. 450. 

60 See infra, Section V under Kunala, 
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HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture was in a much developed state. We get descriptions of 
gardens and parks ( drdma : ujjdna: nijjdm ) 01 and a large variety of garden- 
produce both fruits and flowers; almost every big city preserved one or 
more gardens. Various kinds of creepers {layd : valli) arc mentioned ; 
the chief amongst them being pauma, ndga, asoga, campaga, cuya, vdsanti , 
aimuttaya, kunda and samaP* Among flowers most important being 
navamdlikd, korantaka , bandhujivaka, kanera, jdti, mogara, yuthikd, mallikd, 
vdsanti, mrgadaniikd, campaka, kunda and others. 03 

Among fruits mention may be made of mango, fig, plaintain, date, 
wood-apple, citron, bread-fruit, pomegranate, grapes, cocoanut, and 
others 0 *. Mango-groves consisting of one thousand mango trees were 
also known. 08 

Kottaka was a drying place for fruits; people used to gather fruits 
from jungles and store them at this place; they carried them in waggons, 
bundles etc. to cities for sale. 00 Four methods of ripening fruits are 
mentioned. Some fruits such as mango etc. were ripened by covering 
them with husk or straw ( indhana ). Tinduka (a fruit of the ebony tree) 
and other fruits were ripened by subjecting them to a heating process. The 
process was that first a hollow was made in which the cow-dung fire was 
lit; around this other hollows were made which were filled with rawfruits. 
Those hollows were connected with the central hollow by means of holes 
and thus the fruits ripened by the heat of the fire ( dhuma ). Then 
cucumber ( cirbhata ) and citron ( bijapura) etc. ripened by mixing them 
with ripe fruits (gandha). Lastly, the fruits ripened in their natural 
way on trees (vaccha) , 07 

It is said that the people of Koftkana were fond of fruits and flowers 
and they maintained themselves by selling them. 08 Flower-houses were 
made during festivals. 08 

Among the miscellaneous products mention may be made of saffron 
{kumkuma), camphor ( kappura ), cloves ( lavahga ), lac, sandal, 78 honey 
(: mahuY 1 and others. 

Then we have waste lands which may be classified into cremation or 
burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river tracts. 

01 See Bhag, Tl, 6.7; Raya, Ji.Su., 1, p. 6; Brh. Bhd. Vr., 4. 4522; 1. 3170f; Anu ffl., 
p. 53 Nisi, cu. t 8, p. 494. 

8* Raya, Sti. f 3, p. 18; Naya. 1, p. 10. 

63 Pcnna 1.23. 23-5. For the flower and plants see Ramayana , II. 94. 8ff; also S. K. Das, 
op'.cit, pp. 104f, 206-7. 

84 Pama . I, 23. 12-7; Ac*. II, 1. 8. 266. 

8* Uvd, 7, p. 47; for similar references in the Jfdtakas, see S. K. Das, op. cit. s ^p. 207 f. 

88 Brh. Bha. 1. 872. 
et ibtd., 1. 841 f. 

63 ibid., 1. 1239. 

™ My&, 8, pp. 93, 95, 103. 

T0 ibid., 1, pp. 3, 10. „ 

71 Three varieties of honey are mentioned, viz., macchiya, kuttiya and bh&rmra (Av*, rfl. II. 
p. 319); also see Caraka , ch. 27, p. ?96. 
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The pasture grounds (daviya) 13 were very useful where herds of 
cattle and goats were grazed. Davaggi is mentioned as a profession 
that dealt in burning grass and protecting the fields.’ 3 The cowherds 
(govdlaka) and shepherds ( ajdpdla: chdgaliya ) were employed, who fed 
the herds to these grounds for grazing. We hear of a shepherd who was 
very good at shooting and used to make holes in the leaves of a banyan 
tree with his tiny bow (dhamhiyd) , u 

REARING OF LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY FARMING 

Cattle were a highly esteemed form of wealth in ancient India, and 
cows, buffaloes, oxen and sheep were included among the precious 
possessions of a king.’ 6 Vaya ( vraja ) also known as sangilla or a herd 
of cattle is mentioned; each vraja consisting of ten thousand cows.” 
It is said that king Karakanduwas very fond of the herds of cattle (gokula) 
and possessed a number of herds of kinc.’ 8 

Breeding and rearing of cattle was an essential concern of the people. 
The A bhiras (mod. Ahir), who tended the cows, arc mentioned. We are 
told of an Kbhira woman of Mathura, who used to supply milk and curds 
to a perfumer. Once upon a time at the wedding of her son she invited 
the perfumer and his wife. The perfumer could not attend the ceremony 
in person but he sent various clothes and ornaments for the bride and the 
bridegroom as a gift. The A bhiras were much pleased at this and in 
return they presented two strong-bodied bull-calves to the perfumer.’® 
Cattle were supplied with necessary grass and water (tanapdniya). 
There were large cow-pens (gomandava) where the herds of cows, bulls 
and calves were kept. A cattle-lifter (kmlaggiiha) is mentioned, who used 
to go to the cow-pen and rob the cattle at night. 80 Quarrels among cow¬ 
herds are frequently referred to. The cows of various colours such as 
black, blue, red, white, and brindled were known; cows were often 
attacked and devoured by lions and tigers in the jungle. 81 

Dairy farming was in an advanced state and the supply of milk and 
its four products ( gorasa ), viz., curds, butter-milk, butter and ghee, was 
abundant and so people could get highly nutritious food. The milk of cow, 
buffalo, camel, goat and sheep is mentioned. 88 Khlraghara was known as 
a place where products of milk were available in plenty. 83 The cattle 

11 Ad l. II, 3. 2. 350. 

1* Uv 8., 1, p. 11. 

14 Uttari. 71. 6, p. 103. 

i» Owl. Su., 6; also Ava. Ti. (Hari.), p. 128. For the-list of cattle see Panne., 1. 34. 
18 Vya. Bha. 2. 23. 

it UiA., 1, p. 6; also Brh. BbS.., 3. 4268. 
i* UltarS. Jl., 0, p. 134a. 

!• Ava. Mr., 471; Ava. cH. t p. 280 f. 

8° Vina. 2, p. 14 f. 

81 Ava. cu., p. 44. 

81 ibid. II, p. 310. 

88 Ms't. eC., 0, p. 511, 
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were also utilised for the production of hide, bones, ivory nails and hair.® 4 
Slaughter houses ($un<f) were known. A slaughter house is mentioned 
where five hundred buffaloes were slaughtered every day. 88 

Then we had flocks of sheep and goats confined in an enclosure 
(«?d aga). se They were utilised for wool-production. The brooms 
(;rayaharaxya ) and blankets were made of sheep wool.®’ People used to 
kill sheep and cat their flesh seasoned with salt, oil and pepper.® 8 
Mention is made of a young ram which was fed on rice and grass till 
it was fattened and was killed on the arrival of the guest. 88 Veterinary 
science was also in a developed stage. 80 


ARBORICULTURE 

Coming to the forest lands, 81 India seems to have been rich in 
forest tracts. A forest (a$.avi) of eighteen yojanas is mentioned near 
Rayagiha. 88 Almost the whole country was covered with a large variety 
of trees. Many species of trees covered with fruits and flowers, are 
mentioned ; nimba, dmra, jambu, sdla, aukola, bakula, paldsa, putraniiva , 
bibhitaka , &im&apd, iriparni, asoka, tinduka, kapittha, mdtulihga , bilva, dmalaga, 
phaxyasa, dd&ima, a&vattha, udumbara, va\a, nandi, tilaka, sins a, saptaparx^a, 
lodhra, candana, arjuna , tdlatamdla and others. 88 

The trees provided the country with materials for the construction of 
houses, vehicles etc. Various kinds of bamboos, 84 creepers, 88 grass, 86 
medicinal herbs and roots 81 were to be found in plenty. Va mkamma 
is mentioned as a profession dealing in wood, which included the felling 
of trees. Ihgdlakamma was another profession that dealt in charcoal by 
preparing it from fire wood; it also included brick-making according to the 
commentator. 88 

There were wood-gatherers (kai/thahdraga), leaf-gatherers ( pattahdraga) 
and grass-cutters ( tamhdraga ) whom we meet frequently roaming about 
in the forest. 88 


** Pinda. 50 

85 Ava . cii II, p. 169. 

M Virt 4, p. 30. 

Bfh . Sa., 2. 25; Bh&> 3. 3914* 
w Sava. II, 6. 37. 

88 Uttart., 7. Iff. 

80 Nisi.cu., 19, p. 1244» 

81 Various terms are mentioned to denote a forest; vdnd, variakha^ia, tanaraji and kdnand ; 
for explanation see Bhag, /»*, 5.7; Arm. cu., p. 53. 

89 Uttara . 8, P* 125. 

83 Parina . 1. 23.12ff, 35f. Raya, 3, p. 12. 10., 736. For useful trees in the Atharvaveda 

see S. K. Das, op . cit ., pp. 98-103; also pp. 105-8; 204-9; Ram&yana, III, 15.15 ff; 
IV. 1*76 ff; Mahabhar&ta II, 57. 44 ff. * 

®4 Vdmsa, vetjM and kanaka are mentioned as varieties of bamboo (Panna. I. 23. 32). 
85 For various kinds of lalas and vallis see ibid., 1. 23. 25 f. . * * 

88 For various kinds Of grass see ibid., 1. 23. 33f. 

8T For various kind of herbs etc. see ibid,, 1. 23.40 
88 Urt, 1, p. 11; also cf. Vya. Bh&. 8. 89; Art, II. 2. 303. 

88 Mjfi. 13. p. 143; Bfh, Bh&., 1. 1097; Arm, Sa. 9 130. 
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HUNTING 

Then we come to hunting. As flesh-eating was common in those 
days, hunting had its great value. The kings used to go for hunting 
with a large retinue. We are told about king Safijaya who chased the 
deer on horseback in the Kesara garden. 100 Hunting ( miyavaha ) is 
referred to in the Bhagavati; 101 there were regular hunters ( migaluddhaya) 
whose occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn their living 
by selling them. Hunting with hounds is also mentioned. 10 * Such 
hunters were called soqiya (aaunika ); others who captured animals by 
snare were known as vdgurika. m Snares and traps (ku^ajala) are 
mentioned. 104 Even elephants were hunted. 10 ' 

POULTRY 

Another industry was that of bird-catching and fowling. We meet 
the fowlers ( sauniya) with bow and arrow aiming at partridges, ducks, 
quails, pigeons, monkeys and francoline partridges ( kapifijala). 100 Birds 
were caught with hawks (vidamsiya) , trapped in nets (jdla) and captured 
with the help of bird-lime ( leppa). 101 With spades and bamboos, baskets in 
their hands, the fowlers (aix^dvaniya) went in search of eggs of 
female crow, owl, pigeon, \it\ibhi, crane, pea-hen and hen, which were 
cooked in baking-pans and were sold. 108 Peacock-tamers ( posaga) were 
also known. 108 Cuckoos, 110 partridges, 111 parrots, madana sdlikds 112 (the 
female of the cuckoo) and other birds were tamed. 

FISHERIES 

Fishing formed another occupation. Various ways of catching fish 113 
were known. Fish were caught with hooks (jdla) and in bow-net 
(maggarajdlaa) and then cleaned and killed. 114 A settlement of fisher¬ 
men (macchandhvddaga) is mentioned, where a large number of fishermen 


»oo Uttar*. Si., 18. 2f. 
wi l. 8. 

W» Suya. II, 2. 31. 

wt Bxh. Bln. 1. 2786; Vya. Bln. 3. p. 20a. 

104 Uttar*. 10. 63. 

Its Suya. II, 6; 0.2. 

10 # ibid. II. 2. 31f. For the list of birds see Panna. 1. 35; Bay*, sit.. 3. 
loi Uttar*. 10. 65. 

1#» Vina. 3, p. 22. 

109 Vya., Bha. 3. p. 20a; Naya. 3. p. 02. 

Ho Ogha., p. 126. 

Vasu., p. 57. 

Ava . cU., p. 558. 

llg For various species of fish sec Papna. 1.33, For similar reference in the Jatakas set 
S. K. Das, op. cit . p. 212. 

*1* Uttar a. 19. 64; cf. Vivft (8, p. 47) which mentions twenty two ways of catching fish; 

dahagalana , dahamalofla, dahamaharia , dahaoaharia, dahapavana, ayarnpula, patlacaptilc, macchpan - 
dhata, macchapuccha , jamb ha. tisira , bhisira , dJiiiara, visira, hillifi, jhiUirl, tala, gala, kHiapasa 
vakkabandha, mttabandha and valabandha . 
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was employed. They went to the river Jauija, filled their boats with 
fish, dried them, cooked them and sold them in the market. 115 Tortoises 
were also caught for purposes of food. 115 

MANUFACTURES 

TEXTILES—SPINNING AND WEAVING 

Now we come to the various manufacturing industries prevalent in 
those days. Next to agriculture, spinning and weaving was the most 
important industry. The cloth makers ( nantikka : kolia) are described as 
one of the five important craftsmen, others being the potters, the car¬ 
penters, the black-smiths and the barbers. 117 Mention is made of 
dealers in dussa (dosiya ), yarn ( sottiya ) and cotton ( kappdsiya ). Then there 
were tailors (tunnaga), weavers ( tantuvdya ) and makers of silken cloth 
(pai/takula) . us The sivaga (tailors) and chimpaya (calico printers, chimpi 
in Hindi) were included among important craftsmen. 119 

Carding is mentioned. The seduga cotton after the seeds were re¬ 
moved were carded ( pinjiya ) and from this slivers (pelu) were prepared. 120 
Spinning of cotton 121 and that of the bark of dugulla tree 122 and grass 123 
(. vaccaka , mufljam) was also known. 

Weaving sheds (tantuvayasdld ) are mentioned; one such shed was 
situated outside the suburb of Nal and a, 124 Various kinds of cloths were 
known and regular trade was carried on in cloths. 

Then there was the washing and dyeing industry. Washermen 
were included among eighteen corporations. Soda ( sajjiydkhdra ) is 
mentioned as washing material. The clothes were moistened with it and 
heated on fire and then washed with clean water . 125 Thrashing against 
stone , 125 brushing (gha\\ha), rubbing (mattha), and perfuming ( sampa - 
dhumiya) of clothes was known . 127 Mention is also made of laundries 
rayagasdld). 128 

Clothes such as towels etc. were dyed in saffron. 120 Clothes dyed 
in red colour ( kdsdi ) were worn in hot weather. 130 The parivrdjakas used 


1U Viva. 8, p. 46 f; Vya. Bha. 3. p. 20a. 
n# Mya. 4. 

111 Ava, cU., p. 166; Ava. Ti., (Hari.), 947, p. 426a. 
118 Panna. 1. 37. 

118 Jahibu. Ti„ 3, p. 193a. 

1,0 B\h. Bha., 1 . 2996. 

121 SUya. Ti II., 6. P- 388. 

1,8 Nisi, cu., 7, p. 467. 

228 Brh. Bha., 2. 3676. 

1,4 Ava. cH., p, 282. 

125 Mya, 6, p. 74.; also Ava,. cU. II. p. 61. 

125 Pinia. Mr. 34. 

127 Ach. II. 6. 1. 367; Brh. SH., 1. 45. 

128 Vya. Bha., 10.484. 

1,8 Mya. 1. p. 7. 

888 Bxh. Bha. PI., 613. 
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to wear clothes dyed in red ochre (, geruya), 131 The profession of a rajaka , 
washerman, combined with itself the profession of a dyer as well. 

MINING AND METALLURGY 

India was rich in mineral wealth and so in ancient India mining 
was an important industry. The principle kinds of ores obtained from 
mines were iron, copper, tin, lead, silver (hiranna or ruppa ), gold ( suvanna) 
and diamond . 132 Kaliyadiva possessed rich mines of gold, jewels and 
diamond . 133 Iron and other metals were obtained by fusion . 134 

Besides metals there were hundreds of mineral substances such as 
salt ( Iona ), soda (usa), yellow orpiment ( hariydla ), vermilion ( hikgulaya ), 
arsenic (, manosila ), mercury (. sasaga ), antimony ( anjana ) and others . 185 

In those days Indians and specially women-folk were as fond of orna¬ 
ments as they arc now. So gold-smiths (suvannakara) had a flourishing 
trade . 130 Kumaranandi is mentioned as a rich gold-smith of Campa , 137 
Musiyadaraya v/as another gold-smith ( kaldya ) of Teyalipura . 138 

Fourteen kinds of ornaments are mentioned : a chain of eighteen 
strings of pearls ( hdra ), a chain of nine strings of pearls (addhahdra), a single 
string of pearls ( egdvali ), a necklace ofgold and gcms(ka)jagdvali) ,a necklace 
ofjcwcls ( rayandvali ), a necklace of pearls (mulldvali), an armlet for upper 
arm (, kefira ), a bracelet [kaduya), an armlet (, tudiya ), finger ring ( 3 rnuddd ), 
ear-rings ( hindala ), a chain round the chest ( urasutta ), crest-jewel 
( culamani ) and ornament worn between the eye-brows on the forehead 
(lilaya) . 13 ° 

The ornaments hdra , addahdra , tisaraya (a chain of three strings of 
pearls), palarnba (a pearl pendant), kadisulla (waistband), gevijja (neck- 
chain), ahgulejjaya (rings), kaydbharana (ornaments of the hair), kadaga , 
tudiya , muddid , kundala , mauda (diadem), valaga (bracelets ), 140 ahgaya 
(bracelets worn on the upper arm), pdyapalamba (ornament reaching the 
feet ), 141 vatthasuttaga (ornament string for the waist) and muravi 142 were 
worn by males. The ornaments for ladies were neura (anklets), mehald 
(girdle), hdra , kadaga , khaddaya (a ring), valaya, kundala, rayana (jewels ) 143 
and dlndramdld (a necklace ofjcwcls with a string of dindra j . 144 

131 JVrn. Cii., 13. p. 865. 

!3i ibid, p. 412: Pantia. 1. 15; Tha. 4.349. 

131 jVttvti. 17, p. 202.;’ Uttara. 30.73*. 

134 Brk Bha. 1. 1090. 

135 Uttara. Su. 36. 74.; Sftya II. 3. 61; Panna 1.15. 

130 It is said that the ornaments of Vis.lkhii wore made in four months with five hundred 
^old-smiths working day and night. (Dhammapada A. I. pp. 384 fT). 

13T Ava, cu . p. 397. 
las My’i -, 14. 

139 Jambu. T\. Su., 3, p. 216f; JVuI. cu, p. 465. 

140 Ora. Su., 31, p. 122; Kalpa. Su., 4. 62. 

141 Ndya., 1. p. 30. 

143 Raya. Su., 137, 

149 Ndyfl., 1, p. 11. 

144 Kalpa. Sii 3. 36; also see Dhammapada A . I. p. 394. 
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A golden frontlet measuring four fingers (pafta) u * A and signet 
rings ( ndmamudda) were common . 140 

The elephants and horses were decorated with ornaments. The 
elephants are described as fitted with armours and decorated with neck- 
ornaments made of various gems and jewels and upper garment. ’ The 
horses also were gaily caprisoned with armour and decorated with small 
mirrors ( thdmga ) on their waists and chowries . 147 Mayutd‘igaculikds are 
referred to as ornaments of cows . AJ8 

Then the rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drink¬ 
ing. The chair, bed-steads, thrones and royal cars used by kings inlaid 
with gold . 140 Golden vases ( bhikgdra) were not unknown . 150 

Silver ( rajata) was used frequently. Silver vessels are mentioned 
freely . 161 

Among precious metals and jewellery mention may be made of 
precious stones, jewels, pearls, conches, corals, rubies , 152 gomedaya (zircon), 
rucaka, ahka, sphatika (quartz) lohitdha, marakata (emerald), masdragalla , 353 
bhujagamocaka (serpentine), indram la (sapphire), hamsagarbha (a variety of 
rock-crystl ),pulaka, sdugandhika (aruby^ candraprabha,vaidurya (cat’s eye), 
jalakdnta or candrakanta (moon-stone) and suryakdnta 1 ^ (sun-stone). 

Nanda is mentioned as a rich jeweller of Rayagiha . 155 

Bhanddgdra was known as a treasury where sixteen kinds of jewels were 
preserved . 166 We also hear often of expert stringers ( mutlis ). 15T 

WORKERS IN METALS 

The smiths ( kammdra) had a flourishing trade. They supplied 
agriculture with ploughshares, spades and other implements. Iron 
sticks, chains and various other instruments are mentioned . 158 Domestic 
vessels such as pots, pans and bowls were prepared from iron ( aya), tin 
( taua ), copper ( tamba ), zinc ( jasada ) and lead (sisaga) 


143 Nist. cu. 1, p. 465. 14 °. Awi. 77. (Hari.), p. 700. 

14 f Viva. 2. p. 13. *43. Vya. BhfX. 3. 35, 

149 Cf. the list of Pntiddna in Nay a. Ti., 1, p. 42a. 

150 ibid., 1, p. 26. 

191 ibid. cf. p. 42a. 

1&2 Kalpa, Su. 4. 89. 

1* 3 Also mentioned in the Rdtndyana III. 43.28; Maliabha. Vi 1.16.66. Masdragalla stones were 
obtained from Masara hill (Rhys Davids, Alilinda, Trans. 177. 11 . 6.). According to 

Sammoha Vinodini (p. 64) it is kabaramni. According to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji (,New 
Indian Antiquary , Vol. II, (1939-40), however, Masdragalla is of Chinese origin. 

164 Uttard . Su. 30: 75f; Partna. 1. 17; also cf. Brhatsamhitd (79, 4. f); Divydvadana 
(XVIII, p. 229); Milindapanha, p. 118. The Paramatlhadiapani, the com. on the 
Uddna, p. 103 mentions the following gems : Vajira, mahdnila, indanila, marakata, veluriya, 
padumaraga,phussardga } kakkatana,phulaka,vimala, lohitahka, phalika, pavdla,jotiranga,gornutaka, 
gome da, sogandhika, muttd , saAkha, aiijanamula, rajdvaUa , amatabbaka, piyaka and brdhmani; 
also see Agastimat’s list in the Les Lapidairas Indiens, p. 137 by Louis Finot, Paris, 1896. 

16* Ndyd. 13. p. 141. 

Nisi. Cu., 9, p. 511. 

16T Ava. fi. (Hari.), 947. p. 426a. 

153 See Supra. 

I 8 9 Ovd. Su., 38. p. 173. The com. adds, kacavefantiga (?)» vfUaloha * kamaloha , 
fArapujaka and ritM, 
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Among other vessels wc had plates ( thdla ), small plates (fiat), cistern 
( thdsaga , tdsd in Hindi), cups ( mallaga ), spoons ( kaiviya ), avaeja ( tdpikdhasta , 
com.?), frying pans ( avapakka ), and bowls (karodid, katorl in Hindi ). 160 
Among cooking utensils mention is made of various pans or kettle-pans 
such as tavaya, (round iron plate), kavalli (khapadd in Hindi), kanduya 
(saucepan), etc . 161 Canddlaga (cylindrical cistern, kanddl in Hindi) 
is mentioned as a copper vessel . 162 

Iron was converted into steel and various tools and weapons, and coats 
of mail, already referred to, were prepared on a large scale. Then knives 
(pippalaga ), needles (sui : dry a ), nail-cutters ( nakkhaccani) and surgical 
boxes ( satlhakosa ) were also 163 fashioned. 

Smith shops (kammdrasdld : aggikamma)™ are mentioned. There 
was one such shop in Vesfill . 166 Smith’s shops were also known as 
samara™ or desa. m Iron furnaces ( ayakottha) are referred to which 
were filled with ore and a mail handled it with tongs ( sandasl ), then it 
was taken and put on the anvil {ahikaranl)™ Iron was mallcted, cut, 
torn, filed and was moulded by black-smiths . 168 

Brottzicrs ( kamsakdra ) arc included among the nine kdrus . 17 ° Copper 
plates were often used for inscribing messages . 171 

IVORY WORK 

Ivory work (dantavdnijja) was still another industry. Money was 
awarded topulindas, who killed elephants and brought tusks . 172 People 
killed elephants for the sale of ivory . 173 Images of ivory were 
known . 174 Ivory workers arc mentioned among important artisans 
(silpa-drya). vih Work in bone, horn, conch-shell is mentioned. Neck¬ 
laces were made frpm the bones of monkey and were put round the neck 
of children. Necklaces from ivory and cowries were also common . 176 

POTTERY 

The potters {kumbhakdra) made various kinds of pots, jars, bowls and 
vessels. Saddfilaputta is mentioned as a well-known potter of Polasapura, 

180 See marriage gifts mentioned in the Com. on the Naya. 1, p. 42a. 

181 Viva. 3, p. 22; Bhag . 11. 9. 

161 Suya . 4. 2. 13. 

1M B\h. *ihd. 1. 28W. 

184 Vya . Bha 10. 484 
ies Ava. cu. f p. 29?. 

168 U*tara 6m., 1. 26. 

187 A cd. II, 2. 303. 

168 Bhag> 16. 1. 

169 Uttara . Su ., 19. 67. 
no Jambu. 3, p. 193a. 

171 A va. 71., (Hari.), p. G83„ 

ITS Ava. cu. II, p. 296. 
its ibid. p. 169. 

174 Brh. Bh&., 1.2469. 

1T5 Panni. 1. 37. 

lie Aw?. CU ., 7, p. 464. 
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who owned five hundred shops outside the city, where a number of ser¬ 
vants was employed. The usual way of making the wares was this: 
lumps of clay ( ma Iliya) were kneaded with water and mixed with ashes 
{chard) and dung ( karisa) ; the mixture was placed on a wheel ( cakka) 
and by rotating it various vessels such as karaya (karvcl in Hindi) 177 , 
vdraya , pihadaya , ghadaya , addhaghadaya , kalasaya , alinjara , jamhula , and 
uttiyd 11 * were moulded . 170 The wet vessels were then dried and baked. 

In connection with the potter’s shops five apartments (said) arc men¬ 
tioned. In paniyasdld the potters sold their wares, in bhdndasclld the vessels 
were kept in safety, in kammasdld the vessels were moulded, in pacammild 
they were baked, and in indhanasdhi the fuel such as grass, dung, etc., 
was stored . 180 

It seems that like the weavers and the black-smiths, the potters found 
favour with the Jain srammias , who frequently took shelter in their shops . 181 
The potter Saddalaputta, to whom reference has been made already, 
was an adherent of the Jain faith. Hfilfthala was another rich potter- 
woman of SravastI in whose shop Gosala stayed . 152 

BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

The art of house-building seems to have been considerably developed 
in ancient India. Masonry and carpentry were important occupations 
and masons and carpenters were employed to lay foundation of buildings, 
palaces, halls, stair-cases, underground constructions, tanks and temples. 
Wooden images were prepared . 183 The carpenters made furniture for 
houses, such as scats, chairs, bed-steads, pegs, boxes, toys, etc. Wooden 
sandals ( pddalehaniyd ) were prepared from the wood of various trees 184 
by clever artists and were set with vaidurya and excellent rista and afijana 
(granite) and ornamented with glittering and precious stones . 185 They 
also built ships, boats, vehicles of all sorts, carts and chariots of different 
kinds and various machines. A rathakdra or a chariot-maker is mentioned 
as one of the four jewels of a certain king . 180 We arc told that a rathakdra 
built an aerial car known as garuda . 187 Axe, hatchet and other imple¬ 
ments were known as tools of a carpenter . 188 


in Karaya or dhammakaraya is mentioned as a water-pot used by the Jain monks {B\h. Bha . 

1. 2882, 2890). It is also referred to in the Cullavagga (K. 13. 1) with a stramer so fixed 

into it that a quantity of water could be filtered quickly. Perhaps it was a wooden pot. 
1T8 Four types of earthen jar (ghata) are referred to : chiddakuiia , botfakudda, khandakudda, 
and sagala ; kva . cu, 9 p. 122. 

no Uv*. 7, p. 51. Anu, Su., 132, p. 139. For a similar description sec Kusa Jataka 

(No. 531), V. p. 291. 

ISO JVm. cu., 15. p. 1058; Brh. Bha . 2. 3444 f. 

181 Cf. kva . cU, f p. 285; also kva. Ti., (Hari,), p. 484 f. 

is* Bhag. 15. 

181 kva, cU. t p. 115. 

184 Bxh. Bh&, 8, 409?. 

18® Kalpa . SU,, 1. 14 ; cf. MMvagga , V. 8.1. 3; Dhmmapada A., Vol, III, pp. 330. 451. 

186 kva . Ca ., II. p. 59. 

18T ibid. p. 541; Vasu. t p. 62 f., also mentioned in the Dhammapada A Ill, p. 136. 

188 Uttar*. S*., 19. 60. 
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Bricks ( ittikd), m earth ( pudhavl ), gravel ( sakkara ), sand (vdluya) and 
stone ( uvala) m were known as building materials. Stuccoed house 
(sudhakammanla) is mentioned; stone-houses (selovatthana) were common . 181 

LIGHT AND FUEL 

Lamps are mentioned which were lighted after sunset. Three kinds 
of lamps are referred to, viz., avalambana, utkampana and panjara. The 
first was fastened by chains, the second had upright shafts and the third 
was spherical like globe . 108 The lamps were lighted in the shrines of 
Skanda and Mukunda where sometimes the images caught fire by the up¬ 
turning of the lamps by dogs or mice . 183 Torch-bearers ( dlviya ) were 
also a familiar feature of the times . 184 Cow-dung and wood wfere used as 
ftiel. 

CANE AND LEAF WORK 

Then there were mat-workers ( chavviya ), grass sandal-makers 
[muftjapddukdkard) , 185 rope-makers ( varuda ), 308 winnowing sieve-makers 181 
and basket-makers. Other products of this industry were palm-leaf 
fans ( talavanla; vdlavljatia ), umbrellas (vasaltdna) , 100 made from 

palasa leaf and bamboo sticks, brooms (venusampaccha.nl), 200 and bamboo 
boxes (venuphala) . 201 Then there were loops or pin goes (sikkaka) which 
were used by monks for carrying fruits, etc., in the absence of bowls. 
Kdpotika (a bamboo lath provided with slings at each end) was used to 
carry an deary a, a child or a sddhu suffering from serious pain . 202 Brooms 
(rayaharana) and bags ( goni ) were made from darbha and muija grass . 203 
Shops ( kammanta ) are mentioned where different articles were made from 
darbha grass, bark, trees, etc . 204 The leaves of the birch tree ( bhujjapatta ) 
were used for sending messages . 205 

DYES, GUMS, AND CHEMICALS 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dye- 
producing work. Probably dyes were made from substances such as 

>»« Brh. Bh&. 3. 470. 

, ®« Shy*. II, 3. 61. 

Ml Art. 11,2. 303. 

*•* See Niyi. Ti., 1, 42a, under marriage gifts. 

Ul Brh. &Ml. 2. 3465. 

»»* Ami. efi., 9, p. 622. 

»* Panna. 1. 37. 

1M AWT. c«., II, p. 747. 

191 ibid. 

its A va. cQ., p. 138.; A^a, 1, p. 11. 

1«S Brh. Bhi i. 3. 4097. 

tso B&ya. Si. 21, p. 63. 

SOI Suya. 4.2.8. 

sot Brh. Bhi. 1. 2886 f. 

SO* ibid. 2. 8676. 

*04 kea. II. 2. 303. 

Mt Iva. ei., p. 630. 
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cikura (a plant) haritila (yellow orpiment), sarisava (mustard), die flowert 
of kirhsuka , japakusuma and bandhujivaka, hiftgula (vermilion), kuthkuma 
(saffron), blue lotus, sirisa flowers, and collyrium, etc. 10 ® The colour of 
kimirqya (crimson) is mentioned . 801 Preparation of lac-juice ( lakkhdrasa) 
was also an important industry, and it was used by ladies and children 
for adorning their hands and feet . 808 It is mentioned in the cremation 
rites that the mark of red lac ( alattapudaga) was applied to the stomach 
and back of those who were given to vultures for feeding . 808 A variety 
of stone, which was used for polishing the pots, is mentioned .* 10 

LEATHER WORK 

Leather industry was in a high state of development. The camma- 
kdra also known as padakdra 211 or the cobbler manufactured a large variety 
of things. They prepared leather bags for holding water* 1 *, straps, 
(1 cammettha ) 813 and made fittings for the musical instruments (kinika)* H 

The cobblers also prepared various qualities of shoes which formed an 
important part of their industry. Various kinds of hides were known. 
Katti (skin) was used by monks to strew the fruits etc. in order to protect 
them from dust ; it was also used as a covering for want of clothing.* 1 * 
Hairless skin was prescribed for the use of a Jain nun.* 1 * Five kinds of 
skin were specifically known ; the hide of cow, buffalo, goat, sheep and 
wild animals . 811 The skin of a tiger (divi) and that of a hyena ( taraccha) 
was prescribed for the use of nuns in case they were sick . 818 The hide 
of a dog is mentioned . 818 

FLOWERS, PERFUMES AND COSMETICS 

Flowers were grown in large quantities as we have seen. The garland- 
makers made beautiful garlands and bouquets , 880 which are described 
als filling the ten quarters with their delightful fragrance and charmingly 
interwoven with fragrant flowers of all seasons and of various colours, 
attracting swarms of bees 8 * 1 producing sweet sounds. We hear of Ajju- 
uaya, a garland-maker who had a flower-garden ( pupphirdma ) in Raya- 
giha where flowers of fine colours were grown. Ajjuuaya used to 

ito Ndyd. 1. p. 10.; also Bhag. IB. 6. 

>07 Ann. Su. 37; A va. T?., (Hari.), p. 396a 

>08 ibid . Niryd . 3, p. 51; Uvd. 1, p. 11.; A va. Jl. (Hari.), p. 398. 

>09 Nisi, cU* II. p. 764. 

>10 Pipda. Nir. 

>11 Nisi. cQ. t II, p. 747. 

>i> Parma- 1* 37. 

>13 A va. cH. 9 p. 292. 

>14 Vya. Bhd. 3, p. 20a. 

>10 Brh. Bha. 1. 2885. 

>18 Brh. SU. 3. 3; Bh&. 3. 3810. 

>n ibid. 3. 3824. 

>18 ibid. 3. 3817 f. 

»io ibid. 1. 1016. 

»o My*. 8. p. 95. 

ttl Kdpa. SU. 3. 87. 
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go to the garden every day with his flower-basket ( patthiya : pidaga ) 
to gather flowers and sell them on the high-road of the town .” 2 Pup - 
phachajjiydy pupphapaclalaga y pupphacahgerl are mentioned as flower bas¬ 
kets .” 8 

Various kinds of garlands (malla : ddma) are mentioned which were 
made from grass, mufija, reeds ( vetta ), madana flowers, peacock feathers 
( piricha), cotton stalk, horns, conch-shells, bones, bhinda (Abelmoschus 
Esculentus), wood, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds and green grass. The 
five-coloured garlands of virana grass were made in Mathura and were 
worn at the time of cohabitation . 224 Flower-crests ( mauda ) were also 
known . 225 The doors were decorated with garlands and wreaths at 
the time of the wedding-ceremony and on other special occasions. 

Mention is made of bathing-towels ( ullaniyd ), tooth-sticks ( dantavana ), 
oily substances (abbhangand ), fragrant unguents ( uvvattana ), baths 
(majjana), clothes ( vattha ), ointments ( vilevana ) flowers, ornaments, incense 
and mouth-perfume [muhavdsa) . 22(i . 

Perfumes and essential oils were prepared. The oils were prepared 
from atasiy kusumba and sarisava . 227 Oil was also obtained from the 
mountain Maru. Sayapdga and sahassapdgd were medicinal oils prepared 
by boiling them a hundred times or a thousand times with the concoction 
of some medicinal herbs. Other nourishing and exhilarating fragrant 
oils were known which gave relief to the body. The application of sandal¬ 
wood paste was very common ; various kinds of scented water were 
known . 228 Perfumes of sweet scents from Dardara and Malaya are 
mentioned . 220 

Then there is mention o ikotthdy™ tagard (Tabcrnaemontana Corona- 
rea), eld (the bark of cinnamon), coyd (cardamom), campdydamdridykumkumay 
(saffron), candana (sandal-wood), usirn (the fragrant root of the plant 
Andropogon Muricatus), mar inly jdli } juhiydy malliyd , nhdnamdlliydy 
kelagiy pddaliy nemdliydy oguru (aloe), lavdnga (clove), vdsa (Gcndarussa 
Vulgaris) and kappurn (camphor) as fragrant substance . 231 

Incense was burnt in the shrines, sleeping chambers ancl in the 
cities. Dhuvdkaducchuya and dhuvaghadl arc mentioned as incense pots . 292 

«a Anta.y 3. p. 31 f. 

US Raya. su. 23, also cf. Ac a. cu. II, p. 02. 

Nisi. cu. 7, p. 464. 

125 Das. cu. 2, p. 76. 

Uvd. 1. 

Ava. cu. II, p. 319. 

>18 Ova. Sd. 31, p. 121 f. The Divyaiaddna (XXVII, p. 403) refers to milk, saffron, 
camphor and various aromatic herbs to peifume the water. 

Nayd. Su. 1, p. 30. Also see Rdmdyana , II. 91. 24. 

*30 Kotta (kustha) or ‘costus’ has been mentioned in the Atharvavcda. It is said to have grown 
in the snowy mountains of the north and thence been taken to the people in the eastern art. It 
still grows in the same region, i.e., Kashmir as mentioned in the Atharvaveda (Dr. Motichand, 
J. of the Indian Society of Oriental Art , VIII, 1940, p. 71). 

*81 Raya. Su. 39, p. 91. 

*3* Nayd. 8, 96 ; Raya. Su. 100 ; also see Girija Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Toilet 
in the Indian Culture , /, 1-4, p. 658 f. 
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Perfumes and various other articles were sold in the markets; per¬ 
fumers’ shops ( gandhiyasilS )* 83 were also common in those times. 

The feet were rubbed, kneaded ( samvdha ), stroked (palimaddana ), 
painted ( raya ), smeared ( makkha ) and anointed ( abbhinga ) with oil, ghee , 
or marrow ; they were rubbed ( ullodha ) and shampooed ( tivvala ) with 
lodhra, ground drugs ( kakka ), powder (cunna) or dye [vanna), washed with 
hot or cold water, anointed with ointment and perfumed with incense. 28 * 

Then among the articles of toilets and cosmetics of women mention 
may be made of collyrium box ( afljni ), a8B lodhra- powder, lodhra- flowers, 
pills (guliyd), kustha, tagara, agaru 236 pounded with usira, oil for anointing 
the face and lip-salve (tiandicttnna). Myrobalans ( imalaga ), stick to paint 
the mark upon the forehead (tilagakaranl), pin to apply collyrium a3T to 
the eyes {aiijanasaldga), pincers {sanddsaga), comb (phaniha ), ribbon to 
bind up the hair ( slhalip&saga ), looking glass (ddarhsaga), areca nut (puya~ 
phala) and betel (tambolaya) . as * 

OTHER OCCUPATIONS 

% 

Besides the above-mentioned people who lived by the plough, by 
herds, and by merchandise, there were other occupations where utilities 
consisted in a mere service rendered and not in actual labour. Amongst 
them may be mentioned those who embraced learned professions, such as 
teachers (dyariya), physicians ( tegicchaka : vejja), men qualified in 
testing sites for house-building {vatthupddhaga ), men well-versed in the 
science of prognostication ( lakkhanapadhaka ) and fortune-tellers ( nemittaka ). 
Amongst those who amused the public, were musicians ( gandhavvia ), 
acrobats ( tiada ), dancers ( nattaga ), rope-walkers ( jalla ), wrestlers ( malla ), 
boxers (mutfhiya), jesters ( velambaya ), reciters (kahaga), jumpers ( pavaga ), 
ballad-reciters ( Idsaga ), story-tellers ( dikkhaga ), pole-dancers ( lahkha ), 
picture-show-men (,mahkha ), pipers ( tunailla ), lute-players ( tumbaviniya ), 
snake charmers ( bhujaga ), minstrels (1 mdgaha ), 238 jesters ( hdsakara ), 
buffoons (damarakara ), flatterers ( cdtukara ), love-makers ( kandappakara) 
and mimes ( kokkuiya ). Then there were various attendants on 
the king such as foot-soldiers carrying an umbrella, throne, foot¬ 
stool, pair of sandals ( sapduyd), staff-carriers ilatthiggaha), spear-carriers 
(kunta), bow-carriers {cava), chowry-carriers ( camara ), fetter-carriers 


IM Vya, JBhd. 9. 23; cf. ten kinds of gandhas : mula> sara , pheggu , taca , papafika t rasa,puppha* 
bhala, batta and gandha (Paramatthadipani , the com. on the Udana . p. 300). 

Act, II, 13*395 ; also Bfh. Bhd. 5*6035. 

til also see MMmqya$a II. 91. 76. 

*86 It was well stocked in the Mauryan treasury for the purpose of making perfume, incense, 
etc. Aloe-wood is a large ever green tree of Sylhet and Tenassarim, Dr. Motichand, op. cit } 
p. 85; also see Arthasastra , p. 80. 

*8T In the Mahavagga (VI. ii. 1) five kinds of eye-ointment 6r collyrium are mentioned J 
black collyrium, * rasa r ointments, ‘ sota * ointment obtained from the streams and rivers, 
‘gtrvka* ana i kakalla > or soot obtained from the flame of a lamp. 

*•* Sdya. 4.2, 7 ff; for tambUl see Oirija Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Food in the Indian 
CuUm 1,1-4, p. 419. 

*•* 0w!p.2. 
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(pdsaga), account-book-carriers ( potthaya ), board-carriers ( phalaka ), scat- 
carriers (pldha), lute-carriers {mm), oil pot-carriers ( kutuva ) and betel box- 
carriers ( hadappha ). 840 


II 

LABOUR 

Nature and man are the primary factors of production. We have 
considered the part played by nature in production and shall now consider 
labour or what is called the human factor in Economics. 

Unfortunately, wc do not know much about the details of labour. 
A distinction is made between high and low (juilgiya) labour. The hun¬ 
ters, fowlers, fishermen, washermen, peacock-tamers, barbers, cobblers 1 
and in some countries even black-smiths and wine-sellers* came under the 
category of low. Then the following fifteen occupations were 
despised, since there was fear of injury to living beings ( kammaddna) in 
these occupations : dealing in charcoal by preparing it from fire¬ 
wood (ihgdlakamma) , dealing in wood ( vanakamma ), carts ( sadikammaj, 
occupation with fares (bhddlkamma), ploughing (phodikamma) , ivory 
(< danta ), lac ( lakkha ), liquors (rasa), and poison (visa), crushing of sugar¬ 
cane etc. by machinery (jantapllana), branding animals or castrating 
bulls etc. \nillanchana), setting fire to woods (davaggiddvanayd), draining 
lakes and ponds (saradahataldvasosanaya), and bringing up women for 
immoral purposes (asaijanaposanayd) ? 

SLAVES AND SERVANTS 

Among various servants employed in the houses there were kamma- 
kdras,ghodas (catta),pesas (messengers), dasas and govdlas (cowherds). They 
were apparently not so enthusiastic about religion. It is said that often 
they made fun of the Jain monks. There were quarrels between the 
servants and the sadhus and instigated by the servants the householder 
sometimes turned the sadhus out of the house . 4 

Slavery was quite common in those days. Both male and female 
slaves ( dasas and dost s) were household or domestic servants who resided 
in the family of the master and performed all sorts of household work. 

Slavery was so common that not only kings 5 and wealthy people 
but even others kept slaves in their families. The slaves are mentioned 
along with land (khetla), dwelling place (vatthu), gold (hiranna) and cattle 
(pasu) as the means of pleasure . 6 Ddsa and dasl are also included among 


MO ibid., p. 130. 

» Msi, cu. 4. p. 340 ; 11. p. 747. 

* ibid. 16, p. 1117. 

8 Uvd. 1, p. 11; Bhag. 8 ■ 5; cl', the five low occupations in the com. of Dlgh., Vol. I, p. 285. 

* Brh. BhS. 1. 2034. 
o Cf. Ova. 6, p. 20. 

8 Uttard. SH. 3. 17. 
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ten kinds of external possessions . 7 Six classes® of slaves are specifically 
mentioned : those who were slaves from their birth ( gabbha ), those who 
were bought {kiya), those who could not pay their debts (anaya) ,° those 
who were made slaves during famine ( dubbhikkha ), 10 those who could 
not pay the fine ( savardha ), and those who were taken prisoners ( ruddha ). u 

Reference has been made to Cildya, a slave boy who was born of 
cildtikd. He was strong and sturdy and used to take care of Surhsuma, 
the daughter of his master, and made her play with other children. Once 
he stole the toys of other children and was turned out by his master. 1 * 
Panthaya was another handsome slave boy of Dhana of Rayagiha, who 
used to carry his master’s child in his arm to the royal road to play. He 
also used to take his master’s tiffin to the prison at the time of the latter’s 
imprisonment . 13 The Auayaka curni refers to another slave-boy who, 
after the death of his master, became the owner of his property . 14 

lake slave-boys, slave-girls also were employed in domestic service. 
The Ullardihyayana commentary refers to a festival of the female slaves 
(ddnmaha) , 15 The Jain texts mention a number of female slaves who 
were brought from foreign countries. They put on the garb of their 
countries, and were skilful, accomplished and well-trained. They were 
hunch-backed women ( khujja ), kirdta women {cildya), dwarf women 
(vdmana), misshapen women ( vadabhl ), women of Babbara, Bausa, Joniya, 
Palhava, tsinaya, Dhorukina, Lasiya, Lakusika, Dravffia, Simhala, Araba, 
Pulinda, Pakkaija, Murunda, Sahara, and of Persian race (Parasa ). 19 Fe¬ 
male slaves also were given away by way of gifts . 17 

Nurses were engaged to tend children. Five kinds of nurses are 
mentioned : wet-nurse ( khlra ), toilet-nurse, ( mandana ), bath-nurse 
(1 majjana ), play-nurse (kildvana) and lap-nurse (ahka ). 18 

Slaves could regain freedom through voluntary manumission by 
their master. The custom of making the female servants free from slavery 
by washing their forehead ( matthayadhoydo ) is mentioned . 19 


T Brh Bha. 1. 825. 

• Cf. seven kinds of slaves enumerated in the Manu. (VIII, 415); fourteen in the Tdjflaval• 
kya (14, p. 249 ); Kaulxlya devotes a whole chapter on slavery (Artha. pp. 205-208). 

0 The Pinda Mr. (319) refers to a widow who purchased two pal is of oil from a grocer on 
credit, on non-payment of which she had to serve him as a slave-girl. Cf. on paying the value 
(for which one is enslaved), a slave shall regain his Aryahood (Artha., p. 207). 

to Cf. Vya. Bha. 2*207 ; also Mahd. M. p. 28. 

Msi cti. II, p. 741. Candana the first female disciple of Mahavlra, was a slave of this 
type (Ava. cti., p. 318). According to the Jdtakas, slavery might be incurred through capture, 
commuted death sentence, debt, voluntary self-degradation or judicial punishment (Rhys 
Davids, Cambridge History of India , p. 205.) 

** Nayti. 18, p. 207; also Ava. cti, p. 497. 

13 yfdya. p. 2, p. 51 f. 

H p. 540. 

3, p. 124. 

w 1, p. 21 ; Bhag. 9*6. 

Nayd. 1, p. 23. 

it ibid. 1, p. 21. 

10 Jbid.; Vya. Bha. 6*208 ; this custom is alsd mentioned by Ntirada (V, 42 f.). 
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HIRED LABOURERS 

The hirelings or the wage-earners [bhayaga) laboured for others in 
return for some payment, whether in kind or in money. The position 
of the hired workers was not happy like those of slaves, but still they 
enjoyed a certain freedom which the slaves could not enjoy. 

Four kinds of wage-earners are mentioned :—(i) who were given 
their daily wages ( divasabhayaga ) either in kind or in money, (ii) who were 
specifically engaged on a journey ( jattdbhayaga ), who were employed on 
contract system of the whole lot ( uccattabhayaga ), who were employed on 
daily contract basis stipulating that, if they did the contracted work, they 
would be paid the stipulated sum ( kabbdlabhayaga ).*° 

Then the kodumbiyapurisas or the general family servants * 1 are 
mentioned ; they were the servants of the family and carried out the 
instructions of their masters. Other servants did the work of removing 
ashes, cowdung and rubbish ; they cleaned and sprinkled the place, 
offered water for washing feet and for bathing and did all external 
duties ( bdhirapesana ). Others did the duty of thrashing, pounding, 
grinding, husking, cooking, serving and distributing food. 2 * A valet 
(i ceta ) worked as a footman to the king . 23 

Ill 

CAPITAL 

Capital includes all wealth other than land intended for further 
production of wealth. Wealth production would be negligible and primi¬ 
tive without the help of capital. 

In those days large scale production was unknown and there was no* 
idea of what is called now the co-operative movement. 

The state took away a pretty heavy share of the national wealth in 
the form of taxes, fines etc. and the state capital was not invested for 
purpose of industrial development . 1 The only people who possessed 
capital were a few rich tradesmen, the dhanavantas , who owned one crore 
of silver, gems, pearls, corals and jewels inherited from their father and 
forefathers, and the ibbhas * These people also either spent their 
surplus on luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded 
the wealth . 3 

20 77w. 4. 271. 

** Cf. Narada (V. 24). 

M Mya., 7, p. 88. 

S3 Ova. Su. 9. 

‘ P. V. I., p. 211. 

S Vya. Bha. 1, p. 131 a, 

« Cf. Uvd. 1, p. 0, 
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ORGANISATION 

The function of an organiser is to plan the enterprise, bring together 
land, labour and capital in the most suitable proportion and to take the 
risk involved in the undertaking. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of a comparative lower stage of trading 
enterprise and lack of fluid capital for investment in industrial pur¬ 
poses, there was commercial or trading organisation. Important crafts¬ 
men such as goldsmiths, painters and washermen were organised into 
guilds {seni). Jain texts like those of the Buddhists mention eighteen guilds. 
We are told that in honour of the cakka jewel, Bharata called upon 
eighteen guilds (. senippaseni ) and ordered them to exempt people from 
customs, taxes and confiscations, to stop the transaction of buying and 
selling, to prevent policemen from entering the houses of the public and 
to cancel fines and debts . 1 The guilds of the goldsmiths , 2 the painters , 8 
and washermen 4 are mentioned and about the rest we do not know much . 2 
Neitherwe are told about their character, their constitution or organisation. 
But it seems that a seni was organised in the form of a union and its func¬ 
tions were legislative, judicial and executive.® A seni worked for the 
welfare of its members and it had a right to approach the king and demand 
justice. We are told of a painter who was ordered to be executed by 
prince Malladinna ; the guild of the painters visited the king, explained 
the matter and requested him to quash the sentence passed against the 
member of its union. The king was pleased to commute the sentence 
into banishment 7 . Then we hear of a washermen’s guild approaching the 
king in order to demand justice . 8 In the words of Dr. Majumdar, a 
ireni was a corporation of people belonging to the same or different caste 
but belonging to the same trade and industry . 9 The s rents were the 
representative assemblies of the state and the king was obliged to respect 
their feelings and views . 10 

1 Jambu. 3. 43, p. 193 f; also cf. Ava. CQ. p. 260. 

* Pfdyd. 8, p. 105. 

* iW.,p. 107 

4 Ava . cu. II, p. 182. 

s The Jain texts mention five crafts (sippa) which are said to have been taught by Usabha. 
The five artisans were: potters, painters, cloth-makers, black-smiths and barbers (ibid p. 156.). 
Only four guilds are mentioned in the Mahdutnmagga Jdtaka (No. 546), VI, p. 427 : the wood¬ 
workers, the smiths, the leather workers, and the painters. However, in the commentary on the 
Jambuddtvapannati the following eighteen corporative unions are mentioned : kumbhara (potter), 
paptailla (patel in Gujerat), suvannakara (goldsmith), suvakdra (cook,), gandhavva (perfumer), 
kasavaga (barber), maldkdra (garland-maker), kacchakdra (vegetable-seller, kachi in Hindi), 
tambolia (dealer in betcl-lcaf), cammayaru (leather-worker ), jantapilaya (presser of oil, sugar cane 
etc.), gahehiya (towel-seller) chimpaya (calico printer), kamsakdra (brazier), shaga (tailor), guSra 
(?), bhilla and dhivara. The first nine belonged to the category of ndrrn and the last nine to that, 
oikdrua (3-43, p. 193 f) ; also see the list given by Majumdar, Corporative life, in ancient India, 
p. 18 ff. Also Rdmdyaria, II. 83. 12 ff. 

8 Vtnaya, IV, p. 226 ; S. K. Das, op. tit., p. 244. 

7 Jttyd. 6, p. 107. 

8 Ava . ctf. II, p. 182. 

9 Corporative Life in Anient India,, p. 17* 10 See D ft s hh a i fc efi* rife, 3£0-47» 
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Like craft-guilds there were merchant leagues also which included 
river and sea-going merchants and the caravan traders. We come across 
frequently caravans of carts laden with goods travelling across the 
country. There was a caravan leader ( salthavaha ) who used to lead his 
caravan slowly by the road flanked with stalls and villages, encamping 
at the proper places . 11 A satthavaha was considered as an important 
state officer who was expert in archery and administration , 18 and who 
with the permission of the king used to lead a caravan with various 
merchandise . 13 We frequently meet caravan leaders proclaiming 
publicly that those who accompanied them on the trip would be provided 
with food, drinks, clothes, utensils and medicines free of charge . 14 The 
insecure condition of the roads and the attack by organised band of 
robbers in those days necessitated a sort of cooperation among the tra¬ 
velling merchants and so they appointed one man as their leader. 

A setthi was the foreman of the eighteen craftsmen. 1 ® Setthi is mentioned 
as an official whose forehead was invested with a golden plate inscribed 
with the image of a god . 18 


11 Cf. Bxh. BhS. 1.3078. 

1 » Nisi. cu. 9. p. 622. 

18 Am. cu. p. 11. 

14 Ava. r*-(Hari.), p. 114 a ff. _ , „ 

I* Brh. Bha. 3 * 37 / 57 . Cf. Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, 207; the famous semi 
Anathapi^Jika of SavaUhi, the millionaire lay-supporter of the Saiigha, had some authority over 
his fellow traders, 

il Raya* su, 148; also cf. Rhys Davids, op. cit p. 209* 
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DISTRIBUTION 

The division of accumulated wealth between the various members of 
the community and of the annual income between its different members 
is the chief factor of distribution. In fact, very often the factors of produc¬ 
tion were conrolled by the same person or persons and so all the shares 
of the produce went to him. Thus on the whole, the question of distri¬ 
bution did not arise in those days as we find in the later stage of the 
evolution of society. Four principal shares of distribution are to be 
ditinguished : rent, wages, interest and profits. 

RENT 

Unfortunately, we know very little as to how the principles of 
distribution were governed. We have seen about the rent the amount 
of which was chiefly based on custom. One-ninth of the share of the 
produce from land went to the king, and almost all the rest was available 
for distribution among the people. 

About wages or the remuneration of labour we have seen four kinds 
of wage-earners, who worked either for d aily wages or on contract system. 
The wages were paid to the workers in kind or in money, generally in 
theformer. We arc told about a cow-herd who was given one-fourth of the 
milk produced daily as his wages another was given the whole milk 
of a cow or a buffalo on the eighth day . 18 Share-holders were given 
one-half, one-fourth or onc-sixth of the profit . 10 


INTEREST 

Interest is the remuneration or the price for the services of capital. 
Loans and usury were common. Anaya or debt is mentioned. It is 
stated that, if the debtor (dh&raniya) was staying in his own country, he 
was bound to pay the debts, but if he went abroad and had no money, 
he was not responsible, for it is said that if a debtor went abroad on a 
sea-voyage and on the way his ship foundered and he saved his life 
with great difficulty with one piece of cloth on!his person, he was not liable 
to pay the debts. Ifthe debtor,however, had money, although not sufficient 
to pay the creditor in full, the latter could sue him and get his partial 
payment, which would be reckoned in full settlement of his debt. If the 
debts could not be paid in time, the debtor, however, had to work as a 
slave to the creditor . 80 We have already referred to a widow who 


” Brh.BhS.2-mi. 


IS 

10 

so 


Pitaia. Nit. 369 ; cf. Ndrada (VI. 10). 

Jiv$> 3, p. 280 ; Siiya . II, 2, p. 330a ; Tka, 3*128. 
Brh. Bha. 1, 2090 f; 6. 6309. 
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purchased two fialis of oil from a grocer on credit. The heavy interest 
meant doubling the debt every day and in course of time, when the woman 
could not clear it off, she had to serve him as a slave-girl . 81 

The term which appears in the Jain texts is vaddhi, meaning profit 
or interest. Gahdvai Ananda of Vaniyagama is said to have kept four 
crores of gold for lending on interest . 88 

PROFITS 

The remuneration to the entrepreneur (organiser) who supplied the 
fourth factor in production, viz organisation, is called profits. These 
organisers stood between the producer and the trader, who purchased 
wholesale the surplus produce from the producers and sold it to the petty 
businessmen. Perhaps the only men who can correspond to these middle 
men were the rich setthis or the rich traders who travelled from place to 
place both on land and sea . 88 


41 Supra, p. 107 f. n. 

44 l/iai.p.e. 

43 P. B. /. p. 224. 
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EXCHANGE 

Exchange is a vital part in economic system. Each individual is 
ordinarily dependent on others for the satisfaction of his needs. What one 
does not produce himself must be obtained from others in exchange for 
what one does produce. 


INLAND TRADE 

Trade was carried on briskly by land routes (thala) as well as by water 
routes (jala) in ancient India. Anandapura , 1 Mahura* and Dasanna- 
pura* are quoted as examples of thalapattana where trade was carried by 
land; Diva , 4 Kananadlva® and Purima 8 that of jalafiaftana where trade 
was carried by water; and Bharuyakaccha and Tamalitti 7 that of dona- 
muha where trade was carried by land as well as by water. The town 
where it was not possible to carry goods by land or water was known as 
kabbada (a petty-town ). 8 

Campa was an important industrial centre in those days; it was 
joined by Mithila. The Pfdyddhammakahd describes the sea-faring mer¬ 
chants ( safiiattdndvdvdniyaga ) of Campa, who loaded their waggons (sagadi- 
sdgada ) with various goods and proceeded to deep harbour ( gambhira 
poyapattam) In course of time, they arrived at the port of Mihila and 
entered the city for trade . 8 Jinapaliya and Jiparakkhiya were other 
merchants of the town who made the thirteenth voyage of the Lavana 
Ocean . 10 Palita was another businessman of Campa who went by boat 
(poya) to the town of Pihunda on business . 11 

Then Dhana is described as leader of a caravan who proceeded to 
Ahicchatta on trade with a caravan consisting of bullock-carts laden with 
merchandise . 18 

UjjenI was another great centre of trade. We hear of Dhanavasu, 
a merchant of this place who left for Campa with a caravan and was 
attacked by robbers . 18 UjjenI was also connected with Parasakfila. 
Ayala loaded the boats ( vdhana ) with goods and journeyed to Parasaula ; 
he earned plenty of wealth there and anchored at Bennaya^a . 14 
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Brh. Bhi. Vr. 1, 1090. 
XcS. ca. 7, p. 281. 

Nisi, cO. 6. 34 (MSS). 
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Das* cd. p. 360* 
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Ndy4 ? 16, p. 159. 
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During the reign of king Pajjoya nine great stores or emporiums 
( kuttiydvana) are mentioned in Ujjeni, where all sorts of goods, including 
demons ( vanamantara ), were available. 1 ® 

Mathura was another business centre. People lived here only on 
trade and there was no cultivation of land in this town 1 ®. The merchants 
from Mathura used to go to Dakkhina Mahura on business.” The tahkana 
mlecchas of Uttaravaha are mentioned as travelling to Dakainapatha for 
trade with valuable merchandise such as gold and ivory . 18 Soparaya is 
described as another emporium of trade, which was inhabited by five 
hundred tradesmen ( negama ). 18 Then we had Suraftha , 80 which was 
joined with Paodu Mahura by sea . 81 We hear of the horse merchants 
arriving in Baravai for trade 88 . Vasantapura was another emporium 
whence traders used to journey to Campa . 83 We hear of a merchant 
going from Khiipaitthiya to Vasantapura . 84 Then we had Hatthislsa 
as a commercial centre where a number of merchants resided. From 
here the merchants journeyed to Kaliyadiva where there were rich mines 
of gold, jewels and diamonds and which was noted for horses. 8 ® Then 
we read of Parasadiva which was visited by the merchants frequently , 88 
and Sihaladiva which was a halting place for the sca-faring tradesmen . 87 
From Slhala, Parasa, Babbara Joijiya, Damila, Araba, Pulinda, Bahali 
and other non-Aryan countries India used to get female slaves as noted 
already. 

EXPORTS—IMPORTS 

What commodities were exported or imported or what exchanged 
inland we do not exactly know. With regard to inland trade we hear a 
number of commodities that were exchanged. We are told that the sea¬ 
faring merchants of Campa referred to above, loaded their carts with 
four kinds of goods, viz., that which could be counted ( ganima ) as betel- 
nuts etc., balanced ( dharima ) as sugar etc., measured ( meya ) as ghee, rice, 
etc. and scrutinized ( paricchejja ) as cloth, jewel, etc. and making pro¬ 
vision of various articles such as rice, flour (samiya), oil, ghee, molasses 
(gulp), curds (gorasa), drinking water, water vessels, medicines, drugs, 
straw, wood, wearing apparel, and weapons etc. for their journey, they 
left for Mithila by river . 88 As already mentioned, gold and ivory were 
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carried from Vttar&patha to Dakjmapatha for sale. Cloth, seems to be 
an important exchangeable commodity. Mathura and Vidisa are 
mentioned as manufacturing centres of cloths . 19 The country of Gauda 
was famous for silken garment . 80 We are told that the cloth coming 
from east to the country of Lata was sold at a higher price . 81 Then 
TSmalitti , 88 Malaya 88 , Kaka , 84 Tosali , 88 Sindhu , 88 Daksiftapatha,” 
and China 88 were famous for various kinds of textiles. Nepala was 
noted for fluffy blankets 88 ; the woolen blankets were sold at a high price 
in Maharastra . 40 

The Ndyddhammakahd refers to various kinds of cloth, which were 
loaded in waggons and were carried for sale . 41 

Horse was another important commodity that was exchanged 
in those days. Kaliyadlva was known for beautiful horses and it con¬ 
tained mines of silver, gold, jewels and diamonds . 48 Then the name 
of Kamboja is mentioned for horses . 48 Uttarapatha was famous for 
thorough-bred horses . 44 Dilavaliya was noted for mules. 4 * 

Then Puodra was known for black cows ; 48 Bheranda for sugar¬ 
cane ; 4T and Mahahimavanta for gosisa sandal . 48 

Parasaula or Persia was used to export various commodities such as 
sahkha, phopphala, candana, agaru, mafljittha, silver, gold, gems, pearls and 
corals . 48 

The merchants who returned to their country with valuable goods 
sometimes practised fraud in order to avoid payment of the royal taxes* 
The Rdyapaseniya refers to the traders in ahka jewel, conch-shells or ivory, 
who did not take the regular highway but always took to the more difficult 
routes in order to escape the taxes .* 0 We hear of the king of Bem?aya<Ja 
who detected the trick of a deceitful merchant and put him under 
arrest .* 1 


** Ava. Ti. (Hari.), p. 307. 

*o Acd. ti. II. 5, p. 301 a. 

« Brh. Bha. Vr. 3-3884. 

8* Vya. 7-32. 

33 Arm. Si. 37, p. 30. 

8 * Nisi. cS. 7, p. 407. 

»» ibid. 

»» Aca. cd. p. 364 Aca. 7*f. II, 1, p. 361a. 
3» Aca. cu. 363. 

88 Brh.Bha.2-m2. 

•» ibid. Vr. 3-3824. 

« ibid. 3-3914, 

« Ndyd, 17, p. 203. 

** iMd., p. 202 ff. 

** Uttarh. S3. 11-16. 

44 Uttara. Ti- P-141. 

4 * Das. cS. 6. p. 213. 

4® Tandula Ti. P- 26 a. 

41 Jivd. 3-p. 365. 

4 * Uttard. Ti. 18,262 a. 

48 ibid, 3, p. 64 a. 

*° sa. 164. 

81 Uttard. Ti- °P- of. 
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The other saleable commodities were various musical instruments 
such as vind, vallaki, bhdmari, kaccahabhi , bhambhd, ?a#bhrdmari ; wooden 
toys ( katthakamma ), models of clay etc. ( potthakamma ), pictures [citta), 
dolls etc. made of plasters ( leppa ), wreaths etc. which were prepared by 
stringing ( ganthima ), dolls etc. which were prepared by plaiting (ve#hima) t 
stuffed dolls (purima), cloths etc. which were prepared by intertwining 
(saitghdima) ; fragrant substances such as kottha tamdlapatta , coya, tagara , 
tla, hirevera (a kind of Andropogon) and others; various kinds of sugar such 
as khanda (khdnd in Hindi), molasses (gula), sugar ( sakkard ), matsyandikd, 
puspottara and padmottara. 1 * , The Brhatkalpa Bhasya adds musk ( katthU - 
riyd), asafoetida ( hihgu ), conch-shell and salt.' 3 

TRANSPORT 

For the growth of trade and commerce, it is essential that there 
should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap communication 
or transport. Kautflya mentions construction of roads for traffic both 
by land or water.' 4 Mention is made of triangular roads ( sihghddaga ), 
junction of three roads (tiga), of four roads ( caukka ), of many roads (cac- 
cara), highways ( mahdpaha ), royal roads ( rdjamagga )," which might 
suggest the existence of well constructed roads. Still the conditions of 
the roads, do not appear to have been satisfactory. They lay 
through forests and deserts and were beset with many dangers such as 
excessive rainfall, the fear of robbers, obstruction by rogues, elephants, 
the obstruction by state, forest conflagration, the bamboo forest, demons, 
ditches, wild beasts, draught, famine and poisonous trees.'® We read in 
the Avaiyaka curni * 7 that in Sinavalli, around which there was a formidable 
desert and where there was no water and shade, a caravan suffered due 
to thirst. Similarly, we are told that seme mendicants, who travelled 
from Kampillapura to Purimatala, lost their lives due to lack of water.** 
We are told that the people while travelling in the deserts followed the 
nails {kilaka) that were stuck in the earth in order to indicate the direc¬ 
tion' 9 . Then the Avasyaka curni gives an account of the merchant 
Dhanna who journeyed with five hundred waggons loaded with various 
commodities. The merchant crossed the river Vegavai with great 
difficulty when one of his bullocks died. 60 The country of Tosali was 
well-known for fierce shc-buffaloes. 81 The country of Kofikaga was 
full of wild beasts, particularly lions. 8 * 


m Ndyd. 17, p. 203. 

M J. 3074. 

6* Artha. p. 40. % 

5# Raya. Su. 10; also Bfh. Bhd. 1.2300. 

*• See Ndyd. 16,100; B,h. Bhd. 1.3073; Ava. fl (Hari.), p. 384; also Phala Jitaka (/, pp. 
270ff) ; Apannaka Jdtaka (No.' 1), I. P. 99 ; Avaddno iataka, II, 13, p. 71. 
p. 653; II, 34. 

6» Obo. 39,178 f. 

M SHya. Ji. 1*11, p.190. 
ao p, 272. 


Aca. cQ. p. 247. 
e * flisi. cu. Pi., p. 00, 
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In view of these difficulties in those days, traders used to travel 
in a caravan, as we have seen before. A graphic description of the cara¬ 
vans is given in the Jain texts. The caravans were classified in the follow¬ 
ing divisions : (i) who carried their goods by carts and waggons (bhandi), 
(ii) who carried by camels, mules and bullocks ( bahilaga ), (iii) who carried 
their own loads ( bhdravaha ), (iv) the wandering people who travelled to 
earn their livelihood and went from place to place (odariyd), and (v) the 
Kdrpdtika ascetics ( kappadiya ).** The caravan engagedwith it anurafigd 
(ghamsikd, com.), litters, horses, buffaloes, elephants, bullocks for the pur¬ 
pose of mounting the sick, wounded, boys, and old men, who were unable 
to walk.® 4 The caravan is praised which started with cart loads of 
dantikka (modaka, mandaka and asokavartinetc.com.), wheat (goni),sesamum, 
seeds, molasses and ghee etc. because in unforseen calamities such as rain 
and flood food was available to the members of the caravan.®* 

The proper means of transport was the cart or waggon ( sagadisagada ). 
The merchant Ananda had five hundred carts for distant traffic ( disdyatta ) 
and the same number for local use (saihvahaniya) .®® Coach-houses 
( jdnasdld ) are mentioned. The coachmen used to look after the carts 
and vehicles, they cleaned them and decorated with ornaments before 
plying. The carts were drawn by oxen in charge of drivers ( paoadhara ) 
and were furnished with goads ( paodataffhi ).® 7 The oxen are described as 
having sharp horns furnished with bells, cords made of cotton ( suttarajju ) 
inlaid with gold, bridle ( paggaha ), and the crest of blue lotuses. 88 Brand¬ 
ing or castrating of bulls ( nilladchanakamma ) was in vogue.® 9 Goods 
were carried by waggons, horses, boats and ships. 70 

Among richer style of cars there was raha , which was drawn by horses. 
Chariots driven by four horses are mentioned. 71 Litters or sivikds or sanda- 
mdnis were used by the royalty and the wealthy. The state litters bore 
special names. 78 The litter known as jugga was used in the country of 
La^a ; 78 it measured two hands and was equipped with railings. Dagana u 
is mentioned as another vehicle. 

The great rivers furnished another means ofcommunication and some 
facilities of transport. There were fording places and the streams and 
water courses were crossed by means of boats, which are denoted by the 


Si Brh. BhS. 1. 3066 ff. 

64 ibid. 1. 3071. 

•* ibid. 8072; also see 3075 ff. 
e« Uvd. X, p. 7. 

6? OvS. Si. 30, p. 120. The Ramayana III., 35.4. also mentions yanai did. 
«» Maya. 3, p. 60. 

66 Uvd. 1, p. 11. 

TO Brh. BhS. 1. 1090. 
is Ava. cu., p. 188. 

is UttarS. Ji. 23, p. 292 ; Kalpa si. 5-113. 

is Bhag. ft. 3.4, Tugya is also mentioped ip the RSmS/atsa, II, 89*10, 

?4 Brh. BhS. 1-3171, 
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words ndvd, agatfhiyd' 78 antarandakagoliyd (canoes), koffcamraga 16 and the 
boats having the shape of an elephant’s trunk” and leather bag (daiya, 
com. drti) and goat skin. 78 

The maritime transport also seems to have been quite developed, 
though the sea-voyages were full of dangers. We hear of a ship ( pavahana) 
of certain merchants bound for Viibhaya which rambled in the sea for 
six months . 79 The ship-wrecks were most common. There were serious 
disturbances from the goblins and terrible cyclones ( kdliyavdya) when the 
life of the traders was put in great danger. We read in the Ndyddhamma- 
kahd how the two merchant’s sons, after their vessel was wrecked, 
reached Rayaijadlva with the help of a piece of plank (phalagakhanda ) 80 

The Ndyddhammakahd gives a beautiful description of a sea-voyage. 
Arhanqaga and other merchants of Campa loaded their boats with four¬ 
fold merchandise, offered flowers and ball (offerings) to gods, worshipped 
the sea-winds, raised the white flags on the mast, stretched the oars 
{valayabdhd), noticed good omens, secured the passport and amidst the 
beating of drums boarded the boat. The friends and relatives who had 
gathered on the port bade them goodbye and wished them a speedy 
return and success in their enterprise with eyes full of tears. The ropes 
were released and the merchants proceeded on their journey . 81 

Then we come across another description of a ship-wreck when the 
vessel tossed in the sea due to a terrible cyclone. The sailors and crew 
were puzzled, forgot the right direction and did not know what to do. 
Everybody felt very sad and all began to propitiate various deities, such as 
Indra , Skanda, etc. losing all hope of life . 89 

The sea-going vessel is denoted by the words, poya , poyavahana, vahana 
or pavahana. We learn that the two daughters of king Paodusena of 
Pandu Mahura arrived at Suratfha by the ship varivasabha , 88 The 
ships made their onward journey by the force of wind (pavanabalasamdhaya); 
they were fitted with oars and rudders (valayabdhd), sails and anchors ; 84 
the pilot on board (nijjdmaya) piloted the ship. The other workers on 
the ship were boatsmen (kucchidhdraya), helmsmen ( kannadhdra ) and crew 
(gabbhijja). To obtain a passport (rdyavarasdsana) was necessary . 88 The 

1 5 Cf. Ekthas , they came from Nepal and carried 40 to 50 maunds of grain (F. Buchanan, 
An account of Bihar and Patna in 1811-27, p. 705). 

™ Bth.Bha. 1,2397. 

77 Maha. Ni., 41, 36 ; Gaccha, Vr . p. 60 a ff. 

78 Pinifa. 42; Suya, 1-11, p. 196. 

T9 Uitara. 77. 18, p. 252 a. 

10 9, p. 123. 

« l 8, p. 97 ff.; also cf. Avadana mtaka , III, 3, p. 199. The DivySvadana (XVIII, p. 229) 
mentions the following dangers of the sea : dangers from whale, waves, tortoise, danger of des¬ 
truction on land, or loss in the water, danger of being struck by submarine rocks, danger from a 
kdlikavata or cyclone and from pirates. 

8» Naya, 17, p. 201. 

• 3 Ava. cii . II, 197. 

8* Naya ., 8, 98 ; the Aca. (II. 3*1. 342) mentions the following nautical instruments: 
dlitta , btdhaya , vamsa, balaya , avaluya and rajju . For the qualities of the anchor ( ndvalakanaka ), 
mast (kQpa), pilot (niydmaka) and sailor (kammakara) see also Milinda-panha, p. 377 f. 

8® Naya, 8, p. 98. 
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merchants proceeded on their journey after having their breakfast 
( pdyarisehim ) halting at various places. 88 They visited the king with 
presents who made them free from taxes giving a suitable place for their 
residence. 87 , 

THE SYSTEM OF TRANSACTION 

Every village had its own resident traders and buying and selling was 
done directly, i.e. between the producer and the consumer, probably 
in individual shops or open market place and the surplus, if any, was 
dispatched to trade-centres in other parts of the country. 

We are told that Campa contained markets ( vivani ) thronged with 
craftsmen. 88 A number of shops are mentioned where various articles 
were sold. In kammantasdld razors and other instruments were sharpen* 
ed. 8# Taverns and oil shops were common. In goHyasila jaggery 
was sold. 90 Then there were goniyasdlds, dosiyasdlds and sotthiyasdlds , where 
cows, garments and cotton were sold; 91 putabhedana was known as the em¬ 
porium where the packages of saffron and other articles were opened. 91 
The Brhatkalpa siitra refers to a house ( dvanagiha) which was surrounded 
by shops ; another house ( antardvana ) is mentioned which was situated 
with marketing lanes on one side or both sides. 88 

Betting ( paniyaya ) was also known. 84 

PRICE 

There were no fixed prices. Supply was hampered by slow transport, 
individual production, and primitive machinery. Adulteration ( padiruva- 
gavavahdra )** and knavery were known. 98 

CURRENCY 

Prices Were fixed in terms of money which was the chief medium of 
exchange in India from very early times . 97 

Various coins are mentioned in our texts; the goldsmiths ( heranniya ) 
could detect false coins (ruvaya) in the darkness. 98 


*® ibid, IB, p. 160. 

St ibid, 8, p. 102. 

*» Ovd.Sd. 1. 

«• Msi. cd. 8, p. 494. 
to ibid, 
n md. 

Brh. Bha . 1. 1093 ; also mentioned in Pamatthadipika , the Com. on \htVdana, p. 422 : 
also Mahdihdrata (I. 107*12). ' 

•3 1*12; see also Brh. Bha. 1*2301-2308. 

B* Ava.cU. p.523. 

B5 Uvd. 1, p. 10. ' 

88 Uttard. ft. 4, p. 81 a } also cf» Ava. cd., p. 117. 

B] See R. D. Bhandarkar’s Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 167 f£ 

99 Alfa . Jl. (Hari.), 947, p. 426a ; also see Sarnmoha nnodini (p. 91 f). 
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We meet with an expression in which the words hiranna and suvanna 
are associated together . 88 Suvanna is also mentioned separately . 100 
Still smaller denomination of gold coins was suvannamdsaya■ 

Another class of coin was called kdhdvona . los A false (kuda) kdhavana 
is mentioned . 108 Masa, addhamasa and ruvaga are mentioned as other 
coins . 101 False ruvagas were known . 108 Pannika m and pdyahka m 
were the other coins in use. 

Then the Bjhatkalpa Bhasya and its commentary mention various coins. 
The cowrie shells ( kavaddaga ) were most ordinary coins ; among copper 
coins kakini 108 was perhaps the smallest coin of the day which was in 
currency in Dakkhiuavaha; among silver coins dramma 199 is men¬ 
tioned which was current in Bhillamala; among golden coins 
dinvra . uo or kevadika is mentioned which was current in P&rvadesa. 
It is stated that two sdbharakas 111 ofDvipa were equivalent to one rupee 
(; rupaka ) of Uttarapatha, and two of Uttarapatha coins were equivalent 
to one of Pa^aliputra ; or two rupees of Daksiriapatha were equivalent 
to one nelaa of Kancipuri and two of Kahcipuri to one of Kusumana- 
gara (Pafcaliputra ). 113 


PURCHASING POWER 

We do not much know about the purchasing power of money or the 
prices of ordinary commodities in those days. We are told that a 


88 Uvd. 1. p. 0. According to Bhandarkar, when Suvanna is associated with hirahya, it 
must stand not for gold, but a ‘type of gold coins/ Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 51. 

100 Ava. cu. p. 39; Ava. Ti . (Hari.), p. 64 a. 

101 Uttard. B, p. 124. A suvannamasaka was a gold coin equal to one mdsa in weight accord¬ 
ing to the standard of gold coinage, Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 53. 

101 Uttard. Ti. 7, p. 118; the kahdpana in use in Rajagaha during Bimbasara’s time was 
the standard of money adapted by the Buddha in the formation of those rules into which the 
matter of money entered (Samantapasadika , ii, p. 297). The kahdpana appears to have been of 
three varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and copper ; Bhandarkar, op. cit. p. 81 ; also 
cf. p. 96. Kahdpana was a square coin weighing about 146 grains, and guaranteed as to weight 
and fitness by punch-marks made by private individuals. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 100. 

103 Uttard. Su . 20. 42. Also see Charandas Chattcrjec’s article on some Numismatic Data 
in Pali literature. Buddhistic studies , pp. 383 ff. 

104 Suya. II, 2. p. 327a ; Uttard. Su. 8*17 ; mdsaka and addhamasaka are also mentioned 
in the Jdtaka (I, p. 120, III, p. 448). The lohamasaka, ddrumasaka andjatumdska are mentioned 
in the Paramallhajolikd I p. 37, the com. on the Khuddakapafha. 

105 Ava. cu. p. 550. 

loa Vya . Bhd. 3*267-8. According to Katyayana, mdsha also known as pa$a was one- 
twentieth part of kdr^hapatia (Bhandarkar op. cit., p. 188). 

iot Ava. ft- (Hari.), p. 432. 

108 Uttard. fi. 7.11, p. 118. It was a coper coin equal to J of a copper kdrpdparia. Also 
see Artha. p. 95. 

i°8 In the Nisi. c&., (p, 616) the variant is ‘camrhalato*. The cartna or leather coin is also 
referred to in the Bhavabhavana, pt. II (p. 378) of Maladhari Hemacandra, Bhavanagar, 1938, 
where it is stated to have been current in the time of the Nandas. Dramma is traced to the 
greek Drachma . The Greeks ruled over north-west India from 200 B. C. to 200 A. D. 

no Dmdra was an Indian gold coin adapted from the Roman denarius during the 
Kush&na rule in the first century A. D. (Bhandarkar*s> op. cit., p. 67). 

in According to Dr. Motichand, they were pre-Islamic coins known as Sabeah coins* 

in Bfh. Bhd. 1.1969 ; 3. 3891 f. 
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partridge could be bought for one kdkdvand 119 and a cow for fifty coins; 11 * 
the price of a blanket varied from eighteen rupakas to a hundred 
thousand rupakas. nt 


CREDIT 

There were no banks in those days and a great deal of wealth was 
hoarded in the form of gold etc. and hidden underground (> nihdnapautti ). 1M 
People also deposited money with their friends, but it was not very 
safe. Appropriation of deposits ( nasdvahdra ) was known . 111 

Loans and debts could be taken. Money-lending was looked upon 
as an honest calling. We have referred to the money-lender Ananda of 
Vaijiyagama. Of substitutes of money, letters of credit were known. 
False documents ( kudaleha ) are mentioned. 11 * 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Five kinds of weights and measurements are mentioned: mdna, ummdna, 
avamana, ganima and padimana. Mdna is of two kinds for weighing grains 
and liquids. Asati, prasrti, setikd, kudava, ua prastha, ddhaka, drona and 
kumbha 180 were used for weighing grains and mdnikd for liquids. Aguru, 
tagara , coya, etc. were weighed by karsa , paid, tuld and bhdra which is 
called ummdna. 

In avamana we have hasta, danda, dhanuska, yuga , nalikd, aksa, and musa- 
la, which were used for measuring wells, brick house, wood, mat, cloth 
and moats, etc. In ganima or counting we have numbers from one to one 
crore. In padimana there were guHjd, kakani, nispava, karmamdsaka, mandala- 
ka and suvarna, which were used for weighing gold, silver, jewels, pearls, 
conch-shells and corals etc . 1 * 1 

Among measures of distance we have ahgula, vitasti, ratni, kuksi, dhanuf, 
and gavyuta. Among measures of length we have paramdnu, trasarenu, 
ratharenu , bdldgra , liksd,yukd and yava. w 

Among measures of time we have samaya, dvalikd, svdsa, ucchvdsa, stoka, 
lava, muhurta, ahordtra, paksa, mdsa, rtu, ay ana, samvatsara, yuga, varsasata 
(century) etc. reaching upto slrsciprahelikd . 1M 


US Das . cii. p. 58. 

U4 Ava. cii,, p. 117. 

U5 Brh.Bha. 3-3890. 

U6 Uvd.y p. 6. 

in Ava, . 71 (Hari.) p. 820. 

US ibid. ; Uva. p. 10. 

ns For drona , ddhaka, prastha and kudumba see Arthatastra , p. 110. 

ns Kumbha' is mentioned in the Sammohavinoditii , p. 256. 
ni Arm. su. 132. 

m ibid . 133 ; cf. also Arthaiastra, p. 117. 

U3 ibid, 114. 
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Time was measured by ndlikd or the shadow of a gnomon 
(, sahkucchdyd ). m 

Tula (balance) is mentioned. Wrong weights and measures ( kudatulla } 
kudamana) were in use . 116 


1*4 Das. cu. 1, p. 44 ; Brh . Bha. Pi. 261. According to the Arthasastra (p. 119) ndlikd is 
the time during which one otihaka of water passes out of a pot though an aperture of the same 
diameter as that of a wire of four aigulas in length and made of four mdshas of gold. 

J25 Uva. 1, p. 10. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONSUMPTION 

Consumption of wealth means the use of wealth for the satisfaction of 
various wants and desires. Production is the means while consumption 
is the end of all economic activity. Consumption is determined by the 
standard of life fixed by a particulai person or society for himself or itself. 

Articles of consumption may be divided into necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries. 


FOOD 

The primary wants of life are those of food, clothing and shelter. As 
the country was largely agricultural there was ample supply of food. Of 
course, the food that the average man could afford was not sufficiently 
rich. Four kinds of food are mentioned : food ( asana ), drink (pdna), 
eatable (khdima) and relishable (slima)} The articles of food were milk, 
curds, butter, ghee, oil, honey, wine,, molasses, meat, cooked or dressed 
food ( ogdiimaga , com. pakvdma ), a sakkuli (luchis in Hindi), raw sugar (phdn- 
iya), a meal of parched wheat (puya) and a meal of curds and sugar with 
spices (siharini ). 3 The production of salt was very important. Several 
varieties of salt are mentioned, viz- sochal salt ( sovaccala ), rock salt 
(sindhava), ordinary salt (Iona), mine salt ( roma ), sea salt ( samudda ), earth 
salt( pamsukhara) and black salt ( kdlalona ).* 

Besides, odana (rice), kummdsa (bean) and sattuga (fried barley) are 
mentioned . 6 The following consisted of eighteen kinds of seasoned food 
( vyaniana ) : supa (soup), odana (ric c),java (boiled barley), three kinds of 
meat, cow-milk, jusa (water of boiled pulse), bhakkha (khandakhadya or 
sweets in which candy was used in plenty, com.), gulaldwniyd (golpdpadi 
in Gujerati), mulaphala (bread-fruit), hariyaga (cumin), saga (vegetable), 
rasalu (majjika , a royal preparation made of the mixture of two palas of 
ghee, one pala of honey, half an ddhaka of curds, twenty pepper corns and 
ten palas of candied sugar, com.), pdna (wine), pdniya (water), pdnaga 
(a drink made of grapes) and sdga (a preparation seasoned with butter¬ 
milk such as dahibadd, etc., com.). These articles were prepared in a 
cooking pot (thdlipdgasuddha) and were offered to the parents, master 
and religious teacher . 6 

Among other preparations mention is made of pejja (made of gruel or 
decoction of some kind of pulse or rice), ghayapunna (ghevara in Hindi), 
pdlahgamdhuraya (a sweet liquid preparation of the mango or lemon- 


1 Nay$. 7, p. 84. 

1 Ana. cu. II, p. 319. 

3 AcS. II, 1.4. 347 j also Brh. ShS. 2-347511; cf. Mahabha. VII 84, It. 

* Das . sit. 3 • 8 ; also see Caraka , ch. 27, p. 815 ff. 

• Ava. ei. II., p. 317. 

3 fhi. 3*135; also so« Caraka, kft&nnavarga, eh. 27, p. 800 tt> 
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juice), 7 slhakesara* (a sweet), morandaka (a sweet made of oil seed) 9 , 
mandaka, a cake stuffed with molasses and ghee } 9 Then dhadiyd was a 
special sweet coming from one house to another as present. 11 Puldka 
was a special dish. 19 Then we had guliyd or tablets made from the powder 
of the tubara tree which were used by the sddhus. The kholas were dried 
pieces of cloths moistened with milk ; these were washed and this water 
was used for drinking purposes. 13 

Cooking is mentioned. 14 Cooks (mahdnastya) were employed by the 
rich and the kings. They prepared various kinds of dishes. 15 Cooks are 
included among nine ndrus . 18 Vegetables were cooked in oil ( neha ). 1T 
To make arrangements for vegetable and ghee in the kitchen was known 
as dvdpa and the discussion whether food is cooked or uncooked as nirvdpa . 18 
The place of dining was besmeared with grass and lotuses and flowers 
were strewn ; then pots were arranged and people had their meals. 10 
Mahdnasasdld is mentioned as a free food distributing kitchen in which 
food was distributed free to ascetics, monks and the poor." 

WINE 

Wine and meat were considered amongst luxurious foods. Drinking 
wine seems to have been very common in early society. According 
to Kautilya, on the occasions of festivals, fairs and pilgrimage, right of 
manufacturing of liquor for four days was allowed. 91 There arc refer¬ 
ences in the Rdmdyana 99 and Mahdbhdrata (I • 77 • 13 fT; I -174 -13 ff; 
I‘177* 10 f; 11*4-8 f) which go to prove that wine was extensively used 
and was held in considerable estimation as a favourite drink 93 . As we 
have seen, wine and meat are included among eighteen kinds of food men¬ 
tioned in Jain texts. 

Liquor was manufactured or consumed on a large scale. Taverns 
( pdndgdra : kappasdld ) are known where various kinds of wine was sold. 94 The 
profession of a rasavdnijja is mentioned which dealt in wine. 95 Flags on 

» Uvi. 1. p. 8. 

8 Anta, p. 10. 

» Brh.Bhd. 1.3281. 

*0 Nisi. cu. II, p. 095. 

n Drh.Su. 217; Bhd. 2*3616. 
ibid. 5. 6048 ff. 

13 Brh» Bhd. 1 * 2882. 2892. 

1* Ndya. 7, p. 88. 

1® Viva. 8, p. 46. 

1® Jambu. Ji. 3, p. 193. 

” Ndya. 16, 162. 

18 Thd. 4. 282. 

10 Nisi. cd. PI. p. 46. 

10 ibid. 9, p. 611 ; Ndya. 13. p. 143. 

,l Arthasdstra> p. 134; also cf. Dhammabada A. Ill, p. 100. 

** II. 91, 61 ; V. 36. 41 ; VII. 42*21 f. 

*• R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryart, Vol. I, pp. 396 ff. 

*4 Nisi cd. I 9, p. 611 ; Vya. Bhd. 10*486. 

16 Supra, p. 106. 
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the wine shops are referred to. 88 We read in the Ndyddhammakahd 
that when kings and princes attended the sayamvara ceremony of Dovai, 
king Duvaya entertained them with various wines and liquors such as 
surd, majja, sidhu,pasannd and meat. 27 The princes of Baravai were addict¬ 
ed to wine and the wine known as kdyambari 28 is said to have been the 
cause of destruction of the capital 22 . Even women were sometimes 
addicted to drink. 80 

In the Brhatkalpa sutra the Jain monks and the nuns were not allowed 
to put up in a residence where jars ( kumbha ) of wine were stored. It 
should be noted that as a rule the monks were prohibited from drinking 
wine, 31 but under exceptional circumstances such as sickness ( gelanna ), etc. 
they were allowed to take .it. 32 Wine was also prescribed to achieve good 
health and brilliancy. 33 The following varieties of wine are mentioned : 
candraprabhd, manisildkd, varasidhu, varavdrunl, dsava , M madhu , 3S meraka, 38 
ristabhd or jambuphalakalikd, dugdhajdli, prasannd, 37 tallaka (variant 
nellaka or mellaga), s aldu, kharjurasa-a, 38 mrdvikdsdra, kdpisdyana, 38 supakva 
and iksurasa . 40 Most of these wines were named after their colour ; some 
were prepared from various fruits ; the wine known as saldu had such 
a quality that even though it was diluted a hundred times it did not lose 
its true nature. 41 


** Brh. Bhd. 2-3539. 

« 16, p. 179. 

*8 Kadambari is also mentioned in the Harivaiiitfa (11.41 * 13).It was distilled from the ripe 
fruit of the kadamba (Nauclea kadamba), which is highly saccharine, but not edible in its natural 
state (R. L. Mitra, op. cit ., I, p. 42(5). 

*3 Uttard. T%. 2, p. 36a f. 

30 Uva. 8. ' 

Cf. during the Pajjtbana, the Jain monks or nuns who were hale and hearty were not 
allowed to take the following drinks: milk, thick sour milk, fresh butter. Clarified butter, oil, 
sugar, honey, liquor and meat. (Kalpa. Su. 0. 17). 

Brh. Bhd. 2. 3413; also cf. Nayd. 5, p. 80 f. 

•3 Brh. Bhd. 5-6035. 

3+ One hundred palas of kapittha (Feronia Elephantum), five hundred palas of pharjxta 
(sugar) and one prastha of honey (madhu) forms dsava (Artha. p. 132). 

35 The juice of grapes is termed madhu (ibid. p. 133 ; cf. also 1<. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryan, 1, 
P- 411). 

30 A sour gruel or decoction of the bark of me$havrrigi (a kind of poison) mixed with 
jaggery (guifa) and with the powder of long pepper and black pepper or with tne powder of 
triphald forms maireya (ibid). It is also called gautfi or rum (R. L. Mitra, op. cit., p. 412.). 

8T Twelve adhakas of flour (piftha), five prasthas of kiriva (ferment), with the addition of 
spices (jatuambhara), together with* the bark and fruits o iputraka (a species of a tree) constitutes 
prasannd (ibid., p. 132). 

38 It was a date liquor ; it has ripe dates for its basis, and with it is mixed jack fruit, 
ginger and the juice of the soma vine (R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryan, I, p. 412). 

83 Kdvisdyana is also mentioned in the Brhatkalpa Bhfyya (2*3408); it was very rare. 

80 It has sugarcane for its basis, and black pepper, plums, curds, and salt for adjuncts 
(R. L. Mitra, op. cit.). For arista, pakvarasa and other varieties of madya see Corofta, ch. 27, 
p. 776ff. 

4t Jambu . su. 20, p. 99 f j Jivd. 3, pp. 264a f, 145a; Pama, 17, p. 364 f. Cf. the queen 
Cellars besmeared her hair With wine ana went to visit SeQiya in the pnson where it served food 
for the king; Ava. cii. II, p. 171. 
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Among other varieties are mentioned godi (rum, also known as meraka 
or sldhu),pitfhi (made from the rice pastry, etc.) 48 , vamsl (prepared from 
bamboo shoots) and phalasura (prepared from fruits, such as grapes, dates, 
etc., also known as prasannd or sovira ), i3 Idlaphala (prepared from the palm 
fruit) 41 and jdu (prepared from jdti flower). 45 

MEAT-EATING 

Like wine-drinking, flesh-eating was also prevalent in those clays. 
Under various occupations we have studied the busy life of the hunters, 
the fowlers, the butchers and the fishermen who used to supply various 
kinds of meat and fish from which many kinds of curry and soup were 
prepared. Meat was prepared by frying ( taliya ), roasting ( bhajjiya ) 
drying (parisukka) and salting ( lavana ) in various ways 40 Mention has 
been made of a royal cook who prepared varieties of meat dishes and 
brought them to the royal table. The Suriyapannatti mentions that by 
eating flesh of a cdsaya, deer, tiger, frog, animals with claws, and water 
animal in particular constellations, success is achieved . 4T The sahkhadis or 
special festivals are mentioned, where a large number of animals were 
killed and their flesh was served to the guests. It is stated that a monk 
or nun should not resolve to go to a festival when they knew that they 
would be served up chiefly with meat or fish or roasted slices of meat or 
fish. 48 

We learn from the Uttaradhyayana Sutra that, when Aritthancmi was 
going for his marriage, he saw a herd of cattle which was to be slaughtered 
in order to feed the marriage party. Aritthancmi,however, felt disgusted 
and renounced the world. 48 We are told of Revai that her servants used 
to kill two calves every day from the herds that belonged to her ancestral 
property and bring to her. This shows that flesh-eating was common 
in early society. 60 


41 . ? uri “ also called «* r «P» or paifthi. It has half boiled rice, barley, black pepper, 
lemon juice, ginger, and hot water for its ingredients. Rice and barley are to be digested 
in hot water for two days, then boiled, then spiced with the other ingredients, and allowed to 
ferment thoroughly, and lastly distilled (R.L. Mitra,«p.rit.,p.413). Surdis mentioned in Vcdic 
literature (See Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 458). The Sammoha Vimdini (p.381) mentions five kinds 
of surd : pitlhisura, puvasurd, odanasurd, kinnapakkhitia and sambharasamyutla. 

*8 Brh. Bhi. 2. 3412. 

*4 'ta.la or palm liquor is made from ripe palm fruit spiced with danti (Croton Ployan- 
drum), and the leaves of the kakubha plant (R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryan, Vol. I, p. 412). 

* 6 Vivi. 2, p. 14. 

48 Viva. 2, p. 14; 3. p. 22. Other preparation of meat were sankhandiya, vaffakharidiya, 
dihakharidiya, rahassakhandiya, himapakka, jammapakka, vegapakka, maruyapakka, kata, heronga, 
mahittha ,'etc., ibid. p. 48. 

« Su. 61, p. 161. 

** Acd. II, 1*4,245. 

*» 22.14 ff. 

60 ^ Uud. 8, p. 03; for references to flesh-eating in the Vedic literature, see Vedic Index, 

II| p« IWi 
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THE JAIN MONKS AND MEAT-EATING 

Ordinarily, a Jain whether a layman or a monk, must abstain from 
flesh eating.® 1 We are told of Jinadatta, a savaga's son who refrained 
from flesh-eating prescribed by a physician even at the stake of his life. 
He told his parents that he would enter into the flames of fire and die 
but would never violate his long-cherished vow by eating flesh.®* 
Further we are told of Addayakumara who condemned flesh-eating 
in the course of a discussion with the Buddhists and the Hatthitdvasas .* 8 

But it seems that under extreme distress, as a special rule, the Jains 
were allowed to take meat.' 4 Among the articles of food referred to 
above, we have seen that wine ( majja ) and meat (marhsa) are mentioned 
along with rice, milk, curds, etc. as articles of food received by monks in 
alms. Justifying the mention of majja and maihsa in the Sutra the 
commentator remarks that these should be explained with reference to 
the Cheda sutras, or perhaps a covetous monk might desire to eat flesh 
and hence they are included among the articles of food.®* 

Further, the question arose «3 to what a monk should do if he was 
offered bony flesh or bony fish. Under such circumstances, it is stated 
that he should try to avoid bones and should ask for flesh. But if inspite 
of his request, the giver threw bony flesh in his pot, he must retire to a 
solitary place and keeping aside the bones and the thorns, should swallow 
the rest.' 6 Here again, the commentator explains that majja and mama 
may be accepted as a cure for lutd (a kind of cutaneous disease) etc. at the 
instance of a good physician.' 7 

Besides there were certain countries where people were in the habit 
of taking meat. In the country of Sindhu, for example, people lived on 
flesh and so non-vegetarians were not despised in that country.® 8 Then 
there were robber-settlements and solitary villages ( sunnag&ma ) where 
nothing was available to cat except flesh. Under such circumstances a 
sadhu , setting aside the general principle, was allowed to eat flesh as a 
special case.'® 

In fact, these examples only show that the Jains took a practical view 
of the question of flesh-eating. In times when no other food was available 


6i Cf. that a Buddhist Bhikkhu is forbidden to eat flesh of a beast purposely killed for his 
sake, and the flesh of useful animals as horses, elephants, etc. {Mahdvagga,\l, 23.10,11); also 
Sutta Nipdta , Amagandhasutta (II. 2). See also Prof. Kosambi’s article on Meat-eating in the 
Puratattva (3*4, p. 323 ff). 

63 Ava. c3. II* p. 202. 

68 Suva. II, 6*37-42. 

64 Cf. the story of the five Br&hmanas narrated in the Brhat-kalpa Bhfyya (1.1013-16). 
See also Bhag. (15) where Mahavlra is said to have taken the flesh of a pigeon. Abo cf. the 
conduct of the sages Vamadeva, BhSradvaja and ViSvamitra, who being tormented by hunger 
ate the flesh of a dog and a cow and saved their lives ( Manu . X. 106 ff). 

4» Acd. Ti. II. 1-4-247. 

6« Das. S3. 5-1-73 f; See also C3rni , p. 184; cf. also Nisi. cQ. (16, p. 1034 ff.) where 
flesh-eating is allowed as a special case. 

6 » Acd., op. cit.,; abo cf. 1-9-274. 

88 Brh.Bhd. 1.1239. 

*9 ibid 1. 2906-11; abo Nisi. cQ. Pi., p. 134. 
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except meat, Jain monks were advised to take it rather than starve 
themselves to death. The wandering monks who passed through all 
sorts of countries and met all sorts ofpeople, most of them having a predil¬ 
ection to meat diet, could not be too punctilious about their diet, and a 
via media had to be found out if they were to preach their religion with¬ 
out the pangs of hunger. They could, however, atone for their sin after 
performing prdyascitta. 


DRESS 

After food the most immediate necessity of life is clothing. Cotton 
clothes were commonly wojjn. People had a common taste for good cloth¬ 
ing, perfumes, garlands and ornaments ( vatthagandhamallalahkdra). 60 
Clothes are mentioned among the requisites of a gentleman. 61 Four 
kinds of garments are mentioned : the garments worn daily, after bath, 
at the festivals and fairs, and while visiting king or nobles, etc. 68 

People were fond of luxuries and varieties of luxurious cloth are men¬ 
tioned. The oldest list of textiles is given in the AcardngaP* Cloth made 
from wool ( jaiigiya or jdiighika), bhahga 6i (bhahgiya ), hemp (. sdniya ), palm 
leaves 65 ( pottaga ), linen 60 ( khomiya ) and tula ( tulakada ). It is stated that 
a monk or a nun may beg for above mentioned cloths. 87 

The following kinds of cloth were considered as very expensive and a 
monk or a nun was forbidden to use them ; cloth made from skin, 68 ( dinaga , 
com. ajina), fine cloth ( sahina, com. suksma), fine and beautiful cloth ( sahina - 
kalldna ), cloth made from goat’s hair {dya) os , blue cotton [kdya ), 10 linen 
[khomiya), from the fibres of the dugulla plant ( dugulla ) 11 patta fibres 


00 Cf. Kalpa. Su. 4-82. 

81 Brh. Bha. 1-2557. 

M ibid. Pi.. 844. 

63 II. 5 -1. 304, 368, ; also cf . Milindapaiiha, p. 267. 

6* Bhdngeya is also mentioned in the Vinayavastu of the MQlasarvSstivSda, p. 92. It is a 
kind of cloth made from the fibre of bhdg tree still produced in theKumon district of U. P. and 
is known as bhdgeld ; See Dr. Motichand’s article in the Bhdrati Vidya , Vol. I, Pt., 1, p. 41. 

8 # According to the commentary on the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya , (2*3661), pottaga is cotton. 

®8 According to the commentator khomiya is cotton. It was very common and was used 
for making civara of the Buddhist Bhikkus, ( Mahavagga , VIII 3*1) ; also see Girija Prasanna 
Majumdar’s article on Dress in Indian cultire Vol. I, 1-4, p. 196 f. 

0T The Brh. Kalpa Su . (2 • 24) and the Thd. (6 • 446) mention tirifapatta in place of tulakada 
which was madie from the bark of the tirida tree. Also see Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvastivada, 
p. 94. According to Monier Williams, however, tirida (Simplocos Racemosa) is a kind of head 
dress. 

*8 Skin as material for clothing is mentioned in the Mahavagga (V. 10, 6, 8). In those 
days the skins of lion, tiger, leopard, cow and deer were used for clothing as well as for bedsheet 
etc. 

®8 According to the Nisi. cu. (7, p. 467), the dya cloths were made from the moss tha 
clung to the goats* hoofs in the country of Tosali, but this seems to be unintelligible. 

to According to the Nisi. cu. (ibid .), the kdya cloths were made from kdkajafighd (Abrus 
Procatorious) in the country of Kdka t which does not seem to be intelligible. 

it Nisi. cd. (ibid ); but ^according to §ilahka, dukula cloths were made from the cotton 
rpoduced in Gau<#a (Bengal). 




/oomvumoK <ia$ 

'{■patfa)?* malaya fibres ( malaya ), bark-fibres” (pamnnaor .pattuma . in the 
.HftSi. ci i,), athsuya cloth {amsuya), china silk {cindthsuya), coloured cloth” 
(desar&ga) , spotless cloth” ( amila ), cloth making -rustling noise 15 
(gajjaphala), cloth as clear as crystal ( phaliya)?'' “fluffy blanket” 18 (koya- 
va), blanket ( kambalagd ) and mantles {pdvdray 9 ; skin cloth such as 
made from udr<fi° {udda ), from pesa fur 81 ( pesa), embroidered with pesa 
fur ( pesala ), made from the skin of black deer ( kanhamigaina ), blue deer 
{ifila) ,yellow deer (gora) ; cloth made from other materials, such as golden 
cloth {kanaka), cloth interwoven with golden tissues {kanagapatta) , n cloth 
.with borders woven with golden tissues 83 (kanagakdnta), embroidered with 
golden thread 84 {kanagakhaciya), tinsel-printing 85 ( kanagaphusiya ) 88 
cloth made from tiger’s skin ( vaggha ), panther’s skin ( vivaggha ), printed 
with one pattern such as leaf etc. 81 {dbharana), printed with many patterns 
such as leaf, candralekhd, svastika, ghanfikd and mauktika etc. 88 ( dbharana- 
vicitta). SB 


71 According to the Anu. Su. 37, the kitaja cloth is of five varieties, viz. paUa, malqya 
athsuga, cinanisuya and kimirdga (suvanna in ‘he Brh. Kalpa. Bha. 2 • 3062). The commentator 
explains the production of papta cloth from the insects that gathered round the flc3h stored for 
the purpose in the jungle ; the malaya cloth was produced in Malaya counter, amsuya was 
produced jn the country outside China, and cinamsuya in China itself. According to the com¬ 
mentator of the Brhatkalpa Bhasya (2-3662) athsuka is silk manufactured of soft yam; cinath- 
tuka is either cocoon silk or Chinese silk, and suvanna is golden coloured thread produced by a 
certain variety of silk worms. Silk is referred to in the Mahabharata as kitaja which was the 
product of Cina and Vdhllka. According to the Me* Crindle, raw silk was from the interior 
of Asia and manufactured at Kos. If this is true, Kau&eya garment refers to the town of Kos 
and nQt to the cocoons (Dr. Motichand, Bharatl Vidyd , 1.1. p. 46 f.). 

78 According to Monier Williams (Sanskrit Dictionery ), it is Calosanthes Indica. Patrorna 
is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (II. 78*64). 

™ Nisi. cQ. (ibid). 

75 ibid, but according to STlahka, amila is camel. 

70 Nisi. cu. ibid . 

77 ibid. 

7 ® It was a luxurious woolen article mentioned in the Mahdvagga (VIII. 1 *36). According 
to the commentator of the Anu. Su. (37), koyava was made from the hair of a mouse (undura), 
or a goat (chdgala\ Brh.Bha. Vr. 2*3662); kotava is included among the five kinds hairy cloth 
mentioned in the Jain texts, others being unna (made from the sheep wool), uftiya (from the 
camel wool), miyaloma (from deer), and kill a (mixed with the hair of sheep etc.); Anu. op. cit .; 
Brh. Bha.,op.,cit. 

78 Kambala or prdvara are mentioned in the Mahdbhdraia (II. 71 • 48). 

8° According to the Commentary, udra and pesa are animals of Sindhu. XJdra is mentioned 
in the Taittiriya Sam hit dy according to which it was a water cat ( Vedic Index I, p. 80).^ 

In the Vedic period the pesa was gold-embroidered cloth with artistic ana intricate 
designs. The making of such a garment was a regular occupation of women, as is indicated by 
the word pesakdri (Vedic Index II, pr 22). 

8* Kanagma jassa paffd kata; Nisi. cu. (ibid). 

88 anta jassa kanagena kata (ibid). 

8* Kanagasutteria phulliyd jassa pddxyd (ibid). 

86 The material used in wax-cloth ornamentation is an oleaginous substance (roghan) 
that is thickened with lime and coloured with pigments before being applied. In tinsel¬ 
printing an adhesive substance is printed over the texture and subsequently dusted with colour¬ 
ing matter. In tinsel-printing the designs are printed with blocks.. At first glue, gum, lac or other 
adhesive substance is first printed over the fabric and gold leaf, silver leaf, tin foil, mercury 
amalgam or other colour materials; Indian Art at Delhi . 1003, pp. 267 f, by Sir George Watt, 

8« Kanagena jassa phullitdu dirmdu t jahd kaddamepa utffcMijjati {Nisi. cti. ibU). 

8T PatrkSdiekahhara^ena manditd (t bid). 

88 fna^ifd {Md). 

88 Acd. ibid .; Nisi. cU. ibid. 
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The Bhagavatt along with kappdsiya, patta and dugulla mentions the 
vadaga cloth, which is explained as tasar by the commentator. 80 The 
Anuyogadvdra Sutra, which is undoubtedly a later work, mentions the follow¬ 
ing five varieties of cloth: cloth made from eggs 81 (andaga), cotton stalks 
( bondaya ), insects ( kidaya ), hair ( vdlaya) and bark ( vdgaya). 

Dusa or dusya was another variety of cloth. Devadusa (divine dusa) 
is mentioned. It is stated that Mahavlra joined the ascetic order wearing 
it on his left shoulder. Later on, this piece of cloth was estimated costing 
hundred thousand pieces of money (sayasakassamollam) .** With the 
vijayadusa is mentioned another variety of cloth which was as white as the 
conch-shell, kunda flower, spray of water and foam of the ocean. 88 The 
Brhatkalpa Bhdsya mentions five kinds of dusya : koyava, pdvaraga, 6 * clean 
white cloth like the row of teeth ( dddhiali), sacks, elephant-housing, etc. 
which are woven with coarse yarn {pun) and cloth woven with double 
yarn ( virali ) . 8 ® The commentary on tlte Thdndhga gives palhavi or pallavi (a 
cloth thrown on elephant’s back) and navayaa (woollen sheet) in place of 
the last two mentioned articles. 88 Another list of the five dusyas is : 
pillow ( upadhdna , also known as bibboyaud), mattress stuffed with cotton 
(tuli), 81 mattress of the size of a human being (dlihgani or alihgana ), 
cushions for cheek {gandovahdua) and round cushions ( masuraka ) 98 . 

We came across various other terms such as couch, bedshect and cush¬ 
ions. The couch ( sayanijja ) of Tisala was furnished with the mattress of a 
man’s length ( sdliiiganavattio ), with pillows ( bibboana ) on both sides, 
it was raised on both sides and hollow in the middle, was extremely soft, 
was covered with linen and dukula cloth, it contained a well-worked bed- 
sheet {rayattdna), and covered with a beautiful red cloth {rattathsuya) soft 
to touch like fur, cotton fibres and butter. 88 

Soft towels dyed with fragrant saffron were used to rub the body after 
bath. 100 Then the Kalpa sutra refers to a curtain ( javaniyd ) adorned with 
different jewels and precious stones, manufactured in a famous town 
( varapattanuggaya), 101 its soft cloth was covered with hundreds of patterns 
and decorated with pictures of wolves, bulls, horses, men, dolphins, birds, 
snakes, kinnaras, deer, sarabhas, yaks, elephants, shrubs and plants. 108 

so 11 . 11 . 

9 1 According to the commentary (Su. 37), it was made from the egg of a swan ( hamsa ), 
which is unintelligible. Perhaps it is same as 'anrli ’ cloth in Hindi. 

9* Aca. cii., p. 208. Cf. Sireyyaka dusa in the Mahdvagga (VIII. 1 *29) ; it was a cloth piece 
from Sivi costing hundred thousands pieces of money. Dussayugam is mention'd in the 
Majjhima /. p. 215. 

93 Raya . 43, p. 100. 

°4 See Supra. Also cf. the explanation given by the commentator. 

9» 3 * 3823 f. 

96 4-310, p.222. 

97 Ttilika (quilts stuffed with cotton wool) is also mentioned in the Dlgha , 1, p. 7, 

93 Brh.Bhd.,op.cit. 

90 Kalpa . 3. 32 ; Mya. 1. p. 4. 

100 Ova . SB. 31, p. 122. 

101 Brought from a noble workshop (Anta. trans. by Barnett, p. 22). 

101 4*63. 
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The celacilimili is described another curtain for the use of the Jain 
monks 103 . It is divided into four classes : made from yarn ( suttamal ), 
made from strings ( rajjumal ), made from bark-strips (yagamai), made from 
sticks (davdamal) and made from bamboo-sticks ( kadagamal ). These 
curtains were five hands in length and three in width. 104 

Then bhoyadd or an underwear was worn in Maharastra by girls from 
their childhood. They continued wearing it till they married and 
conceived. Then the relations were invited and bhoyadd was removed 
following a ceremony. Bhoyadd was known as kaccha in the country of 
Ldta ? 05 

About the dress we hear of new ( ahaya ) and costly ( sumahaggaha ) 
clothes. 100 We read that Mahavira was clad in a pair of robes ( patta - 
juyala) so light that the smallest breath would carry them away; they were 
manufactured in a famous city, praised by clever artists, soft as the fume 
of horses, embroidered with golden thread by skilful artists and ornamen¬ 
ted with designs of fiemingoes {hamsalakkhana) . 1OT 

People wore two pieces of cloth, the upper garment and the lower gar¬ 
ment. The former ( uttarijja ) is described as beautiful with swinging pearl 
pendants ; it was one piece of cloth (egasddiya) , 10i Sewing was known. 
The needle and thread [suisuttaga) m are mentioned. The monks were 
allowed to sew the pieces of cloth. 110 

THE JAIN MONKS AND THEIR DRESS 

As We have seen Parsvanatha allowed an under and upper garment 
(santarultara) for the ascetics. 111 A monk was allowed to wear three 
robes, 112 two linen ( k?aumika ) under garments ( omacela ) and one woolen 
(i aurnika ) upper garment. 118 The monks who could not go about naked 
were permitted to wear katibandha (also called aggoyara ) in order to cover 
their privities. This piece of cloth was four fingers broad and one hand 
long. 114 Later on it was replaced by colapattaka. Like the Buddhists 
dyed garments were prohibited to the Jain monks as well as we have seen 
before. The Jain monks also were prohibited from wearing the 
garments with fringes ( dasd ). It is ordained that they should put on 
undivided garment in the country of Tliuria, but its fringes must be 
removed. 110 

103 Brh. si 7. ]. 18 ; c f. cilimika in the Cullavagga , VI 2*0. 

104 Brh. BhS. 1* 2374 f; also 3. 4804 4811, 4816, 4817. 

105 Msi. cu. Pi.,p. 40. 

10« OyS.Su. 31, p.122. 

i° T AcS. II, 2*16, p. 390. Also Rdmayaqa I. 73*31. 

i°3 Otfl. p. 46. 

100 Sifra. 4.2.12. 

HO Acd, 11.6.1.304. 

in Uttara. 23. 29 ; also mentioned in the Vin&yavostu of the Mfilasarvastivada, p. 94. 

1Buddha also allowed three robes : a double waist cloth (samghata), singly upper robe 
(i uttarasaitga) and a single upper garment (antaravasaka); Mahdvagga, VIII, 13*4, 6. 

1»3 AcS. 7, 4. 208. 

U4 ibid . 7. 6 . 220. 

no Brh. BhS. 3*3906 f; charmadafa and dirghadaia are also mentioned in the Vinayavastu 
of the MulasarvftstivAda, p. 96. 
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The Nigganthinlis were allowed to use the following clothes: uggakanan- 
taga , which was used to cover their privities, it was like a boat in shape, 
broad in the middle and thin at the sides, and was made of soft cloth. 
Pafta was tied by fasteners and was sufficient to cover the waist; it was four 
fingers in width. It covered both ends of the uggahanantaga and was like a 
wrestler’s tight short ( jdhghiyd in Hindi). The third was addhoruga , which 
was worn over the uggahanantaga and patta covering the waist; its shape 
was after the style of the wrestlers and it was firmly tied on both sides 
over the breasts. The fourth was calanikd which covered the knees and 
was unsewn ; it was worn after the manner of the bamboo top dancers. 
The fifth was abbhintaraniyamsinl ; beginning from the waist it reached 
half length of the thighs. Generally it was worn by the nuns to avoid 
being seen naked at the time of changing garments and becoming the 
laughing stock of the people. The sixth was bahiniyamisinl, which, 
beginning from the waist and reaching down the ankles was tied with 
string to the waist. 

Then the following garments were worn in the upper part of the body 
by the nuns: kaficuka, which measured two and half hands (the standard 
being one’s own fore-arm) in length and one in width, and was firmly tied 
on both sides on the waist and covered the breasts. Another was ukkacchl 
(aupakaksikl); it was a garment like kaficuka, square in shape on the right 
side ; it measured one and a half hands, and covering the breasts and 
the back was knotted on the left shoulders. The third was vegacchiya 
(vaikaksiki) ; it was knotted on the right shoulders, otherwise it was like 
aupakaksiki. The fourth was sahghata ; they were four in number ; one 
measured two hands, two three hands, and one four hands. The first was 
to be worn in the cloister (pratisraya) , the second and the third out of 
door, and the last for assemblies ( samavasarana ) . ue The fifth was khand- 
hakarani which was like a wrapper fourteen hands in length, square in 
shape and was worn to save oneself from the strong wind. It covered the 
shoulder and the body. This was used to dwarf the stature of the beauti¬ 
ful nuns by placing it at the back and trying it with aupakaksikl and 
vaikaksiki . UT 

Then the shoes of different shapes formed important articles of cos¬ 
tume. The Bfhatkalpa Bhasya prescribes the use of shoes for thejain monks, 
specially when they were on tours, in case of illness, whose feet were 
tender by nature, in fear of wild animals, those suffering from leprosy, 
piles or who were short sighted. 118 Taliya shoes were fastened to the feet 
in order to protect one’s feet from thorns while travelling in night; with 
this kind of shoe a monk could travel fast. Usually the monks were allow¬ 
ed to wear single-soled ( egapuda) shoes, but they could also use four-soled 


us The AcS . (II. 5 T ■ 364) mentions only four saAghatis, which shows that at the time 
of the author of the Brh> Bh&$ya> there was an increment in the number of wearing articles« 
in Brh, Bhd . 3*4082-91* and com. ; also Acd . II, 6,1.304* 

118 firfh Bhd , 3* 3862* 
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ones. The pudaga or khallaka shoes were used in winter to cover the 
foot-sore (vivacci). They were of two kinds: addhakhalla and khalla. 
The former covered half the feet, while the latter covered the whole. 
The vdgurd covered the toes and also the feet. The kosagas covered the 
toes to save the nails against stone, etc. Khapusd-* covered the 
ankles and was used as a precaution against cold, snake, snow and' 
thorns. There are mentioned the ardhajanghikd and jahghikd shoes which 
covered half and full thighs respectively. 1 * 

HOUSE 

As food is necessary to sustain life, and clothing to protect , body from' 
the inclemency of weather, so shelter is necessary to protect oneself from 
the rain, the sun and the wind. The art of house-building (vatthuvijja) 
was considered as one of the seventy two arts in Jain literature. Ordinarily, 
houses were built of bricks and wood. There were doors, pillars, thresh- 
holds and bolts, 1 ** about which we shall see later on. There were 
lofty mansions for rich and well-to-do people. 

LUXURIES 

The people were fond of luxuries as we have seen. We find them well- 
attired, fond of ornaments, wreaths, flowers, perfumes, unguents, etc. 
Among the requisites of a gentleman mention is made of toilet, ornaments, 
clothes, garlands, food, perfumes, instrumental music, dancing, drama and 
singing. 1 * 8 

Great care and attention was bestowed on hair dressing and hair 
cutting by ancient Indians. 1 * 4 The colopana or the ceremony of tonsure 
was an important ceremony held at the birth of a child. Great care was 
taken in hair cutting on the occasion of renunciation ceremony. 1 ** 

We hear of toilet saloons ( alahkdriyasabhd ) la ® where a number of 
attendants performed the toilet of a number of samanas, mahanas, orphans, 
sickly and poor people. 1 * 1 

The luxury of the people is evident from the use of the large number 
of gold, silver, ornaments and jewellery. The kings, princes and the 
wealthy people went out surrounded by servants and attendants with an 


no The khallakabandha and other shoes are mentioned in the Mahavagga, v. 2*3. 

1,0 Perhaps it is the same as the Iranian *kdis* and kdpis-kipis of central Asia (see Dr. 
Motichand’s article in the ?. of the Indian Society qj the Or. Art Vol. XII, 1944). 

1. 2883 ; 3.3847. 

Rdya.Su. 98. 

Brh. Bhd 1*2507; cf. sunahatb suviliitd kappitakesatnassu (NnUttatndlabkarand 
(Paramatthaiftpanl, the com. on the Udana, p. 7). 

1,4 The Rdmdyana and the Afahdbhtorata contain frequent notices of the braid, and the 
neglect of the coiffure hs a mark of grief or violent excitement; R. L. Mitra, op. cit. M vol. 
I. p. 210 ff. 

i*s My *r 1* 29 f. 

Paramatthadipani , the com. on the Udana, p. 389^ r efc h * to 7 akfik&dMt&d which dealt 
with the rules of hair cutting. ^ 

Mtyd. 13, p. 143, 
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umbrella decorated with garlands of koranta flowers held over them. 12 * 
They were taken out in a litter in a gorgeous procession accompanied by 
damsels standing with yak tail in hand or carrying a fan or a pitcher . 1S# 
The rich people possessed palatial buildings, married several women, 
made magnificient donations, paid large fees to courtesans and enjoyed 
rich festivities. 

The middle class people too lived a life of ease, and indulged in chari¬ 
ties, and made gifts to the order. The hardest lot was those of poor people 
who earned their daily wages and with great difficulty could make their 
both ends meet. The poor labourers often suffered from the hands of 
money-lenders for whom they had to work as slaves for the non-payment 
of the debts. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Indian society gives expression to the great principle that life is a long 
pilgrimage extending beyond death into the infinite and the eternal. Let 
each individual in the society endeavour for his own welfare, but his in¬ 
terests should not run counter to tlie interests of the society. The paths 
followed by individuals may be separate but the ultimate goal must be 
the same. “The Greatest Good of the Greatest Number’’ should be the 
motto. 

In the following section we have made an attempt to collect the 
scattered material depicting the Social Life of ancient Indian people with 
a view to grasping the ordinary life and activities of the early people. 




CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Caste-system ( vanna ) was the back-bone of the ancient Indian 
Society. 


ie Arya and the anArya 

Jain texts draw a distinction between the Arya and the Anarya. 
According to the Vedic literature the characteristic physical difference 
between the two races was that of colour. The Aryans who were the 
conquerors wer'e fair-coloured and the aborigines or the non-Aryans, who 
formed the subjugated race, were dark-coloured. 5 

Jain texts divide the Aryans into five classes :—Aryan by country 
( khetla), birth (jati), family (kula), trade ( kamma ), language ( bhdsd) and 
art and handicraft ( sippa ). 2 

The twenty five and a half Aryan countries will be described later 
on. Among the Aryans by birth we have six respectable castes ( ibbhajdti ) 
such as Ambaltha , s Kalinda, Videha, Vedaga , Harita and Cuitcuna (or Tuntuna ). 
Among Aryans, by family there were Ugga, Bhoga, Rdinna, Ikkhdga , Ndta 
and Koravva. Among Aryans by trade we had dealers in cloth ( dosiya ), 
weavers (sotliya ), dealers in cotton (kappdsiya), dealers in yarn ( suttavedliya ), 
grocers ibhandavedliya), potters ( koldliya ) and carriers of litters ( naravdhani - 
yd) A Among Aryans by art and handicraft we had tailors ( tunnaga ), 
weavers ( tanluvdya ), silk weavers (patidgdra), makers of leather bags for 
holding water ( deyada ), feather-brush-makers or rope-makers ( varuda) 
mat-makers ( chavviya ), wooden sandal-makers [katthapduydra), grass 
sandal-makers ( muHjapduydra ), umbrella-makers [chattakdra), carriage- 
makers [vajjhdra = vahyakdra), model-makers ( potthara ), plaster-makers 
[leppakdra), painters (citldra), workers in conch-shell ( sankhara ), workers in 
ivory [dantdra), braziers ( bhanddra),jijjhagdra (?), spear-makers ( sellagara ), 
and workers in cowries ( kodigdrd ). 5 

FOUR CLASSES 

Jainism and Buddhism opposed the caste system asserting the social 
superiority of the Kaatriyas over the Brahmanas. Yet it is a mistake to 

1 Sec Senart, Caste in India > p. 122 f. For various theories of origin of caste , see Census 
India, ig^r, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 433 if. 

* Pam . 1-37. 

• However, it should be noted that Ambaltha and Videha are mentioned as low castes ; 

see infra. 

^ The Am . Sti. 130, p. 136a adds grass-cutters, stick-gatherers and leaf-gatherers, etc. ; 
also cf. Milindapahha , p. 331. 

5 Cf. The Ramayapa (II, 83. 12 ff.) which mentions manikdra kumbhakara, sutrakarmakft , 
sastropajtvi , mayuraka krakaeika , rocaka, vedhaka, dantakara , sudhakara , gandhopajim , 
suvarpakara , kambaladhavaka , sndpaka,ucchddaka t vaidya , dhupaka, fauntfaka, rajaka,tunnavdya, 
grdmamahattara, ghofamahattara, sailtlsa , and kaivartaka . 
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suppose that castc-distinctions were abolished during the period of 
MahavJra and Buddha. The four classes such as Bambhana, Khattiya, 
Vaissa and Sudda are mentioned in the Jain Suttas. 0 According to the 
Jain tradition during the time of Usabha those who were state-officers 
were styled as Khattiyas and those who were landlords and bankers 
as Gahavais. Then came into being the Vaniyagas and thcVaissas. Later 
on during the reign of Bharata came into existence the Bambhanas or 
Mahanas 7 and then the Suddas. Besides these primary vanms there 
were mixed castes formed from the union of different castes. 8 

THE BRAHMANAS 

In Jain texts the Brahmanas are held in contempt and are re¬ 
presented as the opponents of the Jain religion. Frequently the term 
dhijjdi (dhikjdti) “condemned caste” is used for them contemptuously. In 
Jain Sutlas as stated above, generally the primary position in society 
is assigned to the Khattiyas instead of the Bambhanas. We have seen 
that no Tirtkankara was born in a family other than the Ksatriyas. It 
is laid down that no great men arc ever born in low, miserly, beggarly or 
in Brahmanical families. A legend tells us that before his birth Mahfivira 
was removed from the womb of Brahman! Devananda to that of Ksatri- 
yanl Trisala. 9 

But it should be noted that though the Jain stories seem to make the 
position of the Bambhanas inferior to that of the Khattiyas, the Brahmanas 
enjoyed a high position in the society. It is stated in the Nisltha curni 
that the Brahmanas were gods in heaven, the Prajapati created them on 
earth as divine beings and so offering alms to them results in gain of spi¬ 
ritual merit. 10 Then the terms Samana and Mdhana frequently occur to¬ 
gether in the Jain texts which shows that the homeless ascetics and the 


0 Gf. Uttard. 25-31 ; Viva. 5, p. 33 ; Acd. Nir. 19-27. 

T The Jain texts give a curious explanation of the term Mdhana. It is said that once 
Bharata invited the Jain monks to partake various kinds of eatables and their being 
refused, distributed them among the sdnagat. These sdvagas were of simple nature and 
religious-mi tided, and whenever they saw anybody killing, they stopped him by saying 
“do not kill” ( rnd hano) and hence they came to be known as Mahanas (Acd. cu. p. 5 ; 
also of. ibid ; p. 213 f; Vatu. p. 184). 

8 In the line of Manu the following mixed castes arc mentioned in the Jain texts : Am- 

baftha, Ugga Nisada, Augava, Magadha, Suta, Khatta, Vaideha and Cantjala. Then 
through further combination between mixed castes we have Sovaga, Venava, Bokkasa 
and Kukkuraa (Acd. Nir. 21-27 ; cf. Manu. X. 9-59 ; also Gautama , IV. 19 IT). 

9 Kalpa . 2-22. Cf. a similar view expressed in the Niddankathd (I, p. 49) that the Buddhas 

are born in one or other of the two highest classes, the Khattiya or the Brahmana 
castes and never in the low caste. The Buddhist writers in enumeration of four castes 
invariably mention the KHatriyas before the Brahmanas. Cf. also Vdjsaneya sariihitd 
(XXXVIII. 19) and Kafhaka (28* 5) where Ksjatriyas are stated superior to the Brah¬ 
manas (Majumdar, op. cit ., pp. 367, 399 ; Kick. op. cit., p. 84 ff). l ; or a controversy 
regarding the superiority of castes between Vasistha, a Bral mana ar.d Vis\&mitia ? a 
Ksatriya, see Dr, G, S, Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, p. 93 f. 

10 12, p.895, 
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Brahmanas were identical. 11 The pre-eminent position of the Brah¬ 
manas is also evidenced by the fact that Mahavira was styled as Mdhaya 13 
or Mahdmdhana. 13 


JAIN CONCEPTION OF BRAHMANA 

Jain writers like those of the Buddhists lay stress on one’s deeds 
rather thaln one’s birth. It is said that one does not become a Sramaixa 
by the tonsure, nor a Brdhmana by enchanting the sacred syllabic ‘ Om\ 
nor a Muni by living in woods, nor a Tdvasa by wearing clothes of kusa 
grass and bark, but one becomes a Sramana by equanimity of mind, a 
Brdhmana by chastity, a Muni by knowledge and a Tdvasa by penance. 
In fact, a person’s worth in life is determined by virtuous life and not by 
birth. 14 The ridicule of caste system reaches its highest pitch when 
Hariesa, a sovdga by birth, visited a sacrificial enclosure ( jannaidda) of a 
Brdhmana teacher and preached him that the real fire was penance, the 
real fire-place was life, the real ladle (surd ) was right exertion, the real 
cow-dung was body, the real fire-wood was /carman, the real oblation was 
self-control, right exertion and tranquility, the sacred pond was law, and 
the real bathing-place was celibacy. 15 But it is interesting to note that 
in spite of those caste-denouncing preachings and sermons the Jains could 
not do away with the time honoured restrictions of caste. They drew a 
line of distinction between high tribes (jdti-dtya) and low tribes ( jdti - 
jungiya ), high trade ( kamma-drya ) and low trade (kamma-jungiya) and high 
crafts (sippa-drya) and low crafts (. sippa-jungiya ) 10 which we shall see 
shortly. 


TIIEIR PRIVILEGES 

Whatever view the Jains may have had about the Brahmanas, 
it is certain that generally they were held in respect and esteem by the 
people as pointed out already. We are told that king Bharata fed them 
daily and distinguished them from others by putting the mark of kdkinl 
jewel on their person. 17 The kings showed liberality towards them by 
offering gifts. Wc learn that the Nandas of Pfujaliputta gave away wealth 

11 Cf. Aca. cii. p. 93 ; cf. Samyutta , Samapa Brahmana Sutta (II, p. 129 f, 236 f; IV, 
p. 234 f; V, p. 1. 

18 Suya. 9. 1. 

18 Uvd. 7. 

** Uttard. 25. 29 ff. Of. a similar view of the Buddhist writers. Birth and caste cause 
conceit ; virtue is the highest; Khattiya, Brahmana, Vessa, Sudda, Candala and 
Pukkasa all become equal in the world of God, if they have acted virtuously here, 
Sutta Nipata, I, 7 ; HI, 9 ; Pick. op. cit., p. 29 ; Majumdar, op, cit., pp. 354-363. 

18 Uttord. 12. 44 f. 

18 Cf. the Buddhists who stood as great champions for the purity of blood by keeping the 
family pure through marriage confined to the people of one’s standing and profession 
and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture with lower elements (Fick. op. cit., 
p. 52). Cf. also Ghurye, op. cit., p. 66; also see Sammoha Vitodc-hi (p. 410) where 
kamma and iippa are divided into high and low. 

H Ava, cii . p. 213 f. 
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to the Brahmanas. 18 Vararuci, a Brahmana, received one hundred and 
eight dlnoras every day for reciting the same number of verses in praise 
of the king. 19 Not only kings but other people also gave away charity 
and paid reverence to the Brahmanas, whose services they required on 
various occasions. On special occasions such as birth, death-ceremony 
etc. they were invited to meals. 20 

Besides, the Brfihmanas enjoyed certain other privileges, such as 
immunity from taxes and capital punishment. We have seen as to how a 
Brahmana was received by a certain king on his discovery of a treasure- 
trove whereas a merchant was despised for the same and his property 
confiscated. 31 


STUDY 

The Brahmanas were versed in the fourteen subjects of study (caud- 
dasa vijjatthdna ), and were generally employed by the king. We are told 
that Kasava was a state Brfihmana of KosambI and after his death his 
place was given to another Brahmana. 22 There were teachers moving 
in the company of their pupils. 33 


SACRIFICE 

The practice of sacrifice was very common among the Brfihmanas. 
During his tour Mahfivira is stated to have spent the rainy season in a 
sacrificial house ( aggihottavasahl) of a Brahmana of Campa. 24 

Then we hear of Vijayaghos.i who was engaged in performing 
Brfihmanical sacrifice. The monk Jayaghosa approached him for alms 
and converted him to his faith, 25 after preaching the true sacrifice. 
We have already referred to Ajja Sejjambhava who was engaged in his 
sacrificial duties when visited by the pupils of Pabhava. Besides, the 
Brahmanas were employed by the kings for the same purpose. Reference 
has been made to the priest Mahesaradatta who was versed in the four 
Vedas and who used to perform sacrifice to avert evil against the king. 0 

OTHER PROFESSIONS 

Another profession in which the Brahmanas were interested was that 
of dream-reading (siwinapddhaga) and fortune-telling. On the birth of a 
king's child it seems to have been a standing custom to have the future 
predicted by the Brahmarias. Signs (. lakkhana ) in the body were interpret¬ 
ed by the Brahmanas versed in the signs of predicting the future. We 

J 8 Uttara. 77. 3, p. 57. 
ibid. 2, 27 a. 

20 Uttatd. Ti. 13, p. 194 a. 

21 Sec Supra, p. 02. 

22 Uttatd. Ti. 8, p. 123 a. 

*3 Uttara. Su. 12. 19. 

24 Ava . cu. p. 320. 

21 Uttara . 25. 

2 ® See Supra, p. 58, 
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are told that,when MahavTra was born,king Siddhartha sent for the inter¬ 
preter of dreams {suvinalakkhanapddhqya) , versed in the eight divisions of 
Mahdnimitta and other sciences, who predicted the future of the child. 27 
Thenwchearof a fortune-teller whoprophesied the falloflndra’s thunder¬ 
bolt on the head of the lord of Poyanapura. 28 People ascertained from 
the Brahmanas whether % a day was good for a journey, when the latter 
uttered benediction praying for safe journey. 20 

Magic and demon-worship was another profession practised by the 
Brahmanas which we shall treat in a separate chapter. Medical profession 
is mentioned as still another profession of the Brahmanas. 

THE KHATTIYAS 

As we have seen in contrast to the Brahmanical works which state 
the Brahmana superiority, Jain writers like those of the Buddhists 
claim an undisputablc supremacy for the Ksatriyas. The Ksatriyas learnt 
seventy two arts and achieved efficiency in the art of fighting. They 
acquired the right to rule the country by the strength of their arm. A 
number of Khattiya kings and princes are mentioned who achieved the 
ideal of Jinaliood . 

THE GAhAVAIS 

The Gahavais 30 or the householders correspond to the traditional 
Vaisya order of the Hindus of ancient India. They were rich, owned 
land and cattle and belonged to the mercantile class. Jain texts 
mention a number of Gahavais who were adherents of Jain faith ( samano - 
vdsaga ), and after taking to the homeless life attained salvation. Refer¬ 
ence has been made to the householder Ananda, a rich land-owher of 
Varuyagiima, who possessed a large number of cattle, ploughs and carts. 
Parfisara was anotherGahavai who was prosperous in agriculture (Am) and 
hence lie was known as Kisipfirasara ; he had six hundred ploughs. 31 
Kuiyanna is described as another Gahavai who is said to have possessed a 
number of herds of kine. 33 Then GosankhI, a kufumbi , is mentioned as 
the lord of the Abhiras ; his son used to journey to Gampa for trade with 
the carts loaded with ghee 33 . Nanda is mentioned as another influential 
sefthi of Rayagiha. 54 

GUILD CASTES 

During the course of our study of the Economic life we have seen the 
two main trade associations, viz. y the merchant union and the craft guilds. 

. « Kalpa. Su. 4• 60 ff. 

81 Uttard. Ti. 18, p. 242. 

80 Ndyd. 8, p. 98. 

30 The Gahavais were also known by the terms Ibbha, Settfd and Kodambiya^ who were 
included ih the retinue of the kins'; Ova, Su. 27 ; cf, Tick, op, cit, t p. 256 ff. 

81 Uttard. Ti. 2, p. 45, 

83 Ava. cu. p. 44. 

S3 ibid., p. 297. 

84 Ndyd. 13, p. 141. 
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On ;*ccount of their traditional organisation they formed certain rules and 
custom* of their own and tended to appear a distinct order in the social 
organisation. 

Besides these organised guilds, there were the manufacturers, the 
wandering dancers, musicians and tramps who roamed from village to 
village earning their bread by exhibiting skill. Wc read of a young acro¬ 
bat who exhibited his performance in the town of Dhannaura^. Visva- 
karman is mentioned as another acrobat of Rayagiha/ 0 Then snake- 
charmers"’ 7 and dcmonologists 38 arc mentioned in t he category of itinerant 
jugglers. 

Among other corporative unions mention may be made of Mallagana, 
Hastipfilagana" 9 and Sarasvatagana. 40 We are told that there was great 
unity among the Mallas ; they disposed of the dead body of a forlorn 
Malta and helped the poor people of their organisation. 11 Among reli¬ 
gious corporation the organisation of the (hamanas may be mentioned. 
Then more settled than these wandering people were the herdsmen, the 
huntsmen, the fishermen, the foresters, grass-cutters and stick-gatherers. 

THE MLECGI IAS 

The Milakkhus or Milakkhas are characterised as wicked and cruel- 
hearted people, who were different from one another in respect of their 
language, dress and food. Tliyy did not know the language of the Aryans 
and committed various sins, such as killing of animals etc., and lienee they 
were known as Andiiyas. The Milakkhas were also styled as Vinlcas as 
they wore diffeient dresses and spoke dilfercnt dialects. They were dis¬ 
tinguished as Pauantiyus , since they resided on the burclcr of the Aryan 
countries. They were also characterised as Da.su since they were supposed 
to bite with their teeth, apparently a fanciful derivation. 42 

THE DESPISED AND THE UNTOUCHABLES 

Now wc come to the lowest strata of society. A Sudra had a degrad¬ 
ed position in the society from very early days. Mahavlra and Buddha 
tried to improve their lot to a great extent, but it seems they could not do 
away fully with the caste restrictions as wc have seen already. The 
Ullaradhyayana commentary mentions Gitta and Sariibhuya, the two sons 
of a Mataiiga leader of Varanasi, who led a singing and dancing party 
during the festival ofgod of love. The high caste people could not toler¬ 
ate it and they belaboured them with kicks and blows and turned them 
out of the town 43 . 

35 Uttara. Tt. 18, p. 250 a. 

•8 Pinda. Mr. 474 f. * 

3T Uttara. Tt. 12, p. 174. 

38 ibid. 

88 Vya. Bhd. Ti • 7-459. 

Brh. Bhd. 6-0302. 

Suya. cu. p. 28 ; also sec Malalasekara, op. cit. under ‘Malla*. 

« Nisi. cd. 15, p. 1110. 

13 Uttara. 'ft. 13, p. 185 a ; also cf. Citta.Sambhdta Jdtaka. 
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Then we meet a number of low races in our stories. The Pdtjtas, also 
known as Cdnddlas, were employed to carry corpses. 44 We read in the 
Antagada that Kanha Vasudeva asked the Pdnas to drag the dead body 
out and throw it 45 away. They also attended the burial ground ; they 
had no houses of their own and lived outside the villages under the open 
sky. 4 ® Then there were the Dambas, who sang songs and sold winnowing 
basket and such other articles. Then there were the Kinikas who prepared 
the leather-httings around the musical instruments and blew them before 
the criminals carried for execution. To the same category of despised 
classes belonged the Sovdgas, who cooked the flesh of dogs and sold bow¬ 
string ( tanti ). The Varudas earned their bread by making ropes. 41 

LOW PROFESSIONAL CASTES 

Besides these despised classes we meet with other groups of people 
who were despised and isolated from the “civilised” castes of people. 
Amongst them may be mentioned peacock-tamers ( posaga ), barbers 
(samvara ), acrobats ( nada ), pole-dancers (lankha), hunters (vclha) , fishermen 
(macchandha) , washermen (rajay a), fowlers ( vdguriya) and cobblers 
(padakdra) . 4S 
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THE FAMILY 

I 

DOMESTIC LIFK 

According to Kautilya, members of the family for whose maintenance 
the head of the family is responsible include children, wife, mother, father, 
minor brothers, sisters or widowed girls. 1 The conditions of living in a 
family were that the members must live in the same abode, partake of the 
food cooked in the same kitchen, and enjoy the common property. 2 The 
patriarch was the head and the master of the family and he was obeyed 
by all the other members. His wife was the mistress who looked after 
the household duties and was obedient to the master. 

The Ndyddhamtnakahd tells us the story of a rich merchant who had 
four sons and four daughters-in-law. The merchant was the master and 
the sole representative of the family. Once a thought arose in his mind 
as to who would be able to look after his family after his death. So he 
invited his friends, relations, kinsmen and other family members and put 
his daughters-in-law to the test in their presence. 3 

The father was held in great respect which was equal to that paid to 
the master and the religious teacher. It is stated that one should apply 
sayapclga and sahassapdga oils and other fragrant unguents to the body of 
the parents, should give them bath and decorate them. They should 
be served with eighteen kinds of seasoned food, and even if one carried 
them on one’s shoulders one could not repay the debt which one owed to 
them. 4 * 6 

The father was viewed like a God in ancient India. We notice sons 
and daughters coming to the father to touch his feet ( payavandaya) every 
day/’ We arc told of a merchant who was ready to sacrifice his life for 
the sake of his sons. Upon this his eldest son rose and offered himself 
in his father’s place saying that he was like a teacher and God to 
them and the protector and supporter of the family and hence his life was 
more precious 0 than that of the rest. 

Our stories are lull of pathos and happiness which depict the sublime 
love of a mother towards the child. We arc told that when prince Meglia- 
kutnara decided to embrace the ascetic life, his mother became uncon¬ 
scious and fell on the ground like a log. She was sprinkled over with 
water, fanned with a palm-leaf and was consoled by friends. Her eyes 

1 Arlha . p. 47. 

* Cf. ibid. p. l'JU. 

■ 7 , p. 84 f. 

4 ‘lha. 3. 133. 

* Cf. Maya. 1, 13 ; 10, 170. 

6 ibid. 18, p. 213. 
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filled with tears and in most pathetic words she persuaded her son not to 
give up the wordly pleasures. 1 Mothers were highly esteemed. We hear 
of king Pfisanandi who had a great devotion towards his mother and 
used to bathe and cat after she finished her bath and meals. 

RELATIONS AND FRIENDS 

Various relations and friends are mentioned. There were friends 
(; mitta ), kinsmen ( ndi ), members of one’s own family ( niyaga ), one’s blood 
relations {sayam), connected by marriage (. sambandhi ') and one’s depend¬ 
ents (parijana) 

As the father grew older, the care of the household fell on the should¬ 
ers of the eldest son. We. hear of people retiring from the world after 
giving the household management to their sons. 

The relatives and friends etc. were invited at various occasions such 
as birth, marriage, death and various festivals. We are told that when 
Mahavlra was born, his parents invited their friends, relations, kinsmen 
and followers and enjoyed a grand feast in their company. 10 

Then we are told of the Brahmana brothers of Campii who lived 
with their wives. They decided to have their meals together in one 
another’s house by turn. 11 


II 

CHILDREN 

The children were happy adjuncts of the household. The mothers 
who gave birth to children, fondled and dandled them on the knee, were 
considered happy. The childless mothers ( nindu ) were taken as unlucky, 
so they yearned for children and propitiated various deities to obtain them. 
We hear of Devai, the wife of Vasudeva, who considered herself 
unhappy and unrighteous because she could not have a child for a long 
time. 12 Bhadda was another woman who prayed to deities, worshipp¬ 
ed them and promised to offer wealth to repair their old shrines provided 
a son or a daughter was born to her. 13 Mention is made of another 
woman, Siribhadda, who used to give birth to still-born children. She 
was told by an astrologer to cook rice-pudding ( pdyasa ) with the blood 
of a stillborn child and to offer it to a right type of monk (sutavassi) so 
that her children might survive. 14 

* Nayd. 1, p. 25 f; Uttar a. Su., 19. 

• Viva. 9, p. 54 f. 

® Nayd. II, p. 51. 

10 Kalpa. Sti. 5*104. 

D Nayd. 16, p. 162. 

18 Anta. 3, p. 13. 

13 Nayd. 2, p. 49 ; cf. Avaddna Sata&a I, 3, p. 14. 

14 Ava . cti . p. 288* 
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The child possessing the entire and complete five sense organs, with 
the lucky signs, marks and good qualities, well-formed and having full 
weight and length was considered good. 15 

DREAMS 

Dreams played an important part in the birth of a child in the life 
of ancient Indians. 10 There was a regular science of dreams (. sttminasal - 
tha) and books were written on the subject. It is considered as one of the 
eight divisions of Mahdnimitta , 17 The Bhagavall devotes a section on 
dreams where five kinds of dreams arc mentioned. It is stated that if 
,at the end of the dream one beholds a row of horses, elephants or oxen or 
rides on them, one achieves salvation. Similarly, the dream of ocean, 
a big rope, yarn of various colours, a heap of iron, copper, lead, silver, 
gold, a pile of wood, leaves, skin, straw, husk, ashes and dust, various kinds 
of grass such as saraslambha etc., the jar of milk, curds, ghee , honey, wine, 
oil and fat, a big lotus pond, jewelled palace and jewelled aerial car leads 
to salvation. 18 

Then by seeing decorated articles, horse, elephant and a white bull 
in dream one gets fame, and one who having passed urine or red stool in 
dream wakes up, loses wealth. 19 

Lord Mahavira is said to have beheld the following ten dreams before 
attaining omniscience : defeating of a fierce demon, a white male cuckoo, 
a variegated male cuckoo, a pair of garland, a herd of cow, lotus pond, 
crossing of a big ocean by swimming, the shining sun, encircling the 
Manusottara mountain from all sides, and climbing up the Mcru. 20 T he 
them Bambhagutta is said to have seen in dream that his bowl filled with 
milk was emptied by a stranger which indicated the arrival of someone 
to study the sacred lore from him. 21 

In Jain texts usually a mother before conception beholds certain 
dreams. We learn that at the time of the conception of Mahavira his 
mother had fourteen great dreams in which she saw an elephant, a bull, 
a lion, the besprinkling of goddess &ri y a garland, the moon, the sun, a 
banner, ajar, a lotus-pool, the sea, the celestial palace, a heap of jewels 


15 Kalpa. s ii. 1*8. 

10 In the Mahasupina Jdtaka (I, 77), p. 344 king Pasenadi makes an offering in order to 
prevent the effect of evil dreams . The king had sixteen dreams in one night. In the 
morning when he enquired, the Brahmanas said that great dangers were threatened 
either to his kingdom, his treasures or his life. 

17 Uttard.su. 15-7. 

16. 6. 

19 Uttard. 8 13. com. by §antisuri. The commentator Nemicandra quotes some Prakft 
verses on the interpretation of dreams, which shows the existence of literature on 
dreams in Prakft. Some of these verses find parallelism in Jagaddeva’s Svapnacin - 
tamaiii edited by Dr. Negelcin (Chaipentier, Uttard.. notes, p. 310 f). 

10 Bhag. 16*6. Ava. cu. p. 374, 

11 jbid . p. 394, 
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and fire . 88 The Nayudhammakahd gives a similar description of Dharini’s 
dreams; she saw a big elephant passing into her mouth during the 
night of her conception . 23 


PERIOD OF PREGNANCY 

Then we come to the period of pregnancy which is very delicate for 
women. During this period the women are asked to be very careful 
while standing, sitting, sleeping and taking meals which should be neither 
too cold nor too hot, nor too acrid, pungent, sour or sweet but good and 
nutritious for the safety of the unborn babe. They should avoid sickness, 
sorrow and terror and being moderate in the use of clothing, perfumes 
and garlands, should comfortably carry the unborn babe . 84 

During the period of pregnancy, dohada or pregnancy longing played 
an important part in ancient India. When two or three months of preg¬ 
nancy had passed, the women had peculiar cravings. We are told that 
in the third month of her pregnancy, Dharinl had a pregnancy longing to 
roam about in the outskirts ofVcbhara in the monsoon riding on an elep¬ 
hant. When the longing of the queen was not fulfilled she became sick, 
emaciated, unhappy and lost all her beauty. This was brought to the 
notice of the king who saw Dharinl immediately and asked her the reason 
of her sadness. Later on, Abhayakumara satisfied the pregnancy longing 
of his step-mother . 25 Queen Satyavatl was another woman who had a 
pregnancy dqsire to play in an ivory palace . 20 The Utlaradhyayana com¬ 
mentary refers to another craving of “drinking the moon” (1 candapiyana ). 27 

The desire to eat meat to fulfil the pregnancy longing seems to be 
very common. We are told of a woman who had a pregnancy longing 
to relish various kinds of wine and flesh of various cattle . 28 Wc know 
of Cellaija, who had a chronic longing to eat the flesh of her husband’s 
belly together with wine. When prince Abhaya came to know this, he 
sent a confidential man to get fresh meat, blood and the entrails from a 
slaughter house ( ghdyalthdna ) 9 This flesh was placed on the belly 
of the king who pretended to be unconscious . 30 The king simulated 
that the meat came from his body and thus satisfied the longing of the 
queen. Then we arc told of queen Sudarirsapa, who went to visit the 

*» Kalpa. 4-66-87.. 

* 3 Ndyd. 1, p. 8 ff. Queen Maya, the mother of Gotama Buddha, dreams a white 
elephant entering her body, which is sculpturally represented on the Barhut Stupa and 
elsewhere (Nidanakathd, 1, p. 50 ff). 

Ndyd. 1, p. 19; cf. Avaddna & at aka I, 3, p. 15. 

J5 Ndyd. 1 p. 10 ff. ; also Uttard. Ti. 9, p. 132 a. 

*6 Vya. Bha. 1*335, p. 16a. 

” 3, p. 57. 

*8 Viva. 2, p. 14. 

*8 According to another tradition the piece of flesh was cut from a hare (Jia. cu . II. p. 

166 ). r 

80 Niryd. 1, pp. 9-11* 
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painting-hall where having seen the painted deer she had a craving to eat 
their flesh . 31 Kharujasirl was another woman who had a desire to taste 
plenty of food, drink, spices, sweetmeats and wine . 32 • 

MISCARRIAGE 

Cases of miscarriage were not uncommon. The Vivagasuya tells us 
of the queen MiyadevI who, since the onset of her conception, felt intense 
pain in her body and became disagreeable to her husband. MiyadevI 
imagined that her fall from her husband’s favours was due to her pregn¬ 
ancy, so she made up her mind for abortion. She took various kinds of 
alkalis ( khdra ), bitters ( kaduya) and astringents which cause abortion, but 
failed to carry out her purpose and carried the pregnancy in sorrow. In 
course of time, MiyadevI gave birth to a totally blind boy. She called her 
nurse ( ammadhdi) and asked her to leave the child on the dunghill (j ukkuru - 
diyd ). When the king came to know of this he immediately visited the 
queen and stopped her from doing so, since it was her first child . 33 

BIRTH 

The birth of a child was an occasion for great rejoicing in ancient 
India. We are told that after a period of nine months and seven days and a 
halfqueen DharinI gave birth to Mcghakumara. King Seniya was pleased 
to hear the news ; he gave away all his ornaments except the diadem to 
the chamber-women [angapadiydriyao ), anointed their head and, manu¬ 
mitting them, gave them manifold presents. In honour of the auspicious 
event, king Seniya ordered his chamberlain to declare a general amnesty 
to the prisoners ( edragasohana ) and to clear the city and to decorate it with 
flowers, garlands, etc. The prices of the goods were lowered and the 
king having sent for the eighteen corporations asked them to celebrate 
the birthday for ten days. During this period of rejoicing tolls 
or taxes (ussunkam : ukkaram ) were suspended, agricultural operation 
( ukkittha ), selling, weighing, unwelcome visit of the police oGiccrs(abha(lap- 
pavesam) and the payment of debt were held in abeyance for the time 
being. Excellent women of pleasure and actors, clappers and drummers 
participated in the festivals. 

On the first day the parents observed thcjdyakamma ceremony when 
the navel vein (nd/a) of the child was cut and buried under the earth. The 
second day jdgarikd or the whole night vigil was celebrated. The third 
day the ceremony of showing the moon and the sun (candasuradamsaniya) 
to the baby was performed. Then for seven days there was a great re¬ 
joicing in the city. The eleventh day was the day of purification ( sui - 
kamma) when the impurity caused by the birth of the child ended. On the 
twelfth day the lustatory and birth rites were over and food, drinks, sweet- 

31 Pirnl. JVir. 80 

82 Viva 3, p. 23. For pregnancy longings sec also Susruta Samhita, *SarIrasth§na, ch., Ill, 
pp. 90-92 ; also cf. Mahavagga X, 2*5, p. 343. Also Kathasaritsagnra , Appendix III, 

pp. 221-8. 

•• 1, p. 9; also Ava, cu. II, p, 166. 
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meats and dainties were distributed among friends, kinsmen, relatives and 
other subordinates. There were dance parties in which the king partici¬ 
pated and then in the presence of the relations the child was given a name 
(; mimakarana ) which had descended from generation after generation / 4 

Then various ceremonies were performed when at appropriate occas¬ 
ions the child started babbling (parangdmana), and walking (cankamana ), 
when he had the first taste of solid food (jemdmana ), when the first intelligi¬ 
ble words came out from his mouth ( pnjappdvana ), and when his cars were 
bored [kannavedha). Then there was birth ceremony {samvaccharapadila* 
kkhana)> tonsure ceremony icolopana), sacred thread ceremony ( uvemayana ) 
and ceremony of learning the alphabets (kaldgahana) . 30 

In his babyhood a child was attended by five nurses as noted above . 20 
Besides there were a large number of attendants brought from foreign 
countries who were skilful, accomplished and well-trained, to be entrusted 
with the children . 37 The Nisilha (Firni describes in detail the various nurses, 
particularly the wet-nurse and the effect of her milk on the child . 38 


34 Sometimes the name given had some reference to an earlier event. A son of king Seni- 

ya was named Mehakumara because his mother had had the craving of seeing rain- 
clouds out of season (Ndyd. 1, j>. 20 f.) ; a boy was named Umbaradatta because his 
mother had had the craving of worshipping the Umbara Jakkha (Viva. 7, p. 44). 

35 Bhagavati (11 • 1J) ; cf. Ndyd. (1, p. 21) ; Old. $u. 9 40, p. 185 ; Kalpa. Su. 5*102-108. 

For the daily life of a Jain with all details, see Acdradinakara by Vardhamana suri 9 
Bombay, 1922 ; also Indian Antiquary , 1903, p. 460 ff. 

36 See p. 107. The Divyavadana (XXXII, p. 475) mentions four kinds of nurses : ahkadkd - 

tri, mala , stana and krhjdpanikd ; also Avail an a I, V, p. 28. 

3T Ndyd. i^nd. 

33 13, p. $56 ff; cf. also Pin da. Tt . 418 ff. Cf. also Susruta Samhita , Sarirasthina, ch. 10 , 
Su. 25, p. 284 ; also Mugapakkha Jdtaka (538), VI, p. 2 f. ; Lilitavutara , 100. 



CHAPTER III 


POSITION OF WOMEN 

GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMEN 

It is said about the women that they arc faithless, ungrateful, treacher¬ 
ous, untrustworthy and strict control must be kept over them. It is said 
that a village ora town in which women are strong is sure tocome to grief . 1 
In the voice of Manu the Jain texts state that a woman when a child must 
be kept under the control of her father, when married under her husband 
and when widow under her son ; thus a woman is never allowed to live 
independently . 2 It is stated that the daughter-in-law of a house if she 
had acquired the taste of witnessing procession or ran to see the commotion 
caused by a stray horse, or a chariot from the house window, was forbidden 
to do so. If she did not desist she was abused, and if she persisted she 
was beaten, and even then if she did not stop, she was turned out of the 
house . 3 

Various fanciful etymologies arc given to the various synonyms of 
“woman” in Prakrit. She is called nan because there is no worse enemy 
of man than her ; she is termed rnahild because she charms by her wiles 
and graces ; she is called pamadd because she accelerates a man’s . pas¬ 
sion ; she is called mahiliyd because she creates great dissension (kali)] 
she is called rdmd because she takes delight in men by means of her coquet¬ 
tish gestures ; she is called angand because she loves the body of men; 
she is called laland because she attracts a man even in domestic quarrels, 
and keeps company in pleasures and pains ; she is called josiyd because 
by her tricks and devices she keeps men under her subjugation ; she is 
called vanild because she caters to the taste of man with various blandish¬ 
ments . 4 It is said of women “the intelligent may know the sands of the 
Ganges, the waters in the sea, and the size of the Himavat ; women’s 
heart they may not know.” “They weep and make you weep, they tell 
lies and make you believe them, and deceitfully they eat poison ; they 
die; but they do not conceive a true affection.” “Woman indeed, as 
soon as she has fallen in love is all sugar like a piece of sugarcane ; the 
very same woman surpasses the bitter nimba , as soon as her love is gone.” 

“In a moment women fall in love, but in another moment their 
love grows cold. Delighting in various lovesports and unstable in their 
allection, they arc like the colour of turmeric.” 

“Cruel in their hearts and charming in body, speech, and glance, 
girls resemble a knife inlaid with gold .” 5 


1 Vya. JJha. 1, p. 13U. 

2 ibid., 3.233. 

« flrh. Bha> 1 • 125<J 1. 

4 Tandul. p. 50. 

Agadadatta , Trans, in Hindu Tales by Meyer, p. 280 f. 
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We notice that both Jainism and Buddhism place nuns under a more 
rigorous discipline than monks. They are prohibited to study the chapters 
on Mahaparijna and Aruijopapata and the Drstivdda. It is stated that the 
Drstivdda deals with the magical formulae and as women are not strong 
enough and are fickle-minded, hence they are not allowed to study the 
above-mentioned scripture . 8 The climax is reached in the rule which 
lays down that a monk of three years practice can become a teacher of a 
nun of thirty years practice ; and a monk of five years practice can become 
an dcdrya of a nun of sixty years practice . 7 

Jain texts mention a number of women of wicked nature, thereby 
preaching the ascetic ideal of renunciation. We hear of Mayanamanjarl, 
the wife of prince Agadadatta, who fell in love with another man and made 
an attempt on the life of her husband, which caused the prince to renounce 
the world and join the ascetic order . 8 Then we are told of a banker’s wife, 
who had illicit connections with some young man. The father-in-law of 
the woman told his son about it but he would not believe that his wife had 
been of false faith. Later on she was put to an ordeal of entering into 
a Jakkha temple. The ordeal resulted in a guilty person remaining in 
the temple for ever, while the non-guilty came out free. The banker’s 
wife visited the Jakkha, who was her own paramour in the disguise of a 
Pisdca, and said “if I love any other person except the man to whom I had 
been given in wedlock by my parents, ‘you, the Ghost’, should know.” 
The Jakkha got perplexed and began to think that even he had been cheat¬ 
ed by her. In the meantime she came out of the temple and her father- 
in-law was put to humiliation by the people . 8 

It should be noted, however, that the above remarks about women 
do not find general acceptance in society and they are made with a view 
to blacken the character of women in order to warn the lustful monks to 
keep aloof from feminine charms that might overcome their reason. Judg¬ 
ing from the contemporary writings of other faiths, it does not appear 
that women had suddenly clothed themselves in all sorts of vices specially 
in the Jain and Buddhist period. Varahamihira has pointed out boldly 
that all the defects that have bee^ attributed to women exist in man as 
well. Women, however, try to remove them, while men are supremely 
indifferent in the matter. Marriage vows are equally binding on the 
couple. Men treat them lightly, while women act up to them. Who 
suffer more from the sex urge? Men, who marry even in their old age, 
or women who lead a chaste life, even if widowed in the prime of their 
youth ? Men no doubt go on talking of their love to their wives, while 

« Bfh. Bha. Pi. 146 ; also cf. Vya. BhS. 5-139. 

1 Cf. the position of the Bhikkupis in the Buddhist Sahgha. The eight principle vows prior 
to admission, make a Bhikhunl in every way subordinate to a Bhikkhu. The first rule 
is that a Bhikkhujil^vtn if of a hundred years standing,should make salutation to, should 
rise up in presence of, should bow down before a Bhikkhu, if only just initiated ( Cullav - 
agga t X, 1. 4), 

8 Uttard. 77., 4, pp. 84-93. 

p Das . cti pp. 89-91. This story is also found in the Sitka Saptati, 15, p. 56, Ed. by 
Richard Schmidt, Leipzig, 1893. 
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they are alive, but contract second marriages soon after their death. 
Women, on the other hand, feel grateful to their husbands and decide 
to follow them on the funeral pyre, urged by the promptings of their conju¬ 
gal love. Who then are more sincere in their love, men or women ? For 
men to say that women are fickle, frail and faithless is the height of impu¬ 
dence and ingratitude ; it reminds one of the audacity of clever thieves 
who first send away their loot and then challenge innocent persons de¬ 
manding from them the stolen articles. 10 

THE OTHER SIDE 

The other side of the picture cannot be ignored. We hear of devoted 
and chaste wives and of happy love and affection between husband and 
wife. A woman is counted among fourteen jewels of a cakkavattl} l 
Malli, although a woman, wc are told rose to the status of a Tulharikara . 12 

Women were highly regarded and it is prescribed that at the time of 
difficulty such as caused by water, fire, robbers or famine, a woman must 
be rescued first . 13 We hear of the faithful and chaste woman Rajimatl, 
who followed the footsteps of her husband and joined the ascetic order. 
We are told that once Aritthanemi, his brother Rahanemi and Rajimatl 
all were practising penance on the same mountain, when Rahanemi lost 
self-control and began to court his sistcr-in-law. The latter resisted boldly 
and baffled his attefript by offering him a drink in which she vomitted 
in his presence . 14 Subhadra was another chaste woman who was the 
daughter of a srdvaka and was married to a Buddhist (uvdsaga). She 
was accused of having illegal connections with white-clad monks ( scyava - 
diyabhikkhu). Once upon a time, when a Jain monk was begging alms, 
it so happened that a rice-speck entered into his eye which Subhadra 
picked out with her tongue. While doing so, the forehead of Subhadra 
and the monk touched each other and her forehead mark made with red 
lead {clnnpittha) was imprinted on the monk’s forehead. This was shown 
to Subhadra’s husband, who suspecting the chastity of his wife proposed 
to put her to an ordeal . 15 

Jainism and Buddhism declared as we have seen that womanhood 
was no bar to salvation. We hear of a large number of women in 
Jain texts who distinguished themselves as teachers and preachers . 10 
Ajja Candana is the supreme example of superiority of women, who was 


Brhalsamhitd, ch. 7f>*6*12,14,16,17 ; trans. by A. S. Altekar, The Position of Women 
in Hindu Civilization , p. 387. 

ll Jatybu. 3 *07 ; also of. Digha ii, pp 172-7 which mentions cakka ratanam, hatthi ratanam, 
assa ratanam, mani ratanam , itthi ratanam, gahapati ratanam and paritidyaka ratanam . 

1* Nay a. 8. However, attaining Tirthmikaralwod by a woman is unusual according to the 
Svetambaras and hence it is described as one of the ten unexpected things. According 
to the Digambaras, however, Malli was a male, and no woman can ever attain 
Mokfa . 

18 Brh. Bha. 4*4348f. 

14 Das. Su. 2*7-11 ; Uttara . XXII. 
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the first disciple of Mahavira and under whom a large number of nuns 
practised the rules of right conduct and attained salvation. 17 Then we 
hear of Jayanti, the sister of king Sayar.ilya of Kosambi, who abandoned 
her royal robe and became a devout nun. 18 

MARRIAGE 

Marriage, according to the Hindus, is not merely a contract between 
two parties but a spiritual union, aholy bond of unity brought about by 
divine dispensation. One of the purposes underlying such marriage 
is to keep the continuity of the line for which man must take the best 
bride available and the maiden should be married to the best groom avail¬ 
able. There should be complete harmony between husband and wife. 

MARRIAGEABLE AGE 

Jain texts do not tell us definitely about the age of marriage. 
We are simply told that both a girl and a boy should be of an equal age 
(. samdnavaya ). 11 seems that in ancient I ndia late marriages were consider¬ 

ed harmful. A popular saying is quoted that, if after the attainment 
of puberty of a maiden, her guardians fail to arrange for her marriage, 
they go to hell. 18 


FORMS OF MARRIAGE 

The forms of marriage mentioned in the Jain texts may be classified 
into three types 20 : marriages arranged by parents of both parties, Sva- 
yamvara, and Gandharva marriage. The current form of marriage was 
that arranged by parents of both parties. Generally, marriage within 
one’s own caste (jati) was the rule. As in the Jdtakas, we meet here with 
the effort to keep the family pure through the marriage connections among 
the people of same standing and profession and not to allow it to degener¬ 
ate through intermixture with lower elements 21 . Ordinarily, we find 
that the parents brought a wife for their son from a family of the same rank 
(sarisayakula). Wc are told that prince Mcghakumara was married to 
eight princesses of equal age, beauty and virtue, belonging to the same 
royal rank. 22 However, exceptions regarding caste and rank are not 
unknown in the Jain texts. For instance, we hear of the minister Teyali- 
putta who married a goldsmith’s daughter ; 23 Gayasukumala, a ksatriya^ 


> T Cf. Anta. 8 ; Kalpa. su., 5. 135. 

Bhag. 12* 2. 

19 Pin4a • Mr. 609 ; cf. for a similar view, Mam . (IX, 88). 

** In the Hindu literature eight forms of marriage are enumerated (Mam. 3*21); Mahi . 
bharata (1.04.8f); see also Altekar, op. cil., pp. 41-50. 

Cf. Fick., op. cit., p. 51 f. 
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was betrothed to arBrahmatta girl; 24 king Jiyasattu married a painter’s 
daughter; 28 Bhambhadatta married the girls from the Brahmaga and 
the merchant families. 28 

In matters regarding marriage very often the elders consulted each 
other and informed of their grown-up children. Sometimes the consent 
of the boy was understood by his silence. We hear of Jinadatta, a mer¬ 
chant of Campa, who happened to see the daughter of Sagaradatta 
playing with a golden ball (kanagatindusaya) . The former approached 
the latter ahd proposed to marry his son to the latter’s daughter. Later 
on Jinadatta went home and consulted his son who gave his consent by 
keeping quiet. 22 

MARRIAGE BY PURCHASE 

In this form of marriage a wife was obtained for money paid to her 
father’s family by the husband or his father. The minister Teyaliputta, 
referred to above, wanted to marry the daughter of a goldsmith, and so 
he asked him as to what money ( sunka ) he should pay him. The latter 
replied that it was Sufficient that a minister was marrying his daughter 
and hence he need not worry abbut payment. We hear of a'merchant, 
who, after leaving his negligent wife, married another girl by paying a 
large sum. 28 A robber who had plenty of money paid the desired amount 
(jahacchiyam sunkam) and married a girl. 20 Then wc hear of king Candac- 
chaya, who, while estimating the value of Malli, remarked that she was 
worth his whole kingdom. 80 These instances sufficiently testify to the 
prevalence of the practice of giving daughter in marriage in exchange of 
money. 81 

It is said that the following marriage gifts ( piidana ) were given to 
Meghakumara by his parents : eight crores of silver, the same of gold, 
eight crowns, eight pairs of earrings, eight strings of pearls (hard), half 
strings of pearls, (addhahdra), the same of one stringed necklaces of gems, 
( 1 tkkdvali ), the same of pearls, gold, necklaces (kanakdvali), jewel necklaces 
(rayandvali), bracelets, armlets (tudaya), eight suits of fine linen (khoma), 
tussar silk (wzela),silk (patfa) dukUla silk ( dugulla ), eight figures of the god¬ 
desses such as sri, hri, dhrti, kirti, buddhi and laksmi, eight round iron seats 
(nandam), stools (bhaddd) locks (tala?) flags, eight herds of cows (vaya), 
eight dramas with thirty two actors in each, eight jewelled horses, ele¬ 
phants, carts, (ydna), carriages ( jugga ) coaches (sibikd), litters (sandamdvi), 


54 Anta. 3, p. 16. 

Vttard . 7*-» 9* P- HI a ff. 

,a ibid., pp. 188 a, 162 a. In the days of Manu the system of intermarriages was much 
more flexible than it is today. The anuloma marriages were not uncommon in society 
down to the eighth century A. D. Altekar, op* cit ., p. 86. 

Ndya* 16j p. 168 f. Also Anta. 3, p. 16. 

*3 Vttard. Ti- 4, p. 67. 

*• Vttard. cd. p. 110. 

JWyd* 8, p. 103. 

81 For condemnation of such marriage, See Manu* 111.51; also Altekar, op. cit*, pp. 47-50 
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elephant litters (gilli), horse-palanquin (thilli), open carts {viyadajana), 
chariots, eight villages, eight male slaves (dasa), female slaves \dasi), 
attendants ( kihkara ), chamberlains ( kaftcuki ), courtiers ( mahattara ), 
eunuchs ( varisadhara ), eight lamps, platters (thdla), chargers (pdi), mirror 
plates ( thdsaga ), ouips ( mallaga ), spoons ( kaiviya ), aww/'a pot (com tdpikd- 
hastaka ?), frying pans ( avapakka ), stools ( pavidha ), Seats ( bhisiya ), bowls 
(karodiyd) , couches (pallankaya) , sofas (padisijjd) each of gold, silver and 
gold-silver, the same number of swan chairs {asana), heron chairs, eagle 
chairs, tall chairs ( opaya ), sloping chairs {papaya), long chairs, fine chairs 
(i bhadda ) winged chairs ( pakkha ), crocodile chairs, lotus chairs and <&«- 
sovatthiya chairs, eight casks of oil ( tellasamugga ), the same of the Substances 
such as kuttha, patta, coya, tagar a, haritdla, hingula , manosild and mustard 
( sarisava ) ; eight hunch-backed women ( kirdta ) etc. as mentioned 
before. There were eight maid-servants holding umbrellas, chow- 
ries, fans, bowls, five nurses, eight women to rub ( maddiya ), to knead, 
(i ummaddiya ), to bathe and to attire ; eight women to pound sandal, to 
pound powders {cunnaya) ; eight women to make sport (kildkdn), to make 
laughter ( davagari ), to Wait by his couch (uvatthdniyd or ucchdviyd ), eight 
to be of his theatre ( nddailla ), eight women as attendants ( kodumbini ), 
kitcheners ( mahdnasiyl ) , steward s ( bhanddri) , carriers of babes ( ajjhadharini ?) , 
flowers and drink, eight to perform the domestic sacrifice ( balikdn ), to 
make beds, to carry messages within and without, eight to make chaplets 
{mdldkdn), and eight to be dispatched out { pesanakdri ). Besides, the gifts 
included plenty of riches, gold, jewels, gems, pearls, shells, corals and 
rubies which were sufficient to last for generations. 82 

DOWRY SYSTEM 

We have instances which show the existence of the dowry system in 
the form of money, goods or estate which a woman brought to her husband 
in marriage. We are told of the wives ofMahasayagaofRayagiha, who 
possessed ancestral property. 33 Then we hear of a king of Vanarasi 
who gave away one thousand villages, one hundred elephants, plenty of 
treasure ( bhanddra ), one lac of foot-soldiers and ten thousand horses to 
his son-in-law in marriage. 34 


CEREMONIES 

The usual practice in the first type of marriage was that the bride¬ 
groom went to the bride’s house for marriage, though there are instances 
when the bride went to the house of the bridegroom. 86 Lucky days were 
fixed for the ceremony and the bridegroom and his party were received with 


s> NSya. 7». 1, p. 42af; cf. Bhag. Ill, p. 244 f. Bcchardas ; Abhaya. Com. 11.11;’ 

Antagafa, pp. 33-35. trans. by Barnett. 
n Uva. 8, p. 61. Also cf. Altekar, op. eit. pp. 82-4. 

s * Uttara. Ji. 4, p. 88; also cf. J&mdyapa 1. 74-4 If. The JStakc mentions the custom 
of celebrating the marriage with bath money given by the father to hk daughter, 
specially in royal weddings (Mehta, P. B. I. p.. ' ‘ 

•< Gt. Nija. 14, p. 148 f. 
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great honour and were entertained with food, drink, etc. We read that 
Sagara took his bath, held the domestic sacrifice ( batikamma) performed 
the lustratory rites of charm and auspicious marks (kayakouyapdyacchitta ), 
decked his body with ornaments and in the company of his relatives pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of Sfigaradatta to marry Sukumaliya. Sagara and 
Sukumaliya both were made to sit on the same slab (patio), they were 
given a bath with white and yellow pitchers, oblation was offered to fire 
and amidst auspicious songs and kisses \uvayana) from the married women 
the marriage ceremony was performed. 36 

SVAYAMVARA 

Then we come to the Svayamvara marriage. We have several in¬ 
stances where girls attaining proper age chose publicly husbands for them¬ 
selves from a number of suitors. The Ndyddharvmakahd refers to the 
Svayamvara of Dovai which was attended by various prominent kings and 
princes. The guests were received with great pomp and show and were 
entertained with food, drink, wine, flowers, garments and music. Then 
by the beat of drum the Svayamvara of Dovai was proclaimed and the 
guests arrived in the Svayamvara hall especially built for the purpose on the 
bank of the Ganges. It was cleaned, sprinkled over, filled with bunches 
of fresh sweet-smelling blossoms of live colours, it smelt pleasantly with 
the shimmering fumes of kdldguru , fine kundurukka and turukka and was 
fragrant with sweet-smelling fine scents ( sugandhavaragandhiam ), a very 
incense stick ( gandhavattibhuyam ) and the galleries were arranged ( marl - 
cdimaficakaliya) . The visitors took their respective seats which were al¬ 
ready marked with their names and waited for Dovai to come. In the 
meantime, Dovai took her bath, performed the lustatory rites etc., 
put on festive clean garments of state, visited the Jain temple ( jinaghara) 
and coming back decked her body with various ornaments and accom¬ 
panied by her female servants (<cediyd ), play-nurse ( klddviyd ) and the 
private secretary ( bhiya ) reached the Svayamvara hall in a chariot. She 
bowed low to the kings and the princes, took a beautiful garland (siriddma- 
ganda) made of fragrant flowers and emitting excellent smell in her hand 
and in the company of the play-nurse with a bright mirror in her hand, 
moved about the hall. The play-nurse, pointing out with her right hand, 
described the family, strength, goira , power, beauty, learning, grandeur, 
youth and character of the various kings and princes, whose reflections 
were cast into the mirror. Then Dovai came to the place where the five 
PamJavas were seated, she put the garland around their necks and chose 
them as her husbands. 37 

The Uttarddhyayana commentary refers to another Svayamvara marriage 
of the princess Nivvui. With the permission of her father she went to 
Indapura and declared that one who was brave and valiant and one who 

im,i6,p. 169. 
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could shoot an effigy, would be her husband. Various princes and kings 
were invited to attend the Svayamvara. The flags were raised up in the 
city and a Svayamvara hall was erected outside the town. There on aft 
axle ( aksa ) to which were attached eight wheels ( cakra) stood an effigy, 
which was to be shot in the eye. The twenty sons of king Indradatta 
tried their luck without success. In the end, another son of Indradatta 
stood up and succeeded in shooting at the eye of the effigy, and was chosen 
as husband by Nivvui. 88 

We are told of a Svayamvara hall (vdgharanasdla) , built in Tosali where 
a fire-vessel was kept always burning. In this hall slave boys and a slave 
girl were made to enter and the girl selected a boy as her husband. 30 

gAndharva marriage 

The third type of marriage is the Gdndharva marriage. In this mar¬ 
riage the bride and bridegroom made their own choice without the 
knowledge of their guardians and were married without rites or cere¬ 
monies. Thus Raktasubhadra married Arjuna without the consent of her 
parents. 40 We hear of king Slharaha of Punflavaddhana, who married a 
girl by Gdndharva marriage. 41 

There were also many instances of elopement and abduction, The 
story of the elopement of Vasavadatta with Udayana is well-known ; 
then Suvarniingulika, a maid servant of Udayana was abducted by king 
Pajjoya, Ruppin! by Kanha, Kamalamcla by Sagaracanda, 42 and Cel I aria 
was abducted by king Scntya. Regarding abduction, besides the well- 
known case of Slta, the Jain texts refer to the abduction of Dovai by king 
Paumaniiha of Am trakanka. 43 

Mention may be made of bringing up women for immoral purposes 
(<asaliposana ) which was in vogue in the country of Golla. 44 

OTHER KINDS OF MARRIAGE 

Contrary to limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanic injunc¬ 
tions, we come across the examples of unorthodox marriages in Jain 
canonical literature. Such marriages, however, are not supported by 
other sources except the marriage with maternal uncle. 

Marriage with step-mother was prevalent in countries like Golla 
where the Brahmanas ( vippa) were allowed to marry their step-mother 
(mdisavitti) , 45 


3* 1,3, p. 65a. 

88 Bfh. Bhd. 2-3446. This reminds us of primitive practices current in the primitive 
tribes in India. 

4° Pariha. Ti. 4, 16, p. 86. 

41 Uttard . 9, p. 141 ; also 13, p. 190. 

4« Brh. Bhd . Pi., p. 67. 

41 Nayd . 16, p. 186. 

44 Ava . 77. (Hari.), p. 829 a. 

41 Ava. cd. II, p. 81; also cf. Nisi. cU . II, p. 745 ; Ava. ft (Hari.) p. 580a; also see 
Kathdsaritsdgara , Vol. VII, p. 116 ff. 
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According to Jain mythology, sister marriage was prevalent at 
the time of Usabha, who married his own sister. The Avaiyaka curni 
refers to another case of sister marriage when king Pupphaketu 
allowed his son to marry his own sister.*® This kind of marriage was 
also prevalent in the country of Golla . 47 

The marriage of cousins also was in vogue in the primitive 
society. The cousin marriage, with the daughter of maternal uncle 
(mduladuhiyd) was allowed in the countries of Lata and Daksinapa- 
tha , 48 and was prohibited in Uttarapatha . 49 We are told that Bambha- 
datta married his maternal uncle’s daughter .' 0 The cousin marriage, 
t.e. the marriage with sister’s daughter ( mdusaduhiya ) was also prevalent, 
but it was not allowed in Lata .' 1 The other form of cousin marriage 
prevalent was marriage with the daughter of father’s sister . 62 

SON-IN-LAW LIVING IN THE HOUSE 

There were other marriages in which the parents of the girl preferred 
keeping their son-in-law in their own house, instead of sending their 
daughter to her mother-in-law’s house. Thus the father of Sukumaliya 
married his daughter to Sagara on the condition that he was to stay in 
his house .' 3 We are told that in Parasa a horse-breeder employed a 
servant to look after his horses for which he gave him two horses a year as 
his wages. The master gave him an option to select two horses from his 
team. The servant, in consultation of the master’s daughter, with whom 
he was in love, selected two best horses whereupon the master was pleased 
to marry his daughter to him and keep him as a house son-in-law ( ghara - 
jdmduya) .'* This custom is still prevalent in Bengal and United Provinces 
in India and is known as “gharjamtii”. The son-in-law lived with his wife’s 
parents under the following circumstances : (i) when the girl’s father 
was well-to-do and had no son, (ii) when the girl’s family was very poor 
and wanted the help of a strong man, and (iii) when the son-in-law was 
a poor man and could not pay a dowry." 


II, p. 178. 

*7 ibid. p. 81. The com. on the Suttanipata (i, p. 357) refer. to the Sakyans who were 
rebuked by the Koliyans for cohabiting like dogs, jackals and such like beasts with their 
own sisters; also Kundla Jdtaka (No. 536) V, p. 412 ; also Digha I, p. 92 ; also see 
/. H. Q,., 1926, p. 563 ff. 

*8 BaudhSyana refers to this kind of marriage. Kumarila Bhafta casts a fling at the 
D&ksinatya, who is overjoyed to get the daughter of his maternal uncle (Chaldadar, 
op. cit., p. 133); also see Census India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 458. 

49 Ava. cu. II, p. 81. 

80 Uttard. fi., P« 189a 
Ava . ed., op. cit. 

c* ibid., II, p. 160. 

•» Nava., 16,P. 169 

84 Bf h. Bhd. 3*3959 f; however cf. Kupfakakucchi Sindhava Jdtaka (No. 254), II p. 287 f. 

8* See Census India , 1931, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 250 f. 
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MARRIAGE IN EXCHANGE 

Marriages were arranged in excharige for giving one’s own sister in 
marriage. We read abriut the marriage of Devadatta, who married the 
sister of Dhanadatta and in exchange gave his sister in marriage to him. 88 
The custom of marriage in>cbcchange is still prevalent among the caturvedis 
of Mathura and other parts of United Province. The reason behind 
the custom seems to have been the dearth of girls in particular caste the 
members of which were not allowed to marry outside. It is known as 
Santa or adalabadald , 8T 


POLYGYNY AND POLYANDRY 

As has been said above, begetting children was the chief goal of Hindu 
marriage. The continuity of the line'clepends on the male issue ; hence 
the birth of sons was considered necessary. A son was genuinely believed 
to be necessary for spiritual salvation. The Hindu law-givers allowed a 
man to marry more than once. This was the underlying idea of poly¬ 
gamous system among the Hindus, though in later times it degener¬ 
ated to such an extent that polygamy became a fashion with the rich 
Indians. 88 

As a general rule in ancient times people were monogamous, arid 
polygyny was a fashion among the rich and ruling sections of the society. 
The kings and princes considered it a privilege to have a crowded harem, 
which strengthened their political power by contracting numerous but 
judicious matrimonial alliances. The rich people regarded plurality of 
wives as a proof of their wealth, reputation and social position. Refer¬ 
ences to polygyny are numerous in the Jain texts. In this connection 
the names of king Bharata, king Vikkamajasa, 80 king Scniya 60 arid 
that of Gahavai Mahasaya may be mentioned. 81 

Unlike polygyny, polyandry was a rare incident in life. Of pely- 
androus marriage, we come across a solitary example of Dovai, which, of 
course, is a remnant of Epic Age. 03 Polyandry is still practised among 
all classes and castes in Jaunsar-Bawar (district Dehra Dun) . 63 

REMARRIAGE OF A WIDOWER 

It may, however, happen that a woman may be forsaken, or allowed 
to go away by her husband or may go away of her own accord. Under 


58 Pinda. JVir. 324 f. According to the Buddhist tradition, king Bimbisara and Pasenadi 
of Kosala were connected by marriage, each having married a sister of the other 
(Dhammapada A. I, p. 385). 

« Sec Census India , 1931, Vol. I. Pt. I, p. 252. 

58 See Valvalkar, Hindu Social Institutions , p. 193. 

« Uttard. 7?-, *8, p. 239. 

80 Anta. 9 7, p. 43. 

61 See Supra, p. 157. 

6 * See also Altekar, op. cit pp. 132-4. 

•» Census. Mia, 1931, VoJ. I, Pt. I, p. 268. 
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such circumstances, the man was free to marry another woman. Thus we 
are told in the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana that a merchant’s wife 
was fond of decorating her body so much that she did not look after the 
household servants and property an'd as a result all the servants left her. 
In course of time, when the merchant returned from his journey, not 
seeing any servant in the house, he got angry with his wife, turhed her out 
of the house, and married another woman. 04 

WIDOW REMARRIAGE 

According to the Hindu ideal of marriage, a true wife must preserve 
her chastity as much after as before her husbarid’s death and hence the 
marriage of widows was generally not favoured in ancient India. Al¬ 
though according to the Smrtis, there are “five cases of legal necessity” 
whereby the wife is allowed to marry a second husband, viz-, if the first 
husband is lost, or dead, or becomes an ascetic or is impotent or is expelled 
from the caste yet it seems that on the whole the widow remarriage 
was looked with contempt. 00 

The Ovdiya mentions the women whose husband is gone abroad, 
the women who have lost their husbands, the women who are widows 
from their childhood, the women who are forsaken, the women who are 
guarded by their mother, father, brother, family or father-in-law, the 
women whose nails have grown, the hairy women who have grown 
beard (mamsu), the women who have given up the use offlowers, perfumes, 
garlands and ornaments, the women who suffer from perspiration, dirt 
and filth without a bath, the women who have given up the use of milk, 
curds, butter, ghee, oil, jaggery, salt, honey, wine and meat ; it is said of 
such women that they observe celibacy and never marry another man. 6 ’ 

Reference is made to child-widows who joined the ascetic order. 
Dhanasiri 08 and Lakkhaniivati 00 arc mentioned as such widows who 
entered the life of nuns. 


THE CUSTOM OF NIYOGA 

Reference may be made here to the custom of niyoga which prevailed 
in ancient India. The practice prescribed for a childless widow to have 
intercourse with the brother or any near kinsman of her deceased husband 
to beget a male child. 70 In the Avasyaka curiii reference is made to this 


•* 4, p. 97. 

« Ndrada, XII, 07. 

Sec Valvalkar, op., cit., chapter on Marriage ; also Altckar, op. cit ., pp. 181-3. 

8 * 38, p. 107 ; cf. Mam. (IX. 05). 

88 Ava. cu . p. 520. 

80 Maha. Ni. p. 24. 

70 According to Mam. (IX • 59f) the person who was appointed under niyoga to beget a son 
for the widow was to approach her anointed with clarified butter, silently to give her 
one son only, and by no means a second, and after the purpose of niyoga is served the 
man and the woman had to behave towards each other like a father and a daughter-in- 
law ; also Gautama XVIII. 4fT; Also see Aljckar, op. cit pp. 168-76* 
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custom, although it does not come exactly under the category of ntyoga. 
It is said that once Kaydpuiina, a merchant of Rayagiha, was sleeping in a 
temple, whence he was taken away by a merchant woman to her house. 
This woman had lost her son in a shipwreck, and since there was no heir 
to his property, she feared that the heirless property might go to the king. 
The merchant woman told her four daughters-in-law that Kayapuijna 
was their brother-in-law ( devara ) who was found after a very long time. 
KayapuQQa remained there for twelve years and in the course of time 
begot four children by each one of them . 71 

SELF IMMOLATION 

We do not find any instance of self immolation or the custom of 
Sati'm Jain texts except one in the Mahdnisiha when a widowed daugh¬ 
ter of a certain king, in order to save her family from disrepute, wanted 
to perform Sail, but since this custom was not in vogue in her father’s 
family, she refrained from it . 71 


PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF WOMEN 

In early days as a whole there was nothing like modern purdah system 
in existence, though there were certain restrictions on the movement of 
women. Javaniya or the curtain is mentioned in the Jain texts. It is 
stated that Tisala sat behind the curtain and listened to the interpreta¬ 
tions of dreams . 73 But on the whole we find that women appeared in 
the public without any restriction. They could go out to visit their friends 
and relations. Many woman arc seen going to the jakkha and other 
shfines for worship and gathering on the occasion of various festivals. 
We hear that king Kuijiya visited Mahavira along with his queens. 73 ® 
In the case of prince-converts we find them being taken to Mahavira by 
the king and the queen who made a joint gift of their son to the Teacher . 74 

We also come across women dressed in man’s attire, putting on ar¬ 
mour, equipped with weapons, arms, shields, bows and arrows . 75 There 
are examples when women actually fought battles. We hear of a certain 
queen who fought a battle in the disguise of her lord . 78 

THE POSITION OF THE GANIKAS 

Secular prostitution in India is very old institution and dates back 
from the time of the flgveda where the term njlu occurs denoting a female 
“dancer ” 77 In the Vdjasaneyl Samhitd it seems to be recognised as a pro- 
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pp. 460-9* 

L 29 f. For the Sati custom, see Altckar, op . cit>> Chapter IV* 

Ipa. 4. 63; also Nayd. 1, p. 8* 

Ovd.Sfi. 33, p. 144f. 

F6 r Purdah system in ancient India, See Altckar, op, cit ,, pp» 196-ill* 
Viva. 3, p. 23. 

Vyd. Bfo 1, p. 100 a; 

Vedic Index, I, p« 457* 
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fession while in the law-books the prostitute is regarded with disfavour. 
In the Jdtakas we find that the courtesans were not only tolerated but 
held in certain amount of esteem. According to Kautilya, they enjoyed 
a privileged position and held the royal umbrella, fan and golden pitcher. 
Vdtsyayana devotes six chapters to courtesans and divides them into nine 
classes, the most honourable being those always rewarded by kings aind 
praised by gifted persons. 78 

It seems that ganikd was a member of gana or corporation whose 
charms were the common property of the whole body of men associated 
together by a common band, economic or political. 70 

A ganikd in ancient India was highly respected by the people in gene¬ 
ral. According to Vatsyayana her mind was cultivated and trained by a 
thorough education and she was versed in various artistic accomplish¬ 
ments. 80 

The Ndyddhammakahd refers to a rich courtesan of Campa. She was 
versed in the traditional sixtyfour arts, possessed sixtyfour accomplish¬ 
ments of a courtesan, and was well-versed in the science of erotics. 81 
She was also a linguist, well-versed in dialects, she dressed sumptuously 
and was an accomplished singer and dancer. Her fees were a thousand 
coins, and such was her renown that she was granted the privilege of 
carrying umbrella, chowries and fans 82 and moved in a karniratha as a 
mark of royal favour. She was also appointed as the head of many 
thousand courtesans. 83 

One of the various fine arts and sciences in which the courtesans 
were versed was that of Vaisika , 84 It is said that in order to learn this 
art people from distant places approached the courtesans. The Suyagada 
commentary mentions Dattavaisika, 85 who, being cheated by a certain 
courtesan, would not show his love towards her. The courtesan played 
various tricks mentioned in Vaisika upon him but without any result. 80 
The courtesans were also expert psychologists and skilled in painting. 
The Bfhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to a courtesan, who had a nice picture- 
gallery in which she had painted the characteristics of different casts 
(jdtikamma ) and different phases of ars amoris depicting the reconciliation 

78 Kat has ar its agar a, trans. Pcnzer, Vol. I, App. IV, p. 138 etc. cf. Paramatthadipant, the 
com. on the Uddna , p. 281) where a ganikd is called as nag ara-sob him. 

78 Chakladar, Studies in Vdtsyayana Kat fats utra, p. 199 f. For the Jain legend regarding the 
origin of ganikas sec Vasu. p. 103. Also cf. Manu . who associates the gana and \ht ganikd in 
one verse saying that the food offered by both were equally to be refused by a Brahmana, 
(IV. 209) ; also Vinayavaslu of the Mulasarvastivada, p. 17f where Amrapali is 
mentioned as a common property of trie corporation of Vaisali (ganabhogyd). 

80 Chakladar, op . cit. f p. 198 ; also Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra , 35, 59-62. 

81 As described by Vatsyayana, says the commentator. For 64 ways of accosting ft 

man, see Dhammapada A. IV, p. 197. 

88 Cf. Arthaidstra , p. 136. 

83 3, p. 59 ; also cf. the description of KamajjhayS in the Vivdgasuya (2, p. 12). 

88 A quotation is given in the Suyagada curni (p. 140) from Vaisika. Vaisika is also men¬ 
tioned in the Lalitavistara (p. 156); also Mfcchakalika , I, p. 2 ; also Bharata’s NdtyaSas* 
tra, Bombay 1943, Chapter 23. 

BA Dattaka is mentioned as an author of Vaisika in Damodara’s KuUinxmata , vs. 504. 

BO 4.1.24. 
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of the lovers. When a visitor approached her she took him to the picture- 
gallery and asked what pictures he liked most. From the answer 
of the man she understood his caste, his artistic taste and the weakness 
and the strength of his nature . 81 

The courtesans in ancient days were not morally degraded, but they 
were the women of high character whose company was sought by respect¬ 
able citizens . 88 Jain texts mention various courtesans of fame and 
character who did not like to flirt with many, but yearned to have a man 
of their choice and to live happily with him. Kosa. and Upakosa are 
mentioned two courtesans of Paflaliputta. The former loved Sthulabha¬ 
dra and the latter Vararuci . 89 Kosa lived with Sthulabhadra for twelve 
years and loved him so m.uch that she did not like the company of any 
other person after Sthulabhadra retired from the world. In course of 
time, the monk Sthulabhadra returned to Padaliputta and visited Kosa. 
She listened to his religious sermons and became a srnvikd. She took a 
vow of celibacy that she would not "how favour to anyone excepting when 
forced by the king . 90 Devadatta was another “public-woman” ofUjjem, 
who was proud of her beauty, grace and accomplishments. She was deVot- 
ed to prince Muladeva of Paflaliputta and wanted to get rid of Ayala, a 
rich merchant of the town and her lover. Once her mother asked her 
not to love Muladeva because he was penniless, but Devadatta replied 
that she was fond of his virtues, and not of his wealth. Later on, she visited 
the king and requested him not to force upon her any other man except 
Muladeva . 81 


81 


88 

88 


80 

81 


PI. 262. Cf. the picture-gallery of AmrapSlS of VatMli (VtMjaiwtu of thcMGlasarva- 
stivada, p. 10). See also Damodaragupta’s Kuftinimata, Bombay, 1924, which describes 
various cunning arts, wiles and devices which were resorted to by courtesans to decoy 
and lead to ruin guileless but weak-minded young men. 

Cf. the character of C&rudatta in Mrcchakafika. , . , 

According to the Kathaseritsagara (Vol. I, ch. IV, pp. 32-6) Upakosa was the chaste 
wife of Vararuci. Once when Vararuci had gone to the Himalayas, Upakosa went 
to take bath in the Ganges. There she was seen by the royal minister, priest and the 
judge who became enamoured of her. She made an appointment with them mid 

asked each of them to come at different times. Later on, she shut them in a box which 
was carried to the king’s court. 

ibT.%, UP. 69-66^ Cf. other gatiikis of high character in Buddhist and Brihmaijic 
literature. The courtesan BindumaU made the great Ganges flow backward by 
her act of truth. Asked by king Atoka as to what caused this wonder, she replied that 
whosoever gave her gold, whether a nobleman or a BrShmapa or a tradesman or 
a servant she regarded them all alike (MilindapaUha, p. 121f). The Kurudhamma Jataka 

S I No. 276). p. 380 tells another story about a righteous courtesan who received one 
o’usand pieces from a man who never returned for three years. The courtwan for 
honour’s sake did not take even a piece of betel from another man. When she became 
nnor she went to the court and got the permission of the judges to earn wages as 
K lTt^ m, ch. XXXVIII, pp. 207-217) wenotice a 

courtesan making a vow that, if in six months her lover would not return, she would 
give away all her property and enter into fire. She passed her time by giving 
charities to the Br&hma$as. For Ambapalika see Digha* II, pp. 05-8; Therigdtha, 
282-70 ; Mahdvogga VI, 80 p. 231-8. 
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A ganika was highly esteemed by the king, who considered her as the 
glory (rayana) of his capital. 92 Almost all big towns had a chief courtesan. 
NandinI is mentioned as a chief courtesan of a certain city. When she was 
taken ill she was replaced by another and, when the latter was absent, a 
third was brought in. 83 

The courtesans lived in state and luxuries and found favour with rich 
people and kings. They went on picnics with rich people. We are told 
that the two merchants of Campa ordered their servants to take all kinds 
of food, perfumes and flowers, to the garden and to prepare a temporary 
camp there. Then after mounting the chariot with Devadatta they went 
to the garden and enjoyed water-sports in the lake and then went to the 
camp and enjoyed sexual intercourse. In the afternoon they walked 
hand in hand with Devadatta outside the camp and enjoyed the beauty 
of the garden. They returned in the evening and the merchants gave 
Devadatta rich presents. 04 

Dancing girls ( mttiydo ) are mentioned. 85 

FEMALE ASCETICS 

The nuns played an important part in the fourfold Sangha of Mahavi- 
ra as has been mentioned already. Like monks nuns too lived upon the 
charity of the people though their life was much harder and they were 
placed under a more rigorous discipline than monks. It is stated that 
they should not stay alone without the protection of monks and should 
avoid the compariy of men of doubtful character. In fact, those were 
very hard days for nuns. When they went out to beg they were sub¬ 
jected to various annoyances by young men, who followed them to 
their residence ( vasati ). The nuns were mocked at during their menstrual 
period when the Kdpdlika ascetics by means of spells tried to fascinate 
them. It is for this reason that the Jain nuns were asked to cover them¬ 
selves thoroughly like a plantain tree. But still the young men used to 
give them much trouble. Under such circumstances the duns were asked 
tb keep the doors of their residence closed. If there were no doors, the 
monks used to guard them or they themselves sat together with sticks in 
their hands to stop the tyrants. If still a young nun was tormented by 
mischievous persons, it was the duty of some young monk who w&s well- 
versed in the art of fighting, to meet the tormentor in the disguise of a nun 
and punish him. 90 We are told of Sukumaliya who joined the ascetic 
order together with her two brothers. Sukumaliya was a beautiful riun 
and so when she went out to beg she was followed by young men who eVen 
entered her residence by force. The chief nun informed the dedrya who 


OS Uttara. Ti. 3, p. 64. 

08 Aca. cu. p. 71. 

o* Nay a. 3, p. 60; also 16, p. 174; also cf. Chakladar, op, (it,, p. 168. 
0» Uttara. 77.9. p. 136. 

•• Bfh.Bha . 3-4100 ff; 1 • 2443 f., 2085. 
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asked her brothers to protect their sifter. Now Sukumalfya began to live 
with her brothers who used to go out begging by turns. As both were 
adepts in the art of fighting, if anybody dared to enter their residence, 
they thrashed him aiasd brought him to his senses.” 

We have instances when the nuns were lured by the householders.** 
Sometimes they were raped by force. It’ is laid down that under such 
circumstances a nun should immediately inform her teacher. It is stated 
that, even if a nun gets pregnant, she should not be turned out from the 
Sdftgha, but the offender must be punished. It is said that if nobody knew 
of her pregnancy, the nun should be kept in the house of a irdvaka. If it is 
revealed, the nun should be kept in the upasraya and must not be sent out 
fot alms. If some people made remarks, they must be told that she could 
not be abondoned in such conditions. Anyhow the nun should be defend¬ 
ed by citing examples of Kesi and SafyakI who were born of nuns without 
being guilty, a*nd should be looked after properly. 88 

There arc Examples when the nuns were abducted. We have seen 
how king Gaddabhilla abducted the sister-nun of Kalakacarya, which 
resulted in his destruction. We atre told of a Buddhist merchant of Bharu- 
yaccha who todk the garb of a J ain layman and invited the nuns under the 
pretext of offering them alms. The merchant asked the nuns to enter 
his ship to pay a visit to the Jain temples and as soon as they stepped in 
he set the ship in motion. 100 There was also trouble from the robbers. 
We are told that once some robbers joined with the Bodhiya Mlecchas and 
carried off the nuns 101 Sometimes the robbers carried away the clothes 
ofthe nuns. It is laid down that under such circumstances the nun should 
cover their private parts with slrin, vegetable leaves, darbha grass, or with 
their Own hands. 10 * 

LOVE AFFAIRS AND FEMALE ASCETICS 

Jain texts mention a number of Parivvaiyas 108 who carried love- 
messages and acted as go-between the lovers. The Uttaradhyayana 

M ibid. 4- 5254-6259 ; cf. Kunala J at aka (No. 536), V, pp. 424-8. 

as Bfh. Bha. 1 -2670-2; cf. Therigatha (138-144) where the nun KhemS is invited to enjoy 
sensual pleasures. 

09 B\h. Bha. 3. 4128-39. Here the five ways are mentioned which could cause preg¬ 
nancy without sexual intercourse: (a) if a woman sat without cover at the place where 
a man had discharged semen which could cause pregnancy, (b) if a person desirous 
of a son introduces semen in her vagina, (c) if the same thing is done by her father-in- 
law, (d) if the semen was sticking to some cloth that was used to cover vagina to 
stop the flow of menstrual blood and (e) drinking of water mixed with semen could 
cause pregnancy (ibid. 4139). Cf. the Matahga J at aka flV No. 497^ p. 378 where the 
M&tafiga touched his thumb to the navel of his wife and she conceived ; also Vinaya 
iii, p. 205 f; also Dhammapada A. Ill, p. 145. In Buddhist literature we hear ofthe 
nun Uppalavanna, who was raped by a young brahmaearin in the grove of Andhavana 
in Savitthi, and it is said that from that time nuns did not live in Andhavana (ibid., 
II, pp. 49, 62). 

14« Bfh. Bad. 1.2054. *01 Vya. Bha. 7.418. 

101 Bfh. Bhd. 1. 2986; Nisi. cu. 5, p. 407. 

lot In the Datokumaracarita (p. 168) the nun named ArhanJtikd or NirgranthikH plays a part 
of go-between, See Bloomfield. False ascetics and nuns in Hindu Fiction, J. A. O. S.. 
Vol. 44, p. 238 f; also Kathasaritsagara, Vol. VII, ch. cl. p. 138 f. 
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commentary refers to a female mendicant who successfully conveyed 
the love message of Rayaoavai to Bambhadatta. 10 * We meet another 
female mendicant named Cokkha who was versed in the four Vedas and 
various other scriptures. She preached religion based on charity and 
purity. Once she visited the harem of the king Kumbhaga where she 
was insulted by the princess. Cokkha bore ill will against the princess 
and having gone to king Jiyasattu incited him to obtain her . 108 

The Parivv&iyds were learned in various arts, the application of var¬ 
ious powders, spells, auspicious rites, use of various roots, pills, medicines 
and herbs. We are told that Potfila visited the nun SuWaya and enquir¬ 
ed her if she was aware of any spell or love potion which could create love 
between her and hot husband . 108 


13, p. 192. 

Naya. 8, p. 108-110. 

»«# ibid. 14, p. 152; Nirya. 3. p. 347 f. Cf. KathasaritsSgara, Vol. Ill, ch. XXXII, 
p. 99 flf. 



CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


The object of the ancient Indian system of education was the for¬ 
mation of character, the building up of personality, the preservation of 
ancient culture and the training of the rising generation in the perform¬ 
ance of the social and religious duties. 1 

THE TEACHERS AND THE PUPILS 

Teachers were highly respected in those early days. The Raya- 
paseniya mentions three kinds of teachers: the teacher of arts {kaldyariya), 
the teacher of crafts (sippdyariya) and the teacher of religion [dhammdyariya). 
It is stated that the body of the first two teachcrsshould be anointed with 
oil,flowers should be offered to them, they should be given a bath, dressed 
and decorated,thcyshould be invitedfor feast and should be offered gifts 
and adequate wages that might reach their descendants. Similarly, 
religious teachers should be worshipped,fed and should be furnished with 
the necessary religious paraphernalia. 2 It is stated that a teacher must 
be fully qualified to teach his pupils. He must answer questions raised by 
his pupils without maintaining his relative superiority and he must 
riot give irrelevant answers. 3 4 * 

The relations between the teacher and the student were cordial and 
the latter was to hold the former in deep reverence. It is said of a good 
pupil that he always pays attention to the teachings of the preceptor, asks 
questions, hears the answers, grasps its meaning, reflects upon it, ascertains 
its validity, retains its meaning and practises accordingly.* Further, a 
good pupil never disobeys his teacher or behaves roughly towards him ; 
he never tells a lie and carries out his command like a thorough-bred horse. 
If he perceives the teacher in an angry mood he pacifies him by meekness, 
appeases him with folded hands and avows not to do wrong again. It is 
stated that a pupil should not sit by the side of the teacher, nor before him, 
nor behind him, he should never ask questions when sitting on a stool or 
his bed, but rising from his seat and coming near, he should ask him with 
folded hands. 6 There were bad pupils too. They got kicks {khaddayd) 
and blows ( cavedd) from their teachers. They were also beaten with sticks 
(vaha) and addressed with harsh words. 8 Bad students are compared with 
bad bullocks who break down thrdugh want of zeal. Such pupils, if 

1 Altekar, Education in Ancient India , p. 326. 

* Tha. 3 136; cf. Mam . II, 226 ff. 

8 Avd Nir, 136; also see H. R. Kapadia, The Jain system of education, 7. U. 5., Jan. 

1940, p. 206 f. 

4 Ava. Ni r. 22. 

* Uttard. 1,13f, 12,41,18,22. 

0 ibid . 36 ; also cl. ibid, 3, 65a; also cf. Jfdtaka (II, p, 279). 
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sent on an errand, did not do what they were asked to do, but strolled 
about wherever they liked. Sometimes, the teachers were tired of such 
pupils, they left them to their fate and retired to the forest . 1 

Pupils are also compared to a mountain, an earthen pot, a sieve, a 
filter, p, royal swan, a buffalo, a ram, a mosquito, a leech, a cat, a pole-cat, 
a cow, a drum and an Abhlrl ,* each item showing the distinctive qualifica¬ 
tions and disqualifications of the student world. 

STUDENT LIFE 


The precise nature of lodging and boarding arrangements for students 
in ancient days is not well-known. But it seems that the students led a 
simple life. We know that some students stayed in the house of the teacher 
and others were fed by the rich people of the town. 7 8 9 There are instances 
when the good relations between the teacher and the disciple led to matri¬ 
monial connections. 10 

There were holidays when the school was closed. External causes 
were responsible for frequent stopping of the work. Abnormal conditions 
giving rise to untimely clouds, thunder, lightening, heavy showers, frost, 
dust-storms, eclipse of the sun or the moon were instrumental in bringing 
about suspension of work. The studies were discontinued when the peace of 
the settlement was disturbed by fight between two armies or villages, or if 
there was a wrestling competition or if the local leader died. Then such 
trivial causes as the killing of a mouse by a cat, or the chance appear¬ 
ance of an egg on the road or the birth of a child in the locality, 11 where 
the school was situated, brought about a suspension of school work. 

Students were generously received when they returned home after 
completing their studies. We are told that when Rakkhia returned from 
Pfujaliputta he was given a rousing reception by the state. The city was 
decorated with flags and banners etc. and Rakkhia was mounted oh elep¬ 
hant and was greeted by the people. As a recognition of his attainments 
he was offered slaves, cattle and gold by the people. 1 * 

COURSE OF STUDY 

The Vedas , which are represented as the earliest literature on India, 
must have been the main topics of study. The three Vedas, viz., Riuvveya , 

7 Uttard. 27. 8 , 13. 16. Also see H. R. Kapadia, op. cit ., pp. 212-5. 

9 Ava. Mr. 139 ; Ava. cti., pp. 121-4 ; Bfh. Bhd. Pi. 334. 

9 Uttard. Ti. 8, p. 124. 

10 Cf. ibid., 18, p. 243 ; cf. Mahdumagga Jataka (No. 546), VI, p. 347. 

u Vya. Bhd. 7 • 281-319 ; cf. Ydjhavalkya smfti, I. 6.144-53 Mam. IV, 102 IT; also Altekar, 
op. cit.y p. 106. 

1* Uttard. 7L 2, p. 22 a. 
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Jauvveya and Sdmaveya are mentioned in the ThdndAga}' The following 
curriculum of study comprising the Vedic branches of learning are men¬ 
tioned :— Riuvveya, Jauvveya, Sdmaveya, Athavvanaveya, Itihasa {Parana), the 
fifth Veda, Nighantu, the sixth Veda; six Vedngas comprising saAkhdna 
(arithmetic), sikkhd (phonetics), kappa (ritual), vdgaratfa (grammar), 
chanda (metre), nirutta (exegesis), and joisa (astronomy-astrology) ; si:: 
Updngas, which comprised further elaborations of the subjects dealt 
within the Veddngas and Satthitanta, which was an authoritative treatise 
on the Samkhya School. 14 The Uttaradhyayana commentary mentions 
the following fourteen subjects of study ( vijjatthdna) :—four Vedas, six 
VeddAgas, Mimdmsd, Ndya, Parana and Dhammasattha .*• 

Further, the Anuyogadvdra 18 and Nandi,* which arc of late origin, 
mention the following works on popular learning {laukika suya): Bharaha, 
Ramdyarta ls , Bhtmdsurukka (or 0 kkha) 19 , Kodillaya,* 9 Ghodayamuha,* 1 
Sagadibhaddidu, Kappdsia, Ndgasuhuma, Kanagasattari ,” Vesiya, Vaisesiya, 
Buddhasdsana, Kavila, Logdyata, n Satthiyanta, Mddhara, Parana, Vdgarana, 
Nddaga, seventy two arts, and the four Vedas with Angas and Upangas. 
The Nandi Sutra adds Terdsiya, Bhdgava, Payaitjali, and Pussadeva .** 

Then the Thandnga refers to the following evil scriptures ( pdpasruta ) :— 

1 science of portents indicating shower of blood or any unusual pheno- 

** 3.3.185. According to Jain tradition the Arya Vedas are said to have been composed 

by Bharaha and others which contained the laudation of the Titthayaras , the duties 
prescribed for laymen and monks, propitiatory deeds and the like ; later on, Sulasa, 
Yajuavalkya, Tantugriva and others composed the A nary a Vedas which arc the present 
Vedas ( Ava . cu. 215; Suya . cu. p. IB). According to another tradition, however, the 
twelve Angas are called the Vedas ( Ava. cu. 5, p. 185). 

14 Bhag. 2. 1 ; Ova. 38, p. 172. 

16 3. p. 5fla. The Mitindapafiha (p. 3) gives the following nineteen arts and sciences 

i sippa) : (1) suti (holy tradition), (2) sammuti (secular law), (3) sahkhyd , (4) yoga, 
5) niti (i nyaya ), (6) visesika , (7) ganikd (arithmetic), (8) gandhabbd (music), (9) tikiccd 
medicine), (10) catubbedd , (i 1) pur and, (12) itihasa , (13 )jotisd> (14) mdyd (magic), (151 
etu (causation), (16) mantand (polity), (Xl)yuddha (art of war), (18) chandasd (poetry) 
and (19) mudda (conveyancing); also cf. Tdjmvalkya smfti, 1. 3 ; Mahdbha ., XII. 
122*31. also Digha. I, p. 88. 
is Su. 40 f. 
n Su. 42, p. 193 a. 

1* The Ramdyaftta and the Mahdbhdrata were recited or listened to during the earlier 
( purvahna) or the latter part of the day ( aparahtxa) respectively. Both arc cited as 
examples of Bhavdvaiyaka a compulsory rite which must be done without fail (Anu. 
Su. 25). 

10 Bhamhi and Asurukkha are referred to in the Vya. Bha. (1, p. 132) along with Mddhara 
and Da$daniti of Ko^inna, which were important works on politics. The Gommata- 
sdra Jivakdntfa (303, p. 117) refers to Abhiya and Asurukkha ; also cf. Muldcdra (5. 00 f) ; 
also Supra, p. 64 

Kodillaya is also referred to as Cd^akkakoiilla (Suya, cd . p. 208). The Suyagada 
(9-171 mentions AUhdvaya which according to the commentator is the Arthaidstra by 
Ganacya and its study is prohibited to a Jain monk. A Prakft verse from the Attha - 
sattha is quoted in the Vasudeuahipdi (p. 45) and the Ogha Niryukti (p. 152), which 
throws light on the existence of Arthasastra in Prakft. Kofalla is also mentioned in the 
Culavamsa (LXIV. 3). 

11 Ghdtakamukha is mentioned as a politician in the Arthasastra (p. 282); also Kamasutra 
(p. 188); also see Majjhima II, pp. 157 ff. 

18 It is same as Sdmkhyakarikd of Isvarakr?fla (H. R. Kapadia, The Canonical Literature 
of the Jainas, p. 103). 

98 Lokdyatam is also mentioned in the Digha. (I, p. 11). 84 su* 48, 
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memon boding calamity in the country ( uppdya ), 2 science of omens 
(nimitta ), 3 science of spells and magic (mania), 4 low type of 
charm which causes Cdnddlis to utter oracles (< dikkhiya ), 5 science of 
medicine (tegicchiya) , 6 seventy two arts (kald), 7 science of archi¬ 
tecture (dvarana), 8 popular works such as Bhdrata , Kdvya , Ndtaka , etc. 
(anndna), and 9 false scripture such as the teachings of Buddha etc, 
(i micchdpavayana ) ,* 5 


SEVENTY TWO KALAS ae 

Seventy two kalds are frequently mentioned in the Jain texts. 17 The 
list contains the sippas and also the list of traditional knowledge and 
sciences.^ It does not mean that everybody acquired proficiency in all 
these branches. The acquirement of these sciences was an aim which 
could seldom be achieved. These kaldt may be classified as under :— 

1 Reading and writing which comprised writing (leha) and arithmetic 
(ganiya ). 

2 Poetry which included verse-making ( porekavva ), the knowledge of 
Aryd verses ( Ajjd ), riddles ( paheliyd ), Mdgadlil composition ( Mdgadhiyd ), 
Gdthd composition, ballad-making (, giiya ), and ^Ma-makfrig ( siloya ). 

3 Sculpture ( ruva ). 

4 Music which comprised dancing ( natta ), singing ( giya ), instrumental 
music ( vitya ), vocal music (saragaya), drum music (pukkharagaya), and 
timing in music. 

5 Clay-modelling which included the knowledge of clays (■ dagamattiya ). 

6 Gambling, sports and indoor games which comprised gambling 
(juya), janavdya (a kind of gambling), playing at dice ( pdsaya ), chess 
playing (atihdvaya ), making dolls and figures etc. moved by pulling strings 
(sutlakheda ), 28 a game of whirligigs (vatlha) and ndlikdkheda (a kind of 
dice). 

7 Personal hygiene, toilet and food. They constituted the rules of food 
(1 annavihi ), drink (pdna ), dress (vattha ), toilet (vilevana ), and bed (sayana), 
knowledge of wearing ornaments of silver (hirannajulli), gold (. suvanna ), 
and other ornaments (dbharanavihi ), preparation of powders ( cunnajutti ) a9 

9*078; also see Suyn. II. 2*30; cf. Sammohavinodani (p. 490) where Bhdratnyuddha 
and Sitaharanadi are spoken as papakam sutam. 

s * For twelve sippas such as hatthi , assa, ratha , dhanu, tharu, muddd , ganaaa , sankhiina , lekha, 
kavevva, lokdyata and khattavijja , see Paramatthadipani , the com. on the Udana, p. 205. 
See Nay a ., i, p. 21 ; Sama . p. 77a ; 0^. 40 ; Raya. Stl. y 211 ; Jambu. Ti. 2, p. 136 f; 
Bhag wan Mahavtra ni Dharmakathdo , p. 193 ff; Amulyachandra Sen, Social Life in Jain 
Literature, Calcutta Review , March 1933, p. 304 f; D. C. Das Gupta, Jain System of 
Education , p. 74 f. Cal. 1942 ; also sec Kadambari (p. 126) Kale ed.; Daiakumara carita f 
p. 66 ; Divyavadana , pp. 68, 100, 391. 

*8 Sutrakridd is mentioned in the Kuttinimata (vs. 124). 

*8 Gandhayukti is mentioned in the Mrcchakatika (VIII, 13) and the Lalitavistara (see E. G. 
Thomas’s article in the Bull. School of Oriental Studies , Vol. VI, pp. 615-7). 
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and means of Improving the complexion of damsels {taruifipadikammd ), 
preparing ornamental designs from leaves ( pattacchejja ), M decorating the 
temple (kadacchejja). 

8 Knowledge of various marks and signs such as distinguishing 
marks ( lakkhana ) of men, 31 women, horses, 31 elephants, 38 kine, 34 cocks, 33 
umbrellas, 8 ® slaves, swords, 81 gems 38 and Rdkinl jewel. 

9 The Science of omens, which comprised the knowledge of notes of 
birds. 83 

10 Astronomy, which included the movement ( cdra ) and countermove¬ 
ment ( padicdra ) of stars. 

11 Alchemy, which comprised the preparation of gold ( suvattnapdga ), 
silver (hiranna), reverting the killed metals to their natural state ( sajiva ), 
and killing of the metals such as gold etc. ( nijjiva ).*° 

12 Architecture, which comprised the science of building ( vatthuvijjd ), 
measurement of camps [khandhdramdna) , and cities ( nagaramarta ). 

13 Art offighting, which comprised fighting ( juddha ), wrestling ( nijuddha ), 
heavy fighting ( juddha! ijuddha ), menacing glances ( ditthijuddha ), fist-fight¬ 
ing ( mutthi ), arm-fighting ( bdhu ), elapsed -fighting [laya), knowledge of 
arrows ( Isatlha ), sword playing ( charuppavdya ), archery (dhanuvveya), for¬ 
mation of array ( vuha ), counterarray ( padivuha ), wheel-formation 
(cakkavuha), eagle-formation ( garuda ), and cart-formation ( sagada ).** 

CENTRES OF LEARNING 

Capitals, holy places, monasteries and temples were the centres of educa¬ 
tion in ancient India. Kings and feudal chiefs were, as a rule, patrons of 
learning. Various capitals of prosperous kingdoms, which used to attract 
many a man of learning and thus become centres of education are 
mentioned in the Jain texts. Benares was the chief centre of learning. 


80 Patracchedya is mentioned in the Kutfinimata (vs. 230); also Kddambari, op . cit. where 

it is translated as “the art of painting figures on walls or the ground* * (Kale). However, 
at cording to Cowell, it is the breaking and cutting of leaves (sec E. G. Thomas’s above- 
mentioned article.) 

81 Gf. Brhatsa'iihitd, ch. 07. 

88 Cf. ibid., ch. 05. 

88 Cf. ibid., ch. 00. 

Cf. ibid., ch. 00. 

88 Cf. ibid., ch. 62. 

86 Cf. ibid., ch. 12. 

87 Cf. ibid., ch. 49 ; also Asilakhhana Jdtaka (No. 126), I, p. 455. 

8S Cf.im,ch. 79. 

89 Cf. ibid., ch. 87. “ Sarvabhutaruta ** is mentioned in the Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvas- 

ti vad a (p. 32). 

40 The Caraka and the Susruta give various formulas for killing the metals. Killed metal 

sometimes means a metal deprived of its well-characterised physical properties, 
i.e., colour, lustre, etc., P. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry , Vol. I, Calcutta, 1904, 
p. 62. However, cf. Dasakumdracarita (2, p. 66) for sajiva and nirjiva , Kale’s edition, 
Bombay, 1925. 

41 For a comparison between seventy two arts of the Jains and those of sixty four of the 

Kdmasutra fl.iii), see Bechardas, Mahavvra ni Dharmakathao, p. 193 f; also cf. sixty 
four arts ot women described in the Jambuddiva commentary, 2, p. 139f; also Dr. 
Venkatasubbiah, The Kalas, J . R , A . S. 9 1914. 
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It is stated that the prince Agaqladatta of Sahkhapura went there to study. 
He stayed in the house of his teacher and after completing the course of 
study returned home . 42 Savatthi is mentioned as another centre of 
educatidn . 43 Pfujaliputta is mentioned as still another seat of learning. 
It is mentioned that, when Rakkhia of Dasapura could not study further 
in his town, he proceeded to Pacjaliputta for higher studies . 44 Paitthaija 
is mentioned as a centre of learning in the south. 4 *. It is however signi¬ 
ficant to remark that Takkhasila, which is the most important seat of 
learning in the Buddhist scriptures, is not mentioned here. 

OTHER CENTRES 

Education was also imparted in the upasrayas and the vasatis of the 
monks, which specialised in imparting instruction in the traditional learn¬ 
ing by distinguished teachers (uvajjhdya) . Besides teaching the twelve 
angas, grammar ( sadda ), logic (hetussattha) , philosphy, erotics and the 
science of casting spells 48 were also taught. 

Every religious order of the samnnas was a travelling school. The 
furtherance of the cause of truth and knowledge in all brapehes of learning 
by open discussions was a remarkable feature of their educational and 
cultural activities. We read in the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya that there were 
assemblies of disputants ( vddapurisa ) where intricate discussions were held 
between the Jain monks and other ascetics, particularly the Buddhists. 
If the disputant was weak in logic or philosophy, he was asked to go to 
another gana to study further. After completing the studies, he came 
back, defeated his opponent and propagated the cause of religion . 47 We 
hear of an eccentric mendicant, who tied his belly with an iron-plate and 
holding a branch of the jambu tree, roamed about. He told people 
that to check the bursting of his belly with knowledge he had tied the 
iron-plate, and the branch of the jambu tree signified that there was 
nobody in Jambuddiva who could face him in argumentation . 48 

Among the popular teachers of piety arid morality mention may 
be made of the ballad-reciters and the story-tellers ( kdhiya ) through whom 
the profound truths of philosophies permeated even to the lowest stratum 
of society. Their preachings were enlivened by quotation of various 
stories, fables, legends and recitation of songs and riddles (chalitakdvya) 48 


M 

*3 

44 

4 $ 


46 

4 ( 

48 

43 


Uttara. Ti . 4, p. 83 af. 

Ibid. 8,p. 124. 

Ibid. 2 } p. 22 a. 

Kalpa. Ti. 4, p. 90a ; also see D. G. Das Gupta, op. cit. 9 p. 20 f. For the Buddhist 
education in the Jdtakas see Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee’s article in the Buddhistic 
studies , pp. 236 Of. 

Bfh. Bhd. 4. 5179 ; 5431 ; Vya. Bhd. 1, p. 57 af. 

Brh.Bhd. 4.6425-31. 

Uttara. Ti. 3, 72 ; cf. also the com. on the Sutta Nipata (ii, p. 538 ff) ; also Cullakdlifiga 
Jdtaka (No. 301), III, pp. Iff. 

Brh.Bhd. 1 . 2564 . 


CHAPTER V 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(1) WRITING 

The art of writing was known in ancient India. 1 * We have seen that 
lekha occurs in the list of seventy two arts. The Rayapaseni refers to 
various kiiids of writirig materials and accessories such as pattaga (leaves), 
kambiyd (wooden board), dora (thread), ganthi (knots), lippasana (ink-pot), 
chandana (lid), sankala (chain), masi (ink), lehanl (pen), akkhara (letters) 
arid potthaya (book).* Lehayariya ( lekhdcdiya , teacher) is mentioned in the 
Avasyaka Bhdsya , 3 4 * and in the Curni.* 

The commentary on the Samavdydnga refers to writing, engraving, 
sewirig and weaving of letters on materials such as leaves, 6 7 bark, wood, 
ivory, iron, copper 8 * and silver and forming them by cutting the material, 
burning it, breaking it, and joining one with another [saAkramana)} 

We hear of Cakravartins writing their names on the mountain with 
Kdkin .1 jewel. 8 We also meet the caravans which during the course of 
their journey used to make sighs arid marks on stones etc. 

We have referred to sending of letters (leha) to the enemy before 
entering into actual warfare. Love-letters, 10 se&led letters, 11 * * * * arid forged 
letters 1 * ( kutalekha ) were also known. 

THE EIGHTEEN LI VIS 

I 

The following livis or scripts are mentioned :— 

(i) Bambki, (2) Javandliyd or Javandniyd, (3) Dosdurid, (4) Kharott- 
hid, (5) Pukkharasdrid, (6) Pahardid, (7) Uccattarid , 18 (8) Akkharaputf- 


1 According to Dr. Gauri Shankar Ojha, writing in India goes back to the 5th cen¬ 
tury B. G. (Bharatiya Prdchuia Lipimdld, p. 2 ff.). 

* Su. 131 ; Ava. Tt. (Hari.), p. 384 a. Gandt, kacchavi , mutt hi, sampufaphalaka and 

chedapati are mentioned as five types of potthaya (Bfh. Bhd . 3*3822). For a detailed 
description of these see Muni Punyavijayaji’s scholarly monograph, Jain Citrakalpa - 
druma ; also Prof. H. R. Kapadia’s Outlines of Palaeography in J. U. B., Vol. VI, 
pt. VI, p. 87 ff; also Ojha, op. cit., pp. 4-6,142-168. 

8 76 (Niryukti Dipika , I, p. 90a). 

4 p. 248* 

• Writing on bhtyjapatta is referred to in the Ava. cu. p 530. The material on which 

the signs have been traced in Babylon was clay. They were traced in India on leaves 
or on pieces of bark. These were mere scratchings, and ink was not used, Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India , p. 117. 

8 The Vasudevahitifi (p. 189) mentions of writing a book on the copper leaf. 

7 p. 78. 

8 Jambu . 3*64; for references in the Buddhist literature see Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 

d. 108 

8 Ava. 7Tr. (Hari.). p. 384a. 

Uttara. Ji. 13, p. 191 a. 

n Bfh. Bhd. PI. 195; Nisi, cd., 5, p. 87 (MSS), 

i* Uvd. 1, p. 10. 

i® According to the Pawa (1. 65a), we have Antakkhariyd , UyantarikkhM or Uyantarakarlyd 

in place of Uccattarid, and Aydsa in place of Adarhsa, Punyavijaya, Jain citrakalpa*, p. 6. 
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hiyd, (9) Bhogavayatd, (10) Venatiyd, (11) Ninhaiyd, (12) Ahka livi, 
(13) Gariia livi, (14) Gandhavva livi—Bhuya livi, (15) Adamsa livi, (16) 
Mdhesari livi, (17) Damili livi and (18) Polindi livi. 1 * 

brAhmi AND KHAROSTM scripts 

Brdhmi and Kharosfri are the two most important scripts mentioned 
in the Jain dnd Buddhist texts. 18 The former was written from left to 
right and the latter from right to left. The Kharosfri alphabet was ihtro- 
duced overland into the extreme north west of India about 500 B.C. and 
was used locally in Gandhara. Later on, gradually Kharosfri disappeared 
from India and was replaced by Brdhmi from which all other alphabets 
used in India have evolved. Biihicr has adopted the designation Brdhmi 
for the characters in which the majority of the Asoka edicts are written. 
According to him, the Brdhmi alphabet has been formed by phonologist 
or grammarians for scientific use. 10 

In Jain texts Bambhi occupies the first and fundamental place in 
the enumeration of the eighteen livis to which homage is paid in the begin¬ 
ning of the Bhavagati." According to the Samavdydnga, Bambhi livi com¬ 
prises forty six mdxyakkharas (1 mdtrkdksaras ) or the original letters exclu¬ 
ding four liquid vowels, viz. P faj), fat), L (3), L (55), and L (55 ), 18 
It is stated that Bambhi was not only a specific name of a script but a 
generic name which stood for the eighteen scripts mentioned above. 19 

The rest of the livis seem to have disappeared and no trace of these 
has been found so far. 


LANGUAGE 

As we have seen among various classes of Aryans, Bhdsdryas or the 
Aryans by language are mentioned. It is said that they spoke Ardhamdgadhi 
and knew the Brdhmi script. 20 


U The Visesd. Tt. (V. 464) mentions the following eighteen livu. (1) Hathsa livi> (2) Atika 
livi , (3) Jakkhi , (4) Rakkhast , (5) U44h (6) Javani, (7) Turukki , (8) Kiri , (9) Davidi, 
(10) Sindhaviya , (11) Malavini, (12) Nadi , (13 ) Ndgari, (14) Lafaliii, 115) Pdrasi, (Hi) 
Animitti , (17) Cariakki and (18) Muladevt. For some of these livis such as Anka lui, 
Ndgari, Cariakki and Muladevt sec Punyavijaya, op. cit. } p. 6 f. note. The other lists of 
the livis are given by Lavanyasamayagani in his Vimalaprabandha (p. 123) and Laksmi- 
valiabha Upadhyaya in his commentary on the Kalpasutra , (H. R. Kapadia, op. cit. 9 
p. 94). 

15 The Lalitavistara (p. 125f) mentions sixty four livis, the first two being Brdhmi and Kharosfri. 
l# Oj'ha, op. cit. pp. 17-36, 1, 4 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p, 124. 

it According to Muni Punyavijayaji, it commemorates the fact that the Jain Agamas were 
first written in the Brdhmi script, op. cit ., p. 5. 

M Dr. Gaurishankar Ojha admits Kfa as an alternative for L (*), op. cit., p. 46. 

!• According to Muni Punyavijayaji, however, all the eighteen lipis are not necessarily the 
varieties of Bambhi (ibid, p. 6 ). 

*0 Pam* !• 37. 
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It is stated that Mahavlra preached his religion in Ardhamdgadhl. ,1 
The Jain saints are said to have preached in this language for the benefit 
of women, children, old men and illiterate people.” The Jain authors, 
however, explain the term Ardhamdgadhl differently. According to the 
Miltha curni, K Ardhamdgadhl either was the language of half of Magadha 
or it comprised the eighteen kinds of Deslbhasd. 

It may be noted, however, that Hemacandra in his Prdkrta Vydkarana 
deals with Prdkrta, Saurasenl, Mdgadhl, Paitdcl and Apabhramsa languages, 
but not with Ardhamdgadhl or Arsa Prdkrta. Haribhadra suri also quotes 
a verse in his commentary on the Dasaveydliya M which indicates that the 
language of the Jain Canons was known as Prdkrta and not Ardhamd¬ 
gadhl. However, it must be admitted that the language of the present 
Jain Canons has undergone considerable changes and should be considered 
different from that in which the canons were originally composed.” 

(2) MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY 

The Jains have memorable achievements in secular sciences, such as 
mathematics, astronomy and astrology. The Suriyapannatti and the 
Candapannatti, the fifth and the seventh Updhgas of the Jain Canon respec¬ 
tively, deal with astronomy, the latter being completely identical with the 
former. The Suriyapannatti deals with various astronomical views of the 
Jains such as the orbits which the sun circumscribes during the year, the 
rising and the setting of the sun, the speed of the course of the sun through 
each of its 184 cubits, the light of the sun and moon, the measure of the 
shadow at various seasons of the year, the connection of the moon with the 
lunar mansions ( naksatra ), the waxing and waning of the moon, the velo¬ 
city of the five kinds of heavenly bodies (the sun, the moon, planets, 
nahatrax and tdrds ), the qualities of the moon light, the number of 
suns in Jambudvlpa, etc. 28 Vivdhapadala was another work on astrolo¬ 
gy. 27 Then we had Jonipdhuda 28 and C&ddmani 29 dealing with astrology. 

11 Sama. p. 57 ; also Ova. su. 34, p. 146. 

21 Acd. cu. 7, p. 255. According to the Jain mythology, the preachings of Mah&vlra in 

Ardhamdgadhl were understood by all alike without any distinction whatsoever, (Sama. p. 57); 
cf. Vibhanga com. (387f.) where it is stated that if children grow up without being taught any lan¬ 
guage, they will spontaneously use the Magadha language; it is spread all over nirya , among, 
lower animals, pet as, human beings and dev as. 

23 11, p.733. According to Hemacandra, the main characteristic of Mdgadhl noticed in 

Ardhamdgadhl is the termination V in nominative singular in masculine (Prakfta Vydkarana f sii. 
287) ; also Bhao. 5. 4; Ova. su. Ti. t 34. 
n P-203. 

25 See Pt. Bechardas’s article on Ardhamagadhl Bha$& in the Puratattva 3*4. p. 346 ; also 
Gujarati Bhdsd ni Utkrdnti , pp. 107-20, Bombay 1943 ; also B. V. Bapat, /. 77. (£., 1928, p. 23 ; 

A. B. Keith, the Home of Pali, Buddhistic Studies , pp. 728ff. 

23 Winternitz, History of Indian Literature , Vol. II, p. 457; also see Thibaut, Astronomic Astro- 
logic and Mathematic in Buhler-Koilhorn’s Groundress der Indo-Arischen Philologie ; J . A . S . 

B. , Vol. 49, pt. I, 1880 ; Sukumar Ranjan Das, School of Astronomy, 7. 77. (£., Vol. VIII, pp. 
30ff, and 565 ff. For the knowledge of astronomy among the Buddhists see Dr. E. J. jhomas*? 
article Sun, Moon, and Stars (Buddhists, in Hasting’s Ency. of Religion and Ethics ). 

2T Nisi.cn. 12, p. 854. r 

« Bfh.Bha. 1.1303. 

23 Ibid. 1 , 1313. 
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The knowledge of astronomy was considered necessary to find the 
time and place for the religious ceremonies. 80 SaAkhdrta (arith¬ 
metic) and joisa (astronomy) are mentioned in the Bhagavatl 31 and the 
Uttarddhyayana** and are included among the fourteen branches of 
learning stated above. 

The early Jain and Buddhist texts provide ample testimony to the 
progress made by jyotisa. The science was otherwise known as nakkhatta - 
vijjd * 9 a The experts in joisa were required to make forecasts of all 
coming events. It is said that Mahavira was versed in arithmetic and 
astroiiomy. 33 Arithmetic ( ganiya ) is counted among the seventy two arts al¬ 
ready referred to, which is said to have been taught by Usabha to Sundarl. 84 
Ganita is also described as one of the four expositions of the principle ( am - 
yoga) in the Jain texts. 35 The ThdndAga mentions ten kinds of science of 
numbers, viz . parikamma (fundamental operation),, vavahara (subject of 
treatment), rajju (“rope” meaning geometry), rdsi (“heap” meaning meas¬ 
urement of solid bodies), kalasavanna (fractions), jcivam tdvam (“as may 
as” meaning simple equations), vagga (“square” meaning quadratic 
equation), ghana (“cube” meaning cubic equation), vaggavagga (liquidratic 
equation) and vikappa (permutation and combination). 30 

(3) MEDICINES, DISEASES AND TREATMENT 

Ayurveda is defined as the science and art of life. It deals with life 
in all its phases—philosophical and biological—and comprises both 
preventive and curative medicine and surgery. It is the great healing 
art of ancient India which aims at giving us “a happy arid benevolent 
life” by showing the ways and means to it. 37 

The science of Medicine ( tegicchaya or dyuvveya ), which is counted 
among the nine false sciences (pdvasuya) in the Jain texts, 38 is said to have 
been discovered by Dhannantari. 89 Dhannantari was well-versed in the 
medical science which comprises eight branches : Pediatrics ( kumdra - 
bhicca ), surgery and midwifery ( salaga ) 9 the treatment of eye, ear, nose 
and throat ( sallahaltha ), the treatment of bodily diseases (kdyatigicchd ), 

80 Jambu. Ti. p. 2 ; cf. Digha I, p. I Of. where the study of astronomy and other arts is con¬ 
demned by Buddha to the monks. 

3A 2. 1. 

88 25. 7, 36. 

3*a Das. su. 8. 5. 

83 Kalpa. 1. 10 
8 * Ava. cil.j p. 156. 

85 Das.cu. p. 2. 

3S io. 747 ; Bibhutibhusan Datta, The Jaina School of Mathematics, The Bulletin of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society , Vol. XXI, p. 1151T, 1929 ; also Sukurnar Ranjan Das, A short 
Chronology of Indian Astronomy, /. H. £). 1931 ; H. R. Kapadia, Introduction to Ganitatilaka 
(G. O. S. No. LXXVIII) ; D. M. Roy. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-7, pp. 145 ff. 

87 The Spirit and Culture of Ayurveda, p. 41 If, The Cultural Heritage of India , Vol. III. 

•8 Thd. 9. 678. 

88 Nisi. cu. 15, p. 944 ; cf. Milindapahha, p. 272; also Ayoghara Jafaka (No. 510), IV, pp. 
496, 498. 
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toxicology (jafigola), demonology {bhuyavijjd), the science and art of restor¬ 
ing health in old age (rasdyapa) and sexual rejuvenation (vdjikarana or 
khdratanta ).* 0 

The physicians carried their bags of surgical instruments 41 (salthakosa) 
and gave various treatment according to the nature of the disease by 
treating the patient by methods such as rubbing with oil ( abbhaAga ), 
rubbing with powder ( uvvattana ), oil drinks (sinehapdna), vomitting 
(vamana) purging, (vireyana), branding (avaddahana), medicated baths 
(avardidrui), oil enema (awvdsand), head bath (batthikamma), purging 
by drugs ( niruha ), opening veins ( sirdveha ), cutting (lacchana), scrapping 
(pacchapa), bathing the head with oils (sirobatthi), nourishing the body 
with oils (tappana), by means of ingredients roasted on fire by putapaka 
method, barks, roots, bulbs, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds, bitters (. rilikd ), 
pills, drugs ( osaha ) and mixtures (bhesajja) . 4a 

We are told how a Jain monk, when suffering from sickness, 
should procure the services of a physician. It is said that the physician 
was to be approached in an auspicious moment and his advice was to be 
carefully followed. Sometimes, the sick persons were taken to the phy¬ 
sician’s residence. After examining the case, the vaidya made a diagnosis 
and suggested appropriate treatment and diet. If a vaidya was brought to 
the home of the patient he was provided with a hot bath and other com¬ 
forts. He was to be fed on old rice and was provided with costly utensils. 
After the examination the physician was to be given his proper fees. 43 

There were state physicians as well. It is said that once a physician 
did not treat the queen of a certain king properly and so he was put to 
death. 44 Another physician was addicted to gambling and he did not 
attend to his work. His book on medicine was stolen by robbers and 
his surgical instruments rusted. When this was brought to the notice 
of the king, he stopped his salary. 46 

Hospitals ( tigicchayasdld ) are freely mentioned. The Ndyddhamma - 
kahd mentions that a hospital was built on hundred pillars where a num¬ 
ber of physicians and surgeons were employed who treated various kinds 
of patients with various kinds of medicines and herbs. 4 ® 

The Acdrdnga mentions the following sixteen diseases : boils (gandi ), 
leprosy (kuftka of eighteen kinds), 41 consumption ( rdyamsi ), epilepsy 
(1 avamdriya ), blindness ( kdrtiya ), stiffness ( jhimiya ), lameness ( kuniya ), 


40 Viva. 7 p. 41 ; also cf. Susruta Hamhitd, ch. 1. 8, p. 4f. 

41 The following instruments are mentioned : aAgulisatthaya , siravehasatthqya, pacchapa, hap • 
papa, lohakantiydy sandthaa y anuvehasaldga , viimuha and suimuha (Nisi, c d. 11, p. 701*) 

41 Viva . i, p. 8* 

43 B\h. Bha. 1. 1910-70; cf. for a similar description Suiruta Sarhhitd , ch. 29. 13 

p. 175 ir. 

* 4 Bth, Bha. pi. 370. 

45 Vya. Bha. 5. 21. 

4€ 13. p. 143. 

4T For eighteen kinds of ku$(ha also see Sustuta Sarhhitd, Nida&asthanft, 5* 4*5, p* 342 ; Caraka t 
ch. 7, pp, 2009*73. 
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humpback (>khujiya ), dropsy ( udari) im dumbness (i muya ), swelling 
(, suniya ), over-appetite ( gilasani ), trembling (vevai), disablement ( pidhasa - 
/>/>/), elephantiasis ( silivaya) and diabetes (madhumeha) . 48 

The following are mentioned as the causes of diseases. Over-eating, 
eating unwholesome food, over-sleeping, over-walking, checking calls 
of nature, travelling, irregularity of food, and indulgence in sexual 
intercourse. 48 

Meat and wine were freely prescribed as diet by physicians. 50 The 
practice of using skin with or without hair ( saloma-nilloma ) for the Jain 
monks and nuns is pretty old and is referred to in the Brhatkalpa sutra . 
It is laid down that if a nun suffered from flatulence ( uddhavdla) or 
from paralysis (dhanuggdha) , or from piles or from acute pain, or her hand 
or foot was dislocated, or her whole or a part of the body was affected 
by ‘wind’, she was made to lie down on a skin. 81 Similarly, if her waist 
or hand was affected by rheumatism ( vdla ) the skin of a hyena ( taraccha ) 
was wrapped around the affected part, and if she were bitten by a dog she 
was made to lie down on a tiger skin ( dlvicamma ) , 5a In the same way the 
hairless skin was prescribed for the Jain monks, who suffered from bad 
leprosy ( galantakodha ), piles, kacchu 53 or kidibha (a kind of leprosy). 54 
Droppings of a ram and cow urine were used to cure leprosy 
known as pdmd.** The leg of a vulture was tied to cure paralysis [vayu) ; 
the teeth and the nails of the bear and the hair of the ram were also used 
for similar purposes. 56 Then goslsa sandal was used to cure leprosy full 
of maggots (/ kimkuttha ). 57 

The drinking of urine ( moya ) was another old practice described in 
the Brhatkalpa sutra .* 3 The Jain monks and the nuns drank each other’s 
(. annamannassa ) urine to cure snake-bite, 58 cholera and fever. The mud 


0 . 1 . 173 Cf. the list in the Viva . ( 1 , p. 7) : asthama ( sdsa ), cough (too),fever (jara), 

inflamation (ddha), intestinal colic (< kucchisula ), fistula (bhagandara), piles (ansa), indigestion 
(ajiraa), optic neuralgia (< ditfhisula ), cerebral neuralgia ( mudahasula ), loss of appetite (akdraya), 
pain in th eye (acchiveyand), pain in the ear (kaQQaveyand), itches (karitfu), and dropsy (uyara). 
Th ejambu (Su. 24, p. 120 ) adds family disease (kularoga), village disease (game), country disease 
(mandata), pain in the lips (< otthaveyand ), pain in the nose (nakkaveyana), toothache (dantaveyana), 
jaundice (pariduroga), internment fever coming at the interval of one, two, three or four days 
(egahia ; bedhia, tedhia, cautthdhia), obsession by Indra (Indaggaha), paralysis (dhanuggaha) i obses¬ 
sion by Skanda (khandaggaha), Kumura ( kumdraggaha ), heartache (hiyayasula), stomachache 
(pottasula) vaginal pain, (jonisula ), and pestilence (man) ; also Nisi. cu. II, p. 737 f. 
Jtvd. 3, p. 103 ; ft hag. (Abhaya.), 3. 0 , p. 353 ; also cf. Law B. C., History of Pali Literature , p. 
281. Also see Mahdbhdrata , III. 230, 44 ff. 

40 7 ha. 9. 607. Compare ten causes of disease in the Milindapariha, p . 135. 

50 Cf. Viva. 7 ; Nayd. 5, p. 80 ; cf. also Mahdvagga , VI, 10 . 2. where in the cace of a disease 
not human, Buddha allowed them the use of raw flesh and blood. 

*1 3.3-6; Bha. 3839-41. 

fit Brh.Bhd . 3816-18. 

*t Kacchu is also mentioned in the Dhammapada A. I, p. 299. 

®4 Bfh.Bhd. 3839-40. 

fifi Ogha. p. 134 a. 

fi 0 Ibid . p. 134 a ; also Pintla . Nir. 48 ff. 

• 7 Ava. cU. p. 133. 

18 5. 37. 

68 In Buddhist texts in case of snake biting four kinds of filth were given I dung, urines, ashes 
and clay; Mahdvagga t VI. 14*6. 
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from the ant-hill, salt, gold and incantations were other means to cure 
snake-bite. 80 Water was sprinkled over the blisters caused by the spider 
and snake-bite. 81 The fly dropping was used in case of vomitting, and 
the horse-fly ( dsamakkhiya) to remove dirt from the eye. 8 * There were 
pills to cure eye-sore. 63 Flesh was used to cure fistula and in its absence 
rice powder ( kanikka) mixed with honey and ghee was used. 88 For mad¬ 
ness, it is stated that if a monk or a nun became mad, they were tied 
gently and were kept in a room or a well without water. 68 A novel 
method of curing the madness of a nun due to her attachment to the sexual 
part of a person is mentioned. A slave was made drunk and made to 
sleep. His body besmeared with vomit, attracted flies, seeing which the 
nun was cured of her obsession. 66 

Besides, various oils such as hamsatella , satapagatella, sahassapdgatella 
and marulella are mentioned in Jain canonical literature. 6 ’ 

Sores were healed by applying oil, ghee and powder, by bandaging 
the injured parts and by stitching them properly. In the battle field 
the physicians carried these articles with them. 68 The fringe of the 
garments was used in case a monk was suffering from carbuncle ( visakum - 
bha ).* 9 

Pearl oysters ( suktikd ) were used for storing medicine.’ 0 

Besides medicinal treatment, surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out. We read that once a fish bone ( maccha-kantaka ) stuck 
into the throat of a fisherman ; the surgeons were called. They tried to 
extract the bone with an instrument ( salla) and tried other means but 
could not succeed.’ 1 

Lastly, the knowledge of physical science was not confined only to 
human beings, but it was also applied to animals. We read in the Nisitha 
curpi how a thorn was extracted from the body of a horse.’* 

(•t) ARCHERY 

The science of archery (dhanuvveya) was highly advanced in ancient 
India and heroism in this country is invariably associated with proficiency 


80 Nisi. cti. Pi. pp. 58, 121 ; Ogh. pp. 129a, 134 a. 

8 1 Ogh, p. 129 a. 

M Ibid, p. 134 a. 

88 Bxh. Bhd. 1 . 1277. 

84 Nisi, cu, t p. 89. 

88 Vya. Bhd, 2. 122-5. 

88 Bxh. Bhd, 6. 6267. 

8T Nisi, cu. Pi. p. 109: Bxh. Bhd. 6. 6031. 

88 Vya. Bhd. 5*100-103 ; cf. Arthaidstra , p. 397. 

8 ® Bxh. Bhd. 3*3907. 

70 Ogh. Nir. p. 134 a. 

71 Viva. 8, p. 48 ; also Bxh. Bhd. 1051. That medical science including, surgery was fairly 
developed in ancient India, is revealed from the stories of the physician JIvaka told in the Vinaya- 
vastu of the Mulasarvastivada, pp. 27-43. 

78 p. 1244 ; cf. also Susruta Samhitd , 26.13, p. 163. 
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in this art. 13 Dhanuvveya and isattha , as the sciences of archery, are coun¬ 
ted among the seventy two arts, as we have already seen. We have seen 
hunters running here and there with bow and arrow in their hand in 
search of a forest-animal. The archer took the bow, chose a suitable 
position, pulled it up to the car and shot the arrow. Various terms such 
as the back of the bow (dkanupittha), bow-string (jivd), gut ( nhdru ), arrow 
(usu) y u and awl-tippcd arrow ( aramuha ) 75 are mentioned. Shooting at 
a sound without seeing ( saddavehl ) is mentioned. 76 

It was compulsory for princes to acquire proficiency in the science 
of archery. Wc come across various kings and princes who were adepts 
in this science. Reference has been made to king Cetjaga who was a 
skilful archer. He used to shoot one arrow a day which proved fatal for 
the enemy. Cetjaga’s charioteer also was an adept in archery and is 
said to have killed thirty two warriors with one arrow. 77 Jarakumara 
was another expert marksman who is said to have shot dead Kaphavasu- 
deva by his arrow. 78 Then Agadadatta is described as another shooter 
versed in the science of archery. 78 We also come across Jain monks who 
were experts in archery ( kayakarana ) and who, at the time of difficulty, 
fought with the enemy and saved the Sangha. 80 

Proficiency in archery was greatly prized and we hear of the prince 
Surindadatta who obtained a princess by shooting an effigy that stood on 
an axle to which were attached eight wheels. 81 We arc told that a shep¬ 
herd who perforated the foliage of a bunyan tree with his small bow 
( dhanuhiyd ), at the command of a prince shot through the eyes of the king, 
and was offered a village in reward. 82 

(5) MUSIC AND DANCING 

The people ofancientlndia loved music as wc have already seen. Not 
only kings and nobles were surrounded with musicians and dancers but 
even ordinary people loved singing and dancing or hearing and witnessing 
others doing so. The seventy two arts, referred to above, included the arts 
of dancing ( natta ), singing (glta), vocal music ( saragaya ), instrumental 
music ( vddilta ), drum music ( pukkharagaya ), and timing in music ( samatdla ), 
which shows that music and dancing were widely cultivated in ancient 
India. 83 

73 Dhanurmaha is mentioned as a festival by Bhasa } Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, Bhasa — A study, 
Lahore, 1040, p. 440 f. 

74 Bhag . 6*0. 

74 Uttard . 7i. 4, p. 89. 

78 Nayd, 18, p. 208 ; also cf. SarabhaAga J at aka (No* 622), V, p. 129. 

77 Ava. cd. II, p. 173. 

78 Uttard, Tt* 1, P* 40. 

19 (bid. 4, p. 89. 

90 See supra, 168; cf. Nisi. cd. pi, p, 146. 

91 See supra, p. 168 f. 

99 Uttard . 7 * 1 . 5, p. 102 a ; cf. Dhammapada A. 11, p. 69* 

99 For characteristics of Indian music, see Coomaraswamy’s The Date* of Siva, pp* 72*81 ♦ 
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On the occasions of feasts and festivals we come across men and wo¬ 
men dancing and making merry. We have seen, during the festival 
of the god of Love in VanarasI how Citta arid Sambhilya, who were versed 
in the art of singing and dancing, captivated the heart of the citizens, 
specially of the womenfolk, by playing on tisaraya, venu (flute ) and vina 
(lute) . 84 Udayana is mentioned as a great musician who by his music 
could control the loose elephants. He was asked by king Pajjoya to teach 
music to the princess Vasavadatta . 88 Uddayana was another musician 
king, who used to play vina while his queen danced . 89 

Music was accompanied by pipes ( vathsa ), vina (tanti ), clapping (tala) 
and the rhythmic beating of the drum ( talalaya ), following the instrumen¬ 
tal music (gaka). si Even svaras (notes) are mentioned in the Thdndnga. 
According to the Jain tradition, a full description of the svaras and the 
eleven alankaras (rhetoric) was contained in the Svaraprdbhrta, one of the 
fourteen Purvas, which is extinct now. It is stated that this subject should 
be studied from the works of Bh irata, Visakhila and others which are 
only a part of the Purvas. Then are mentioned the seven places of origin 
of the svaras, the birds and beasts that utter these notes, the musical instru¬ 
ments which give rise to these notes, the advantages occuring from singing 
these notes, three gramas (gamut), twenty one murchands (intonation), 
qualities and defects of singing, and the like . 88 

Various musical instruments ( turiya) are referred to, which may be 
classified as under : tala (stringed instruments) such as vina etc., vitata 
or anaddha (percussion) such as drums etc., ghana (concussion) such as 
symbols etc., and susira (wind instruments) such as lute etc. The Raya- 
paseniya mentions the following sixty instruments : ( 1 ) sankha, (2) 
singa, (3) sankhiyd, (4) kharamuhi, (5) peyd, ( 6 ) piripiriya, (7) panava, ( 8 ) 
padaha, (9) bhambha (also known as dhakka), (10) horambhd (also known as 
mahddhakka), ( 11 ) Mm, (12 ) jhallari, (13) dunduhi, (14) muraya, (15) muiftga, 
(16) nandimuinga, (17) dlinga, (18) kutumba, (19) gomuhi, (20) maddala, (21) 
vina, (22) vipaitci, (23) vallaki, (24) mahati, (25) kacchabhi, (26) cittavina, (27) 
baddhisd, (28) sughosd, (29) nandighosd, (30) bhdmari, (31) chabbhdmari, (32) 
paravdyani, (33) tuna, (34) tumbavind, (35) dmota, (36) jhaHjhd, (37) nakula, 
(38) mugunda, (39) hudukki, (40) vieikki, (41) karadd, (42) dit}dima, (43) 
kiniya, (44) kadamba, (45) daddariya, 89 (46) daddaragd, (47) kalasiya, 


84 Also cf. Avaddna sataka III, 30, p. 163; II. 17, p. 93; also ‘the Parts of a Vina\ by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, J. A . O, S. 9 Vol. 60-3, 1930. 

85 Ava. cd. II, p. 161. - 

88 Uttard. Ti- 18, p. 253. 

8 * Raya . sit . 63. 

88 Thd. 7. 653 ; Jtv&, 77., 3, p. 103af; Anu. su . 127 ; Anu. cU. f p. 45 ; also see S&mgadeva’s 
SaAgita Ratndkar , ch. I, Poona, 1806 ; Nafyaiastra, ch. 28. 

88 Also known as gohia. 
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(48) maddaya , (49) tala , (50) fa/a, (51) kaihsatdla , (52) rihgirisiyd , 
(53) lattiyd, (54) magariyd , (55) sumsumdriya , (56) vamsa, (57) w/a, (58) 
pa/I, (59) />ar*7/i and (60) baddhagd .°° 

DANCE 

Music is incomplete without dance and expression. Dance has found 
copious mention in Indian literature from the earliest period.® 1 We 
are told that Mcghakumara after marrying eight girls passed the time 
happily in his palace, having before him plays of thirty two performers, 
accompanied with song and music of drums played by damsels. 02 

The Rdyapaseniya describes thirty two kinds of dramas : 

(1) The first dance drama was shown with the accompaniment of 
orchestral music representing the eight symbols, viz. sotthiya {svastika*) 
sirivaccha , nandiydvatta, 03 vaddhamdnaga ,* bhadddsana , kalasa , maccha and 
dappana . 

(2) In this dance drama were shown dvada, paccdvada , .ret/Ai, pasedhi , 
sotthiya , sovatthiya , /ttfca, mdnavaka , vaddhamdnaga , macchanda y magaranda , 
jam, ma.ra phulldvali, paumapatta* sdgaratarahga , vasantalata and paumalaya- 
bhatticitta.* 

(3) In this they showed Ihamiga , usabha , naraturaga , magara * vihaga , 
vdlaga , kinnara , rwra, sarabha, camara , kunjara * vanalayd , and puamalayabha- 
tticitta. 

(4) In this they showed vahka, egao cakkavdla , rfaAaa cakkavdla , 
cakkaddhacakkavdla. 

(5) In this was the representation of such as canddvali , surdvali y 
valiydvali , hamdvali ,* egdvali , tardvali , muttdvali, kanagavali , and rayandvali . 

(6) In this was shown the rise of the sun and the moon such as 
canduggamana and suruggamana . 


00 Su. 64. The HrA. Pf. (p. 12) mentions the twelve musical instruments : fl/w/w- 

Z>/w, mukunda , maddala, kadamba or kadara, jhallari, hudukka , karhsalo , kahala , talima, vamsa , paitava 
and senkha ; see also PrA. P/ia. Pi. 24 ; also PAa#. 5-4 ; Jiro 3, p. 145 a ; Jambu. 2, p. 
100 f; ylnw. St?. 127; .M'ji. cm. 17, p. 1158. The last mentioned work adds damaruga, vtnd , 
dhankuna and the like. The /IcJ. (II. 391) adds/iMiyfl and kirikiriya. The £m)w. (4*2*7) mentions 
kukkayaya (lute) and venupaldsiya lute; the latter was a thin piece of bamboo or bark held between 
the teeth and the left hand,and played by the right hand just like a (com.). Also see Saiigita- 
ratndkara , chapter 6 where the details of the musical instruments are given. The Rdmayana , 
V. 11, 38 ff. mentions madduka, pat aha , vamsa, vipanel, mfdafiga , panava , dindima , adambara and 
A:a/<wi; also sec Mahabhd . VII. 82. 4. 

Three types of siva dances are mentioned in Hindu literature: (l) evening dance in 
the Himalaya with a divine chorus which was the source of all movement within the cosmos ; 
(2) Tdndava dance was performed in cemcteris and burning grounds which released the countless 
souls of men from the snare of illusion ; (3) Nadanta dance of Na^araja was performed before the 
assembly in the golden hall of Chidambaram or Tillai, the centre of the universe which shows 
that the place of dance, the centre of the universe is within the heart. (Coomaraswamy, ©/>. cl/., 
pp. 5(» f, 65 ; also C. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Cultural aspects of Indian Music and Dancing, 
The Cultural Heritage of India , Vol. Ill, p. 586. 

JVrtjw. 1, p. 23. 

88 Svastika , vardhamana and nandydvarta are also mentioned in the Mahabhd. (VII, 82. 20). 
In the com. of the Ariguttara , nandiydvatta is mentioned as the name of a fish (Malalsekara, op. cit ., 
Vol. II, p. 29). 
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(7) In this was shown the movement of sun and moon such as 
canddgamana and suragamana. 

(8) It showed the lunar and solar eclipse such as candavarana and 
surdvarana. 

(9) It showed the setting of sun and moon such as candatthamana and 
suratthamana. 

(10) It showed the candamandala 9 suramandala 9 ndgamandala 9 jakkhamandala y 
bhutamandala, rakkhasamandala , malioragamandala and gandhavvamandala.* 

(11) It showed the gait of usabhamandala , slhamandala , hayavilambiya , 
gajavilambiya , hayavilasiya , gayavilasiya , matlahayavilasiya , mattagajavilasiya , 
mattahayavilambiya , maUagajavilambiya , and duyavilambiya. 

(12) It showed sdgarapavibhatti and ndgarapavibhatti . 

(13) It showed the drama of Nandd and Campd. 

(14) It showed macchandapavibhatli , mayaiandakapavibhatti, jdrapavibhatti 
and mdrapavibhatli . 

(15) It showed the representation of letters from ‘fo’ to 
(10) It showed the representation of Va’ to ‘/to’. 

(17) It showed the representation of ‘/tf’ to 

(18) It showed the representation of 7a’ to 

(19) It showed the representation of yw* to 

(20) It showed asoyopallavapavibhatti , ambapallavapavibhatti , jambupalla - 
vapavibhatti , and kosambapallavapavibhatti . 

(21) It represented paumalaydpavibhatti , campaka> amba , 

z/flwz, vdsanti , kunda, atimuttaya, aind sdmalayapavibhatti . 

(22) Dwya (druto) dance.* 

(23) Vilambiya dance. 

(24) Duyavilambiya dance. 

(25) Anciya dance.* 

(20) Rihhiya dance. 

(27) Aficiyaribhiya dance. 

(28) Arabhada dance.* 

(29) Iihasola dance.* 

(30) Arabhadabhasola dance. 

(31) Uppayanivayapavatta, sankuciya , pasdriya } raydraiya 9 + and bhanta- 
sambhanta dance. 

(t>2) In this drama the actors and actresses forming a row represented 
the story of Mahavira’s early life, his conception, exchange of foetus, birth, 
lustration, boyhood, youth, sexual sport, renunciation, penance, attain¬ 
ment of fozw/ahood, the propagation of his message and finally his 
nirvana** 


J \ Recakarecita in the Jambu. 

* These are mentioned in the Bharata’s Natyaiastra . It mentions gajadanta in place of kufljara 
(5), hamavaktra and hathsapaksa in place of hamsdvalika (6) ; it gives twenty kinds of mandala ( 7 ), 
and mentions bhromara in place of bhosola ( 11 ), and refit a instead of recakarecita ( 12 ) : see Shag. 
Pt. II (Bechardas ed. ), p. 43. 
w $U. 00-84; 
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Then other dramas known as mahuyanglya and soydmani are men¬ 
tioned. 05 The Pinda niryukti refers to the ratthavala drama which was 
staged in PaTaliputra by the monk Asacjhabhui. It depicted the life of 
Bharata,the universal monarch,and it is stated that after seeing this drama 
a large number of kings and princes retired from the worldly life and 
joined the ascetic order. Later on, thinking that the drama might do 
great harm to the world and the earth may be devoid of the Ksatriyas> it 
was destroyed, 06 


(6) PAINTING 

The art of painting was considerably developed in ancient India . 07 
The painters are mentioned along with brushes ( tuliydo) and colours 
( vannaya) ; first they divided the wall surface ( bhumibhdga ) and then pre¬ 
pared the surface (bhumim sajjei). There were painters who were adepts 
in their profession. One painter is mentioned who, could portray the 
complete figure of bipeds (duvaya ), quadrupeds ( cavppaya ) and things 
without foot (apayo) even if he saw a part of their body . 08 

Trees, mountains, rivers, seas, houses, creepers, full vessel and sovaltliiya 
etc . 00 were painted. 

Pictures were drawn on walls as well as on panels or boards f phalaka). 
A courtesan, who got painted the characteristics of different castes, diffe¬ 
rent phases of the art of love depicting the reconciliation oflovers, has 
been already referred to . 100 Paintings on panels were a very helpful 
medium in encouraging love affairs. We are told that a parindiyd 
painted the portrait of the princess Sujctthfi on a board and showed it to 
king Seniya , 101 who fell in love with her. Similarly, prince Sfigaracanda 
became enamoured of Kamalfimclfi when her portrait was shown 
to him . 102 

Picture-galleries ( cittasabhd ) arc mentioned which were a matter of 
great pride for the kings in ancient India. These galleries were construc¬ 
ted on many hundred pillars. One such picture-gallery was built by a 
banker of Rayagiha in the adjoining forest of the city which was decorated 
with wooden ( katthakamma ), earthen ( potthakamma ) 103 and plaster deco¬ 
ration ( leppa ), wreaths (ganlhima ),images ( vedhima ), and dolls ( purima ) 


95 Uttara. Ti. 13, 190 ; 18,240. 

M 474-480. 

07 Cilia or painting is mentioned in the Kuttinimata (vs. 124, 236) among various arts to be 
studied by a courtesan. The following six great requisites of painting are mentioned : knowledge 
of appearances, correct perception, measure and structure of forms, action of feelings on forms, 
infusion of grace or artistic representation, similitude and artistic manner of using brush and 
colours (P. B. /., p. 316); see also A. K. Coomaraswamy’s Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. pp. 164 If. 
08 Nay a. 8, p. 106 1 ; also cf. Uttara. 35. 4. 

09 B r h. Bhd. 1.2429. 

100 Supra, p. 275. 

101 Ava. cu. 11, p. 165. 

Brh. Bhd. Pi ., 172. 

IQS $cc also Kuttinimata (vs. 124), 
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which were stuffed and made of cloth (, sanghdim). 104 We arc told that 
in the picture-gallery of prince Malladirina the pictures were imbued 
with coquettish sentiments and feelings ( hdvabhdva ), the play of the eyes 
(vilcfsa) and amorous gestures (bibbqya). m Jiyasattu is mentioned as 
another king who owned a picture-gallery. We arc told that, when the 
construction of this gallery was in progress, a painter's daughter formed 
the design of a peacock feather in the mosaic floor ( kottimaiala ). The king 
under the false impression of its being natural was tempted to pick it, but 
in his attempt the nails of his fingers struck against the floor and he hurt 
his hand. 100 

Dummuha is mentioned as still another king to have a picture-gallery. 
When this pinnacled gallery was ready he entered it with great 
ceremony. 107 


(7) SCULPTURE 

Sculpture or the art of image-making is considerably old in ancient 
India . 108 The earliest materials for carving selected by Indian 
artists seems to have been wood. Katthakamma or the work in wood has 
been referred to above. The Vyavahdra Bhasya refers to the sage Varattaka 
whose wooden figure was built and worshipped by his son . 109 We also 
hear of images made of plaster (putlha ), ivory ( danta) and stone (sc/a ). 110 

The NavriJhammakahd mentions a golden image of Malli with a hole in 
its head which w r as covered with a lid . 111 Then wc come across a 
mechanic al image (janlapadimd) of a human being which could walk, 
open and shut its eyes. It is said that in Yavana country such images 
were turned out in gieat number . 113 Another specimen of fine workmanship 
in mechanical toy is supplied by the mechanical elephant ( jantamayahalthi) 
manufactured by king Pradyota to capture Udayana of Kosambi . 113 

(«) ARCHITECTURE 

The art of house building ( vaithimjjd) was an important art in ancient 
India. There were valthupddhagas or men qualified for testing sites for 
house building . 114 Vadd/iai or an architect is counted as one of the 
fourteen ‘jewels 5 . 115 In building a new house in the city it is said 
that, firstly, the land is examined, then it is levelled, then rings ( undiyao ) 

104 Ndyd. 13, p. 142. 

10 '’ ibid. S, p. 1 06 IF. 

Uttard. / 7 . 9, p. Ill a. 

107 Ibid., p. 133. Dhanapala has mentioned throe l\pcs oC citrus did ; see Art notes from Dha - 
napalaLs 1 1 Inhuman] at i by C. Sivarammurti, Indian culture , Vol. II, pp. 199-210; also The 
Indian Painter and his art in the Cultural Heritage ajIndia , Vol. Ill, p. 505 IF. by the same author* 
103 l«o r characteristic features of the sculptures of the various periods, see Gopinath, The Kle - 
merits of Hindu Iconography, pp. 33-37 ; O. G. Gangoly, Indian Sculpture, The Cultural Heritage of 
India, Vol. Ill, pp. 539-554. 

2. 11. 

no B r h. Bhd . 1.2469. ni Brh. Bha. 4-4915. 

m 8, p. 95. 113 Ava. cu. II, p. 161. 

n* Ibid. II, p. 177. 

Jambu . Sit. 3.55, p. 229 ; aho see Rdmdyana II. 89. 1 If, 
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are cast on different places fit for different constituents of the building. 
Then the ground is dug and the foundation is laid and a well pressed 
and then a platform of brick masonry is added. 118 

Three kinds of buildings are mentioned fan underground cell 
(khdya), a palace ( usiya ), and a combination of the two ( ubhaya). 111 

The Rdyapeseniya mentions a number of architectural terms, which 
show the development of the science to a great extent in those days. Men¬ 
tion is made of Suryabhadeva’s Vimdria which was surrounded on all 
sides by a rampart ( pdgdra ) and which was embellished with beautiful 
cornices (kavislsaga ). In every direction there were gates (dura) with 
cupola ( thubhiya ) decorated with the figures of ihdmiga, bull ( usabha ), horse 
with a man’s head [naraturaga ), crocodile (magara ), bird ( vihaga ), serpent 
( vdlaga ), kinnara , 118 deer [ruru), sarabha , yak [camara), elephant ( kunjara ), 
creeper ( vanalayd) and lotus creeper (paumalayd). They had capitals 
( veiyd ) decorated with the figure of the pair of the vidyddharas. The doors 
had landings [nimma ), 119 foundation or pedestal ( paitliana ), pillars 
(, khambha ), thresholds ( eluyd ), bolts ( indaklla), door-posts ( cedd ), lintels 
( uttaranga ), small door bolts [sui), joints [sandhi), sockets ( samuggaya), 
wooden cross bolt pin ( aggald ), sockets for wooden pin [aggalapdsuya), 
hinges ( doaltanapedhiyd ), and left wings [uttarapdsaga). There were heavy 
doors fitting closely ( nirantariyaghanakavddd) ; in their panels ( bfiitti), there 
were globular bosses (b/iittiguliyd) and cushions (, gomdnasiyd ). Inthcdobis 
the figures of sdlabhahjikas 120 in various playful attitudes were carved. 
Then the doors had pinnacles [kudu), elevation ( usseha ), the tops 
[ulloya), lattices ( bhoma ), pinions ( pakkha ), pinion supports (pakkabdhd), 
cross beams ( varhsa ), ribbings ( vamsakavelluya ), panels f pattiyd ), thatches 
(< ohddaril) and thatches u'nder the ribbings [uvaripuflcharu ]. m 

Then there were pegs ( migadanta ) on both sides of the gates, from 
which were hung hangers [sikkaga) and on which were Suspended incense 
pots [dhuvaghadi) . m 

We learn about a Theatre hall 123 ( picchdgharamandava ) which 
was Supported by many columns ( anegakhambhasayasannivittha ), and Was 
furnished with huge altars ( vedikd ), arches ( torana ) and sdlabhatljika 
figures ; it was decorated with thdmiga etc., was fitted with a mefchanism 
to show the moving figures of the pair of vidyddharas , had hundreds of 


118 Brh. Bhd. Pi. 331-3; also cf. Digha I, p. 9 ; AlilifidaparVui, pp. 331, 345. 
in Brh . Bhd. 1-827. 

The Kinnara motif in decorative art is mentioned by the Sinhalese painters. The Kin• 
naras art beings, human above and bird-like below ; like a siren or harpy, with human arms 
and shoulders and the wings not large enough for flight ; A. K. Coomaraswamy Mediaeval 
Singhalese Art , Gloucesterhire, 1908, p. 81f. 

H9 Dvdrdndm bhdmibhdgad urdhvam ninkrdmantah pradesah , com. 

1*° For a beautiful description of sdlabhahjikas read su. 101. The Aiadanasataka (VI, 53, p. 302) 
mentions sdlabhahjika , a festival celebrated in Sravasti. 

181 Raya . su . 97f. 

Ibid. su. 100, p. 104. 

183 Almost the same description is given of a royal house (bhavana) in the Jsfdyd. 1, p. 22 ; also 
cf. the description of a litter (siyd ), ibid., p. 31. Also vide AHnasdra , ch. XLVII. 
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figures decdrating it ( ruvagasahassakaliyam ), had many domes [thubhiyd ), 
was decorated with flags ilnd bells, was well-plastered ( ulloiya ) and bore 
the palm impression inside and outside ; its gates had sandal pitchers and 
arches ; there were flowers, garlands, perfumes and indense, and the 
ceiling ( ulloya ) was decorated with lotus creepers. In the centre of the 
Theatre hall there was a stage ( akkkddaga) which had a jewelled seat 
( manipedhiya ) in the centre. On that there was a throne having discs 
(< cakkala ), lions ( slha ), feet {paya), tops {pdyasisaga ), the body (, gatta ) and 
the joint ( sandhi) 124 

The stair-cases are mentioned which were well-equipped with land¬ 
ings (nemma ), plinth {avalambana) , balustrade {avalambanalaha) , etc . 126 
Then the Ndyddhammakakd describes the sleeping-chamber ( varagharaya ) ia0 
of queen Dhfirim as having an outer court yard ( chakattha , com. laity d tin- 
da ka), polished and well-set pillars endowed with statues (. sdlabhahjiyd ), 
bird-perches ( cidanka ), 127 latticed windows {jdla), circular stairs ( addha - 
canda ), brackets ( nijjuha ), apertures f kanaydli , com. suravisesah ), and 
a room on the roof called candra<dlika ; it was coloured with the 
dye of clear mineral rock tdkd twain), the outside was white-washed 
( dTnniya ) with stone and therefore, it had a smooth surface ' ghattamattha) 
and the inside was decorated with pictures ( ciitakamma) ; its floor ( kotti - 
malala) was richly studded with various gems and jewels and the ceiling 
had a canopy of painted cloth 'nlloyac itliya) with lotus flowers (paumalayd) 
and flowering creepers laden with beautiful flowers ; the door-ways were 
beautifully decorated with auspicious golden jars, with lotus flowers in¬ 
serted in the mouth and these were worshipped with sandal wood ; tl\e 
door was decorated with pratardaka (an ornament) and hung with 
necklaces of pearls and jewels. Fragrant incense burnt in the room 
and the furniture consisted of rich upholstered beds, cushions and pil¬ 
lows, etc . 128 

There were lofty mansions ( pdsdya : avadimsaya) for rich and well- 
to-do people. Seven storeyed 129 mansions touching the sky and embellish¬ 
ed with flags, banners, umbrellas and garlands are referred to . 130 Then 
we have reference to a post ( khandha ), pillar ( thambha ), raised platform 
(;manca ), scaffold {mala) and flat roof {hammiyatala) . 131 The city of 
Rayagiha was known for buildings made of stone and bricks {kdnilta) . 13a 
The mirror-house (< dyamsagiha ) of Bhafata was well-known . 133 Slyahara 
or the cool-house was a marvellous house of a Cakravartin which remained 


124 Raya. 41 f. For the description of Sudharmd Hall and other buildings sec Rfiya ., 120-131. 

Ibid su 30; cf. three kinds of stairs, viz., brick stairs, stone stairs, and wooden stairs, 
Cullavagga, V. II. 0. 

Also compare the description of dwelling place (vdsaghara ) in the Kalpa svUra , 3. 32. 
Vitanka is also mentioned in the Ramdyana , II. 80. 20. 

1, p. 3 f; also cf. Bfh. Bhd . PL 582 ff. 

Uttard . Tt. 13, p. 189. 

Nayd. i, 22. 

Acd. II. 1. 7. 260. 

Brh. Bhd. 3. 4768. 

Uttard . Tt. 18, p. 232 a. 
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unaffected by rains, cold and heat. 134 Then wc had underground con¬ 
struction (■ bhumihara), 135 backdoor ( avadara), 136 big tunnels (suranga) 137 
and lac-houses ( jauhara). 138 

The Svqyarhvara halls have been already mentioned; they rested on 
hundred columns and were embellished with sportive sdlabhanjikd v *° 
statues. We had attanasdld (hall for gymnastic exercises), majjanaghara 
(bathing house ), 140 and nhdnamandapa (bath room) containing windows, 
ornamented with pearls, its floor studded with various jewels and precious 
stones and equipped with a bathing stool ( nhdnapitha ). 141 Wc also 
come across uvatthdnasdld^ 2 (attendance hall) posahasdld 143 (fasting hall), 
kudagdrasdld 144 (pinnacled hall) and square tanks 145 (pokkharini) . 

(9) FORTIFICATION 

The principles of fortification of towns were well understood. We 
read that the city of Campa was solidly built and it was hard to enter. 
Its moat ( phalihd ) was broad on top and cut deep down ; it had discs 
(i cakka ), clubs (gajya), maces ( musnndin ), barriers ( oroha ), war-machines 
(sayagghi) and double doors (jamalakavdda ) ; it was surrounded by a 
wall ( pdgdra) bent in a curve like a bow, and decorated with cornices 
[kavislsa) arranged in circles ; its bastions (aUdlaya), rampart paths 
( cariya ), door-ways ( dura ), gates ( gopura ), and arches (torana) were lofty, 
its high roads [ruyamigga) duly divided ; its gate bars ( plialiha ) and bolts 
[indakila] were strong and fashioned by skilful artificers . 140 

Of religious architecture we find mention of the devakulas or temples. 
We are not told in details about the nature and architectural feature of 
these buildings, except that they were resorts of the travellers. 

We have references to thubhas and the ceiyas, built upon the remains 
of the deceased persons. Such thubhas are said to have been built on 
AMhapada in memory of Usabha by his son Bharaha . 147 Wc are told 
that in the village of Vaddhamanaya a Jakkha temple was built on the 
bones of the deceased persons of the town, and hence this village came to 

134 Nisi. cu. 10, p. 559. 
lsr * Ullard . Ti tf 13, p, 185 a. 

Nay a. 8, p. 111. 
c»7 Ava. cu. II, p. 105 

Uttard . Ti- 13, p. 188. For the construction oflac-house, see Mahdbhdrata, I. 150. 

130 supra, p. J5S. 

140 Hot-air baths are described in the Cullavagga v. 14. 

141 Kalpa . 4* 0J. f. 

142 Ibid. 4-58 ; also see Paramaithadippani , the tom. on the Uddna , p. 102. 

143 NOyd. 1. p. 19. 

144 Raya. 94. p. 150. 

14r ' Ndyd. 13, p. 142 f. 

140 Uvd. 1 ; also Uttard. 9. J8-24. 

H7 Ava. cu. p. 223 f; cf. Titlira Jdtaka (No. 438, III, p. 537) ; for the construction Oi 
a Vihdra see also Avaddtia Sataka, II, 15, p. 87 ; Mahdvama , chs, XXVIII, scq. ; Indian Archi¬ 
tectural Terms by A. K. Coomaraswarny, J. A. 0. S. 48-3, 1928. 
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be known as Atthiyagama. 148 The temple ( detakula ) built on the 
remains of the dead was also called madagalena or matagagiha . 14 ° 

Layana is mentioned as a resort of the ascetics in caves. 150 We hear 
of the mangala ceiyas in Mathura. It was a belief here that if a Jain image 
was not put in the lintel, then the house would fall. 151 

In furniture we also come across rich beds, cushions, pillows, 
chairs, etc. 

Among marriage gifts mention has been made of pdvtdha (foot stool), 
bhisiyd (seat), pallahka (couches) and padisijjd (sofas). Various kinds of 
asanas have already been noted. 158 

Dandasampncchanl and venusampucchanl are mentioned as brooms 
attached to the bamboo-sticks. 163 

Among other domestic furniture we have the fan (vijana) , the umbrella 
(chatta ), sticks (danda) n * jak-tail ( camara ), the mirror (« adamsa ), the box 
(maftjusa ), the casket ( samugga ), a basket ( pidaya ) and cages {pafijara) } h% 


148 Ava . cd. p. 272, 

!49 Nisi, cu . 330; Acd. cu. 370. 

Am, Su. 99, p. 145. 
i»i Bfh, Bhd. 1- 1776. 

168 See supra, p. 157 ; also see Raya, Su, 113; Kalpa, 4* 49,63. For references to cushions, 
coverlets, counterpanes, chairs etc. see Mahdvagga v. 10*3; Cullavagga vi. 2*4 ; also Indian Culture 
Vol. II, July, 1935 pp. 271 ff., Girija Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Furniture ; also MSnasdra , 
chs. XLIV, XLV ; R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryan, Vol. I. pp. 260 fL 
!*• Raya. Su, 21» 

164 Brh, Bhd. 3* 4097; for umbrella, foot-wear and stick, also see Girija Prasanna Majuxn- 
dar’s article on Dress in the Indian culture (I. 1-4, pp. 203-208). 

Uttard, 14-41. 



CHAPTER VI 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 
I 

THE SAM ANAS 

India has been a land of religions. From the earliest times religion 
forms a central motif in the pattern of ancient Indian life. 

According to Megasthancs, the Indian sages were divided into two 
sects, Brahmans and Sarmans ; among the latter the Hylobioi (living in 
woods) were honoured most. 1 The term Samana or the recluse philosopher 
and Mdhana or the hermits arc referred with equal respect in the old texts 
of the Jains as has been stated already. The Samanas played a very im¬ 
portant role in moulding the material as well as the spiritual life of the 
people. They were highly respected by the common-folk as well as by 
kings and nobility. These ascetics wandered about eight or nine months 
ofevery year from country to country ( janavqyavihdra ) engaging themselves 
in religious discussions and preaching the dhama. We meet them usually 
in the groves adjoining the settlement set up by the people for the common 
use of the travellers. The common people paid them respects, called on 
them in their temporary residence at the parks, put them their queries, 
offered them food, provided them with shelter (oasahi), seat ( pidha ), a 
piece of a wooden board ( phalaga ), a bedding ( sejjd ), a mat (santhdraya ), 
and other necessities of life. We are told that, when Mahavlra arrived 
in Gampii there arose a great uproar in the town and many people set out 
to pay a visit to the Lord ; some went to pay him reverence, some simply 
to see him, some to satisfy their curiosity, some to ascertain the truth and 
some simply to put questions.* The same enthusiasm is noticed among 
the citizens when the mendicant Suya visited the town of Sogandhiya. 3 
In fact, people considcredcd it a great privilege even to hear the name 
and title (i ndmagoya ) of such saintly lords, how much more to approach 
them, pay reverence to them and wait upon them. 4 

The jNisitha curni mentions five classes of the Samanas : (1) Niggantha, 
Sddhu or Khamana, (2) Sakka, (3) Tdvasa, (4) Gerua ( Parivrdjaka ) and (5) 
Ajivika. 1 We shall deal with them one by one. 

1 Me Crindle, The itrarion of Alexander nhe Great p, 358 ; Sec also Parmatthadipani, 
the com. on the Udatia , p. 338 ; The Angutlara (IV, p. 35 ; I, p. 157) mentions two 
classes of Paribbdjakas , the Annatitthiya Paribbdjakas and the Brdhmaria Paribbdjakas (Law 
Historical Gleanings , p. 9); Law, Gautama Buddha and the Paribbajakas, Buddhistic 
Studies , pp. 89 ff.; also see Winternitz’s, article “Jainas in Indian literature” (Indian 
Culture Vol. I, 1-4, p. 145. 
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(1) THE SAMANA NIGGANTHAS 
Monasticism 

Persons desiring to renounce the world and embrace the life of a 
monk or a nun were allowed to be admitted in the Jain congregation with¬ 
out any distinction of rank or caste. Not only the world-sick ordinary 
people renounced the world but also warriors and bankers, who werfe 
members of the upper class and who were endowed with personal grace, 
learning, valour and splendour. They left their riches, corn, and 
the family, and considering sensual pleasures worthless and life transitory 
as the water bubbles and dew drops, exchanged the glitter and pomp of 
worldly life for the homeless condition of the ascetics . 6 

People dissatisfied witli the condition of society around them such as 
the political conflicts, resulting in tyranny and lawlessness, domination 
of one class over another, the ruthlessness of criminal laws, the system of 
usury etc., and disappointed in their cherished expectations, fled away 
from deceptive pleasures and wickedness of the world and sought quietude 
and peace of mind in solitude in a wood. The question is asked :— 

By what acts can I escape a sorrowful lot in this unstable internal 
samara, which is full of misery ? 

The answer is :— 

Severing your former connections, place your affection- on nothing ; 
a monk who loves not even those who love him, will be freed from sin 
and hatred . 7 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. 

CAUSES OF RENUNCIATION 

Various causes are assigned to renunciation. The 'i h&Q&nga men¬ 
tions the following ten kinds of renunciation (pawajjd) : 

(i) Voluntary renunciation of the world, ( 2 ) renunciation due to 
sudden anger, ( 3 ) renunciation due to poverty, ( 4 ) renunciation on seeing 
a dream, ( 5 ) renunciation in fulfilment of a vow (paejisuga), ( 6 ) renuncia¬ 
tion because of recollecting previous birth, ( 7 ) renunciation dueto sickness, 
( 8 ) renunciation due to insult, ( 9 ) renunciation by being enlightened 
by gods and ( 10 ) renunciation out of affection for a son who had 
already taken to order . 8 We come across instances when sentimental 
people escaped from the worldly state at the slightest provocation. We are 
told that the queen of Dcvilasatta of Ujjeui saw a grey hair on her hus¬ 
band’s head, which she took out coiling round her finger. The king said 
that an envoy of old age had come, and keeping it in a golden plate, 
covering it with a pair of silken garment, took it around the city. The 


• Ova., 14, p. 49. 

1 Uttara. 8.1,2, trans. by Jacobi, r p.jjJl. 
8 10.712. 
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king anointed his son on the throne and pronouncing “our forefathers 
renounced before their hair turned grey”, retired from the world along 
with his queen.® 

Even at times very trifling causes and incidents stirred deep religious 
feelings. Bharata, for instance, saw his finger devoid of the ring and it 
looked ugly and this cause was sufficient enough to make him renounce 
the world. 10 King Dummuha beheld the banner of Indra fall down 
and adopted the ascetic life. 11 Aritthanemi saw the animals kept in 
enclosures for slaughtering purposes and it induced in him a sense of the 
transitorincss of things. 1 * 

Although as we have seen that the membership of the Jain ascetic 
order was open to all, there were exceptions to the general rule and the 
following persons were excluded from entering the monastic order :— 
Children, old man, 14 eunuchs, dull ( jada ), timid (ktva) and sick 
persons, robbers, king’s enemies, lunatics ( unmatta ), blind, slaves, 
wicked and stupid persons [mudhd), debtors, deformed persons f jatyahga - 
hina) 9 attendants ( obaddhaa ), servants, forcibly cbnverted ( sehanipphedia ), 
pregnant women, and young girls [bdlavaccha) 

THE RENUNCIATION CEREMONIES 

The renunciation ceremony (, nikkhamanasakkdra) was held with great 
pomp and show in ancient India. Great enthusiasm was displayed on 
such occasions and even kings took active part in the ceremony and en¬ 
couraged people to embrace asceticism. We hear of an announcement 
made by Kanha Vftsudeva that if any king, heir-apparent, queen, prince, 
chief ( Isara ), knight ( talavara ), head of a family ( kodumbiya ), headman of a 
village (; mddambiya ), rich men ( ibbha ), foremen of guilds {setthi), com- 
mander-in-chief and the leader of caravan would join the monastic order, 
he would look after his family and relations who might be left behind. 16 
Pavvajja or “leaving the world, adopting the ascetic life” was conferred 


0 Ava. cu. II, p. 202 f; cf. “ Dharmaduta" in the Sthavirdvalicarita, 1 *94 f ; also Cullasutasoma 
Jdtaka (No. 525), V, p. 177 ; Nimi Jdtaka (541) VI, p. 95 

50 Vtlard. Ti. 18, p. 282a. 

H Ibid. 9, p. 130. 

H See Supra, p. 120 f. 

18 The exceptions are Aimuttakumara, managa and Vaira. It is stated that a child may 
be ordained under the following circumstances : (1) If the whole family wants to join 
the ascetic order ; (2) if the whole family of the monk has expired and only a child 
has been left; (3) an orphan child of a sammaditthi (one who has right vision) ; (4) 
an orphan child of a sejjdtara (one who gi\ cs shelter to the monk) ; (5) a (hild of a nun, 
who might have been raped and (0) if t here is possibility of any good being done to the 
kula , gana or the sangha through minister or other state servants (Niii. cu. 11, p. 717. 
ff). Six years is stated to be the minimum period for pavvajja ; otherwise in ordinary 
course no one can be ordained before eight years (Bhag. Ti. 5-3). 

14 The exceptions are Somila Brahmana, the father of Mahavira in his previous birth, 
Usabhadatta, the father of Jambu, and Somadeva, the father of Ajja Rakkahia, (Nisi, 
cu. 11, p. 718). 

H Thd. 3. 202. 

18 Ntyd, 5, p. 71. 
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neat a lotus-pond or a caiiya shrine with a sikhara. An auspicious day 
under a favourable planet was selected except caturthl and astaml which 
were avoided. 17 An essential condition for the admission into the monastic 
order was securing the permission of the parents or the guardians. Fre¬ 
quently we hear of gifts of a male or a female disciple ( sissabhikkham , 
sminlbhikkham) offered to the teacher by the guardian of a person who 
wished to join the order. 18 

The Ndyddhammakahd gives a description of the renouncement of 
prince Meghakumara. After listening to the preachings of Mahavira, 
Meghakumara returned home and requested his parents to allow him to 
enter the order of the Teacher. When the mother of Meghakumara 
heard this, she was overcome by grief and became unconscious. Megha- 
kumara’s parents tried to dissuade him by various ways but he showed 
his stern determination towards renunciation. Then a sweeping duster 
( rayoharana ) and a bowl ( padiggaha ) were bought from the shop ( kuttiyd - 
vana) and a barber ( kdsdvaya ) was called for hair-cutting. Then Meg- 
hakumfira was given a bath, h ; s body was anointed with gosisa sandal 
and was beautifully dressed and ornamented. He sat in the palanquin 
with his mother on the right and his foster-mother with a sweeping 
duster and a bowl on the left. Meghakumara arrived at the Ounasilaya 
shrine where lie was presented to Mahavira to be initiated as his disciple. 
Then (he prim e with his own hands plucked out his hair in live handfuls 
and approached Mabfiviia and walking round him thrice praised and 
woishipped him. Maluivlia admitted the prince into the order and 
preached him the law showing him how he should walk, stand, sit, lie, 
feed, speak, show forbearance towards living beings and pursue the 
path without negligence. 18 

A beautiful dialogue between Nemi arid the Sakka is recorded in the , 
Utlarddhyayana. When the former giving up his kingdom and renouncing 
all his pomp and show, retired from the world, the Sakka approached 
him and tried to dissuade him from his determination, but Nemi remained 
steadfast in his purpose. 20 


THE SAMANA SANG HA 

The religious corporation of the Jain monks was an important and 
unique organisation in ancient India. In fact, the Jains have remained 
as an organised community all through the history of India even before 
the rise of Buddhism down to the present day. The Jain sangha as it has 
been pointed out included the monks ( samana ), the nuns (. samani)> the 
laymen {sdvaya) and the lay women (sdviyd). Jain texts furnish us 
evidence about the existence of collective bodies of asceticb, who lived 


u Bth.Bhu.Pu 413. 

18 See Ndya . 1, 33 ; Ante. 5, 28. 
10 pp. 24-34. 

20 9. 20-22 trans. Jacobi, p. 37 f. 
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together under the leadership of one teacher in an uvassaya or a vasati, 
and who followed a code of rules and regulations laid down for them. 
We have seen that Parsva and Mahfivlra had a large number of followers. 
Likewise Vairasami had a gatia of five hundred monks under his supervi¬ 
sion. 21 

The rule of a Samana Niggantha is stated to have been most difficult 
(paramaduccara) to practise. He had to keep a watchful eye over his 
observances. The path is compared to treading on the edge of a 
sword. 22 There were two classes of Jain monks : (1) those who 
wandered about naked and used the hollow of their palms for an alms- 
bowl, (2) and those who put on clothes and kept an alms-bowl, 
sweeping-duster, a piece of cloth called mukhavaslrikd and other 
necessary articles. They came out daily begging their food, and plucked 
their hair unlike the Buddhist monks. 23 They were called Nigginthas 
because they were unfettered. It is said that a monk had to guard him¬ 
self against (1) destroying life, (2) telling a lie, (3) stealing, (4) sexual 
intercourse, (f>) possessions, (<>) taking meals at night, (7) injuring “earth- 
bodied” living beings, (8) “water-bodied” living beings, (9) “fire-bodied” 
living beings (10) “air-bodied”living beings, (11) “vcgetable-bodied”living 
beings, (12) mobile beings ( tasa ), (13) prohibited tilings, (11) taking 
meals in a householder’s utensil, (15) using sofa (paliyanka) , (10) scat 
{nisajjd), (17) taking bath, and (18) decoration." 4 

The Nigganthas were not allowed to eat or drink anything specially 
prepared for them, purchased for them, set aside for them or cooked for 
them ; neither they were allowed to cat food meant for famine-stricken 
persons; food for foresters, food stored for rainy season, food meant for 
the sick persons, or roots, bulbous roots, fruits, seeds and green vegetables. 25 
Thus the conduct ofajain monk, down to the minutest detail, was regulat¬ 
ed by specific ordinances and even the slightest violation of which was 
sure to bring down upon him the appropriate punishment. It is a 
difficult work to narrate these ordinances in detail, but it would suffice to 
say that these touched even the minutest details regarding their conduct 
in begging alms, their residence, medical treatment, their duty at the time 
of distress, lawlessness in the country, pestilence, behaviour towards the 
king, and the like. 

THE HARDSHIPS UNDERGONE BY THE SAMANAS 

There were days of endless troubles and difficulties for the Jain 
Santanas, who had to pass through various calamities to get on with their 

Ava. cu. p. 394. 

Naya. 1, p. 28. 

S3 According to Prof. Rhys Davids the Bhikku order of homeless persons evolved origi¬ 
nally from the Brahmacdritis who did not enter upon the stage of the householder and 
who customarily begged their food (Dialogues of the Buddha , I, pp. 215 ff). 

- 4 Das. su. 6. 8. 

2,8 Ndya, . 1, p. 28. 
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religious life. Travelling was extremely difficult, organised b&nds of 
robbers and dacoits moved freely, there were political disturbances when 
lawlessness prevailed throughout the country, gcttihg a shelter was no 
less difficult a problem, rivalry between the Jaih Samanas ahd other 
heretical monks and the Brahma^as was common, there was famine, 
flood, pestilence, sickness when the Samanas suffered to a great extent. 
Under such circumstances, however, the Jain Samdnas tried hard to main¬ 
tain the usual course of procedure laid down for them. Frequently there 
came critical moments in their life when they hovered between life and 
death, and ultimately they contented themselves by laying down their 
lives quietly without uttering a word. 

, TRAVELLING” 

Travelling was considered an important means of spreading 
religion. It is stated that a scldhu or a religious mendicant should 
be accomplished in various regional languages and in correct utterance 
and expounding of the 6'in different provincial languages. He should 
learn Che regional languages and then convert the people of the 
lafld. He should altfo meet the great deary as in his travel for the better 
understanding of the Sutras* 1 The Samanas had to traverse long and 
dreary distances when travelling was most insecure and painful. They 
had to cross big wild forests, vast deserts and big mountains and rivers 
taking their lives in their own hands. Some lost their way in endless 
jungles, some were overpowered by snow and thorny bushes, some were 
devoured by wild beasts, some were done to death by robbers and 
dacoits, and some lost their lives for want of fqod and drink. 

It is stated that in the course of the journey the sadbis should not 
transgress the fence laid by the caravan. Sometimes the caravan in deep 
forest came face to face with lions or robbers and the whole caravan 
was destroyed by wild beasts and robbers and if a sddhu was separat¬ 
ed from the caravan, then he could ask the help of the sylvan deity, 
who would by means of a tremor show him the way or lead him to a 
janapada, 28 They were tied up 28 aind there was risk of being put to 
death and flogged and, therefore, it is said that the boundary of the 
enemy territory should not be crossed by the sddhus. 80 

The joutney of boats was also a problem to the Samanas . We hear 
that considering the Samana as an unrenumerative encumbrance for the 
boat, people took hold of him and threw him into water. 81 


*8 See JBfh. mi. 1 -46 and its Bhasya, pp. 856*880 (chapter on adhvapraicararia). 

Brh. Bhd. 1.1230 f, 1234. 
n Ibid 1.3104-9. 

Of. ibid ; 3-3901. 

30 Ibid, 1.2783 ; also cf. 1.3112. _ 

31 Aca. $u. II, 3. 2. 344. Also Aua. Mir. 470 ; cf. Avariya jfataka (No. 376), HI, pp. 230 f . 
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ROBBERS 31 

There were organised bands of robbers, already referred to, who 
attacked the travelling tradesmen and made good their escape. The 
robbers were not content with this, they also kidnapped men and women. 
They destroyed shrines and the articles thereof, they massacred the whole 
gaccha including the dedrya and carried off the nuns. 38 These robbers 
entered the residence of the sddfvts and exacted trouble. The Brhatkalpa 
Bhdsya refers to a robber who snached an excellent blanket ( 1 kambalara - 
yarn) from an dedrya at the point of a dagger. 84 

POLITICAL DISTURBANCES 35 

There was another hardship caused by political disturbances in tie 
country. The Bfhalkalpa Bhdsya divide* the kinglcss state ( ardjaka ) into 
four gioups: ( i) after the death of the king ift here were two heirs-apparent 
and none of them so far anointed as t he king (. anardya ), (2) when one prince 
who had aheady appointed an heir-apparent in his turn took another 
joint ruler ( juvardya ), (3) when the army of the enemy occupied the 
country (' verajjaya ), (1) when there was warfare between the two oppon¬ 
ents claiming the throne ( vnajja ). 3G 

Frequently the Santanas moving about dining disturbances were 
mistaken lor spies and were arrested/’ 7 It is for this reason that the 
Nigganthas or Nigganthnjh arc prohibited from wandeiing about during 
the time of .political disturbances ( viruddharajja ) in the country. 38 

Then it was alright if the king was a devotee of the Jain faith, in that 
case the Niggantha Samanas were given facilities by the king ahd the state 
servants. But if the king belonged to a different faith, the lot of the Samanas 
was deplorable. Frequently they were banished, their food and 
drink were stopped and their ritualistic paraphernalia were confiscated 
and there were occasions when they were put to death. 30 It was a 
custom that at the time of the king's coronation everybody including the 
eighteen corporations and the Samanas should visit the king with respectful 
offerings ( argha ) ; if the Nigganthas (.seyabhikkus ) failed to do so they were 
dealt with severely. 40 Under such circumstances the Nigganthas had 
to go in the disguise of Buddhist monks and live on prohibited food, such 
as roots, flesh, stale food (. dosina ), oil-cakes, and the food offered to the 
crows. In the absence of the ritualistic paraphernalia they picked up 


8 * Sec Brh. Su. 1*45 and its Bluhya pp. 848 to 856, chapter on hariyahadiyaprakrta. 

33 J\fi \i. cu. Pi., p. 00 

31 3*3903, 4 ; also cf. Mahdvagga VIII 22. 

85 See Bfh. su. 1*37 and its Bha*ya pp. 778-787 (chapter on vairfijyaviruddharajya- 
prakrlain) 

1 2763. 

•7 Gf. Uttard Tt. 2, p. 25a. 

38 Brh. stl. 1*37. 

30 Bth.Bhd. 1.3221. 

*° Nisi. cii. 9, p. 518 ; also cf. Uttard. /If. 18, p. 248a. 
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rags from the dunghill, took a peacock feather broom ( pehunda ) used hide 
to cover their body, hid themselves behind the lotus-ponds or th tpaldsa 
tree during day time and travelled at night . 41 

RESIDENCE 

Shelter was another problem before the Sddhus. In some countries 
it was very difficult for the monks to get shelter and under such conditions 
they had to put up in the shrine or a deserted house (sunnaghara) where 
there was trouble from women, eunuchs, wild beasts, snakes, mosquitoes, 
ants, dogs, and robbers 42 It is ordered that the monks should supervise 
their residence thrice a day, because it may so happen that the wbmen 
might leave their new born babe there, or the lobbers might leave the 
stolen property, or a person might murder his enemy and leave him, or a 
woman might commit suicide near their residence . 43 Nuns were more 
troubled due to want of residence and so often they lost their morals . 44 

SICKNESS* 1 

During the period of sickness th zSamanas had to depend solely on 
others for treatment. If a monk was seriously ill and the physician 
was not willing to come to vasati, the sddhus had to carry him to the phy¬ 
sician’s house. The Samanas approached him at an auspicious time and 
talked when he was seated happily. Sometimes the physicians prescribed 
such medicines and diets for the patients which were difficult to procure 
for the monks. In case .the physician attended the patient in the uvassaya 
the monks had to make arrangements for his bath, food and drink etc. 
Then the question of paying fees worried the sddhus . The greedy physi¬ 
cian would not be contented without getting his dues and the poor sddhus 
had to provide for it getting it either from the treasure that one might 
have kept hidden under the earth before taking to the ascetic life or from 
the unclaimed treasure-trove found in a palace or a well or by earning 
by making mechanical swans and such other toys . 48 

FAMINE 

There were long famines in the country arid it was extremely diffi¬ 
cult for the sddhus to get their lawful alms during this period. We have 
seen how Ajja Vaira used to get alms by magical practices during 
famine and thereby maintained other monks. We hear from the Brfiatkalpa 
Bhdsya how the monks fell a * prey to women at such times of distress 
and lived with them as husband and wife . 47 

*1 Vya. Bhd. 1, p. 122 f; Brh. Bhd. 1-3120-3136. 

*> Nisi, cu . 5, p. 397. 

*3 Brh. Bhd. 3.4747-4749. 

44 B\h. su. 2.11 ; Bhd. 3484 ff. 

45 Vide ibid., (1 • 1900-1972). 

48 Vya . Bhd. 5. 89 f., p. 20 ; cf. the Buddhist monks who were allowed to the use of a loom 
and shuttles etc. as a handicraft by Buddha (Cullavagga V. 28. 2.). 

4T 4.4950-58. 
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‘PROSTITUTES 

Then there were prostitutes who entered the residence of the Samanas 
during night and invited them to enjoy sexual intercourse. Sometimes 
the monks were forced to tie them and keep them there overnight and 
set them free in the morning. If the prostitutes made a case with the 
king, the monks had to appear in the court for self-defence . 48 

WOMEN 

Then we come to women. Throughout thejain texts the Jain monks 
are warned not to halve any association with women. It is stated that as a 
pot filled with lac thrown into fire melts quickly and is destroyed, so the 
monks are lost through association (samvdw) with women . 19 A woman 
is compared to a poisoned thorn 60 and the monks are instructed to avoid 
a woman even if her hands and feet arc cut off and her ears and nose 
mutilated . 51 

But it was no easy matter to have a thorough control over one’s sex 
instinct. After all the monks had to come in contact with womcn-folk. 
They had to go out begging alms to them and preachihg them religion. 
If a monk was living singly, there were chances of his breaking the law 
and falling into the snares of womeln. Sometimes the monks lived together 
with householder's, when the householder’s wives, daughters, daughters- 
in-law, nurses and slave girls approached them and requested them to 
indulge in sexual intercourse with them so that they might have a strong 
and illustrious son . 52 The Suyagadanga beautifully describes a monk, 
who, being absorbed by the passion towards a woman, became subject 
to her. Afterwards the woman scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples 
on his head, saying “O monk, if you will not live with me as a woman who 
has still her hair, I shall tear it out ; but do not live separated from me.” 
Then she asks the monk to bring wood to cook vegetable, to paint 
her feet, to rub her back, to get clothes, food, drink, perfume, collyrium- 
box, ornaments, powders, oils, pills, lipsalve, umbrella, slippers, comb, 
ribbon, looking-glass, tooth-brush and various other articles for use. If 
the woman got pregnant she ordered her husbands like slaves to fulfil her 
cravings. If a child was born to her, she asked the monk to hold the baby, 
and getting up in the night they both lulled the baby to sleep like nurses, 
and, though they are ashamed of themselves, they washed the clothes of 
the baby like washerfolk . 53 

A number of monks arc mentioned who fell into the snares of women. 
We have already seen how the monk Rahancmi fell in love with 


** Jbid.y 4*4923-25 ; also Suya. 4. 1. 2. ; also cf. Dhammapada .1., II, p. 201, 

40 5^a.4.1.27. 

Ibid,, 4. I. 11. 

61 Das . i «. 8 • 50. 

52 Ac a. II. 2.1. 294, p. 332 f; cf. Vir.aya (III. p. 134) where sexual union with a JBhtkku 
is recommended as a remedy for sterility or a means to procure a son or the husband’s 
love. 

•» 4 . 2 . 
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Rajimati and courted her. Then the monk Sambhuya, who, being touch¬ 
ed by the hair of the queen Sunanda lost his self-control and resolved to 
be born as a cakravartinm the next birth as a reward of his penance . 54 A 
similar story is told about the monk Addaya who gave up asceticism and 
married a merchant’s daughter. After his wife gave birth to two sons, 
Addaya asked her permission to resume his wandering career. But at 
this time his wife was spinning. When her child asked her mother 
what she was doing, she replied that as his father wanted to become an 
ascetic, she was spinning in order to support her family. Then the child 
tied his hither with twelve rounds of a cord and listening his child’s 
request Addaya remained in the house for a further period of twelve 
years . 55 Then we read of the monk Asacjhabui, who, inspite of his 
teacher’s warning, abandoned his ascetic life and married the two 
daughters of Visvarkma, an acrobat of Riiyagiha . 56 


TliK IDEAL OF THE JAIN SAMANAS 

It is stated in Jain texts that a siiihn should not be negligent in his du¬ 
ties, and it is commendable for him to enter into fire rather than to violate 
his long-cherished vow . 57 But it should be borne in mind that the ideal 
of sramatmhooA was not to be followed literally. It is laid down that in 
order to cherish the greater vow one can sacrifice the lesser one ; just like 
a merchant who abandons the lesser quantity of wealth in preference to 
the greater quantity . 58 The Jain Sramanas are strictly warned against 
violating their religious vows, but at the same time it is stated that the life 
is not without merit and it must be guarded 1 horoughly even at the risk of 
sanjama . (sanamtio appanameva rokkhanlo) r, it is said that if a person came 
out safe from the calamity, he could purify himself by making confessions 
ipucchUta) and could practise more religious tenets . 59 It is stated that 
one’s body must be guarded with care as it were a mountain; as a mountain 
is the source of water so is the body of religion . 00 

On many occasions the Nigginthas or Nigganthims were oppressed by 
wicked kings and ministers. Under such circumstances, failing to 
pacify the oppressor by peaceful means, it was the duty of the Samana 
Sahgha to punish the evil-doer properly. It is stated that as Ca^akya 
uprooted the Nanda family, or the weaver Naladama the species of ants, 
so a hostile king must not be spared. It is laid down that the holy persons 
who help the cause of religion in this way, or those who render help to 
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Uttar a. Tt. 13, p. 180 af. 

Suva. Tu II, 0, p. 388; also cf. Bandhanagara Jdlaka (201) (I, p. 139 f.) ; Dhammapada A, 
f, pp. 300 f; IV, pp. 54 f. 

Plnda Nir . 474 ff. 

Brh. Bha. 4*4949. 

Nisi.cu.pl. p. 138, 

Ibid. cf. Jivandhamam earinyami ( Mahabha. XII. 141. 67). 

Brh. Bha. Vf. 1. 2900. 
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such holy persons in their enterprise, are entitled to achieve liberation 
within a short period (aciranmoksagamanam). The saint Vinhukumara 
is cited as an example of a great saviour of Jain religion . 81 There 
are other examples when under extreme circumstances the sddhus 
were forced to violate their vows. It is stated that in order to save an 
dedrya from the hands of a robber-leader, a weak-bodied Samana might 
declare himself as an dedrya and offer his life for the sake of his teacher. 8 * 
We have seen how a monk concealed his disciple in a nunnery when 
the latter was chased by the royal servants. Then, if a Sramnna failed 
to control his sexual urge he could indulge in sexual enjoyment by way of 
masturbation 83 (hatthakamma) , associating with a woman or by visiting 
a public woman by paying fees . 84 Similarly at the time of emergency 
the Samanas were forced to take medicine at night and to use hide, bone 
teeth or ivory, nails, hair, goat-dung or cow-urine as medicine . 85 But 
as it has been pointed out, this was not the usual course pf conduct of the 
Samanas. It should be treated as apavddamdrga or exception to the rule 
when a monk under extreme distress had to set aside the utsargamdrga or a 
general rule for which he had to undergo a pdvacchitta , 88 It is stated 
that as magical s'pclls removed the effect of poison, similarly if violence is 
committed according to law (vid/ii ) purified by chanting magical for¬ 
mula', sacrifice ijanna) and recitation (japa), it does not lead to baneful 
result ; in this way what is permissible [kappa) becomes impermissible 
and vice versa . 61 Thus a Samana could violate the general rules only 
urider exceptional circumstances with the idea of practising greater 
sanjama, i.e., with the idea of doing greater good, which was the ideal of 
Sramvaahood. 


(;>) THIS SAKKA SAMANAS 

The Sdkya tiramanas are very frequently referred to in Jain texts. 
They were also known as rattavadas or laccanniyas . A discussion between 
Addayaputta and the Sakyaputiiyas has been already mentioned . 68 The 
Buddhist doctrine of five skandhas is also referred to . 60 The Buddhist 
were known as akriydvddins as we shall see later on . 70 The doctrines of 


6* Vya. Bhd. 7 • 545-547 ; 1. 90 f, p. 76 f. 

03 Brh Bhd. 1 • 3006 f. 

63 Cf. Vinaya (III, pp. 112, 117) where emission of semen with a desire to remove nervous 
tension by using the hand or other methods is referred to as an offence for the Buddhist 
monks. 

6* Vya. Bhd. 2-245-254, p. 52 f; 2-257 f, p. 57 f; 5-71 f, p. 17 ; Nisi cu. 6, pp. 451 
ff, 464 ; Brh. Bhd. 4-4952-4956. 

«* Pinda Nir . 50 f. 

60 The Ovd. (su. 20, p. 77) describes ten kinds of payacchitta : dloar)a , padikkamatia, tadu* 

bhaya , vivega , vius^agga, tava, cheda , mitla, anaiatfhappa and paraheia. 

61 NU. cu. 15, pp. 955, 957, also p. 1036. 

68 See Supra, p. 127. 

68 Suya. I, 1. 17. 

1° For other references see Amulyachandrascn, schools and seels in Jaina literature, pp. 23. ff. 
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Buddha ( Buddhasdsanam) have bcfcn included among those false beliefs 
which are said to be the products of false knowledge . 71 As a matter of 
fact, the Sdkya Sramanas were the worst opponents of the Nigganthas , who 
suffered most at their hands, specially after Mahavlra’s death. 

(3) THE TAVASA SAMANAS 

The institution of hermits or Tavasas is very old. We hear that on 
one of the journeys he made during his ascetic life, Mahavlra put up in a 
hermitaige ( asamapada ) in Moraga Sannivesa . 71 Mahavlra came across 
another hermitage riamed Kanakakhala in Uttaravacala where ftvc 
hiindted hermits were staying ; 73 still another hermitage is referred to in 
Poyanapura where Vakkalaclri was born . 74 

The hermits lived in the forest 75 where they occupied themselves 
either in meditation or in sacrificial rites, or in practice of self-torture or 
studying the Sutlas containing the texts of their school. Much of their 
time was Spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance, or in 
going into villages for alms. The Vyamh&ra Bhdsya tells us that the Tavasas 
picked up rice-grains scattered around the mortar ( udtikhala ), or the thresh¬ 
ing floor ( khalaya ) and ate them after cooking. Sometimes they collected 
as little quantity of grains as could be held in a spoon ( darvi ) or stick ( danda ) 
or between the thumb and the forefinger (sanddsaya) or as much as adhered 
to a piece of cloth ( pottiya ). 70 

The OvdiycP ' 1 mentions the following classes of Vdnapattha Tavasas 
residing on the bank of the Ganges : 

Hottiya - They offered sacrifice. 

Kottiya —They slept on the bare ground. 

Pottiya —They belonged to the class of ascetics who wore clothes. 

Jannal --They performed sacrifice. 

Saddhai- ~They belonged to the devotional class of ascetics. 

Thdlal —They carried all their belongings with them ( grhitabhdnda ). 

Humbautlha —They carried a vessel with them [kundikdsramana ). 

Dantukkhaliyd 18 —They used their teeth for a mortar, grinding the 
grain to be eaten between their teeth. 

Ummajjaka —They bathed taking only a dip. 

Sammajjaka —They bathed by taking dips several times. 

Nimajjaka --T hey remained in water only for a short while. 

Sampakkhdla —They rubbed and cleansed their body with mud. 

71 Supra, p. 288. 

72 Ava. Nir. 463. 

78 Ava. cu. p. 278. 

74 Ibid., p. 457 ; cf. Bahiya Daruclriya in the Dhammapada A . II, p.p. 209 f. 

75 Nisi. cu. 865. 

7 « 10-23. 

77 Su. 38, p. 170 ; also Niryd. 3, p. 39. 

78 Dantolukhalin and unmajjaka hermits arc also mentioned in the Ramaj/a^a, III> 6-3; 

ftko Digh. com. Vol. I, p. 270 where eight kinds of ascetics are mentioned* 
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Dakkhinakulaga —They dwelt on the south bank of the Ganges. 

Uttarakulaga —They dwelt on the north bank of the Ganges. 

Sankhadhamaga —They had meals after blowing a conch-shell to keep 
people away. 

Kuladharmga —They blew a conch-shell on the river bank to keep 
people away while they took their meal. 

Miyaluddhaya They killed animals. 

llatthitdvasa - -They killed an elephant with arrows and made 
their livelihood by eating its flesh for months together. The Hatthitdvasas 
claimed that they committed but one sin, the killing of the elephant in a 
year or so which was counterbalanced by the merit earned by not killing 
other lives during this time. They arc also mentioned in the Sriyagadatiga. 
According to the commentary, they were Buddhist monks.™ 

Uddandaga —They moved about raising their staff. They arc refer¬ 
red to along with liodiya and Sasarakkha mendicants who w^ent about naked 
and used the hollow of their hands as alms-bowl . 80 

Disdpokkhl —They sanctified all sides by sprinkling water and then 
collected flowers and fruits. The Bhagavatl 81 refcis to the royal sage 
Siva of Hntthiniipura, who joined the order of the Dhapokkhiyus on the 
bank of the Ganges. He practised ihatlhama (a fast, broken at the sixth 
meal) and on the day on which he broke fast, he sprinkled the eastern 
quarter, propitiated Soma, the lord of east, and collected bulbous roots, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds and green vegetables. Then he returned to 
his hut, cleaned the sacrificial altar ( ccdikd) and went to bathe in the 
Ganges. lie made another altar with grass and sand, kindled a fire by 
the friction of pieces of wood, and keeping ritualistic paraphernalia by his 
side, otfered honey,£//o? and rice to the fire. Then he prepared earn (obla¬ 
tion), worshipped Vaissadeva and t he guests and then took his meal. 'Then 
Siva observed the < hat (harm fast again and proceeded to the south to pro¬ 
pitiate Tama, then to the west to propitiate Vanina and finally to the north 
to propitiate Vesam'Ma. Somila was another hermit of Vanarasi who be¬ 
longed to the same order and was a worshipper of the four disds** 
King Pasannacanda also belonged to the same order; he joined the 
order along with his queen and the nurse . 83 

Vakavdsl They put on dress of bark. 

Amhuvdsl —They lived in water. 

Bilavdsl — 1 They lived in caves. 

Jalavdsl —They remained submerged in water. 

Velava si -They lived on the sea-coast. 

Rxikkhamulia -They lived under the trees. 

Ambubhakkln— They lived by drinking water only. 

78 II, 6 ; The Lalitavistara (p. 248) mentions ‘ Hastiirala * ascetics. 

I® Acd. cu. p. Ui9. 

81 11*9. 

8* Mryd.% pp. 39 ff. 

$• Ava. cti. p. 457* 
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Vaubhakkhi u —They lived by inhaling air only. 

Sevdlabhakkhi 85 —They lived by eating moss. 

Other hermits lived on roots, bulbdus roots, peels, leaves, flowers 
and seeds; some on rotten roots, bulbous roots, skin, leaves, flowers and 
fruits ; 86 their body became rough due to constant bathing and they 
practised the paftcaggi penance. These Tdvasas followed the rules of 
the Vdnaprastha dsrama. Like other ascetics the Tdvasas also moved in a 
body. We hear of three hermits named Kodinna, Dinna and Scviili, 
who were followed by a body of five hundred disciples each. They lived 
on roots, bulbs, decayed leaves and moss; they set out to pay a visit to 

Atth^vaya . 87 

(4) THE GERUYA OR PARIVRAjAKA SAMANAS 

The Parivrdjakas or the wanderers were great teachers of the Brah- 
manic lore and were greatly respected throughout the country. It is 
stated in the Vasistha Dharmasutra that a Parivrdjaka should shave his head, 
clothe himself with one piece of cloth or skin or cover his body with grass 
pulled off by cows or he should sleep on bare ground . 88 They main¬ 
tained their regular monasteries (avasaha) and they wandered about in a 
body with the object of engaging themselves in conversational discussions 
on matters of ethics, philosophy and various other topics of public interest. 
They allowed even women to enter their order. The Ordiya * 9 gives 
the following description of (he wandering mendicants : 

They were versed in the four Vedas , Itihdsa , JVigqhantu, six Veddngas 
and six Updngas noted already. They preached the doctrine of charity 
(ddnadhamma ), purity (soadhamma) and that of bathing at holy places 
(titthdbhiseya). According to them whatever was impure became pure 
by applying mud and washing with water. They believed that they 
were pure themselves and by taking bath they would attain heaven. 
They never travelled in a cart or a litter, never entered a lake or a river 
for bathing, never rode on a horse or an elephant, never visited the per¬ 
formance of a dancer or a bard, never trampled upon or rubbed the green 
vegetables (, haridna ), never indulged in talks regarding women, food, 
country, king and thieves, never kept any costly pots except a bottle- 
gourd, wooden or dn earthen pot, never put on garments of varioup 
colours except one pair dyed with red-clay (dhauratta ), never wore any 
ornaments except one copper ring ( paviltaya ), never wore any garland 
except a pair of flower earrings, never besmeared their body with any 
fragrant substance except the clay of the Ganges, and they took only one 
Magadha prastha (a measure used in Maga'dha) filtered (paripuya) water 
for drinking purposes. 

84 The Ramdyatm , III, 11-13 mentions Mandakarni a hermit, who lived on air; also 
Mahdbharata (1.90*42). 

Cf. Lalitavhtara , p. 248. 

SR Cf. the ascetic practices in the Dlgha. I. pp. 160 f, 

8T Uttard . T/\ 10, 154a. 

ss 10*6-11 ; also see Malalasekara, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 159 f; Mahabha. XII. 190.3. 

M Su. 38, p.172. 
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Jain Texts describe some prominent Wandering mendicants and 
nuns who seem to have exercised considerable influence on the public. 
We hear of Ajjakhanda of Kaccayalna gotta, who was putting up in 
Savatthl. Once he took his ritualistic paraphernalia viz., triple staves, 
water pot ( kundl ), rosary (kaflcaniyd) , earthen bowl ( karodiyd ), seat ( bhisiyd ), 
sweeping duster ( kesariyd ) 9 teapoy [channdliyd) , hook ( ankusaya ), ring 
( pavittaya) and the forearm ornament ( kaldcikd ) and putting on an um¬ 
brella and wearing shoes and dyed robes proceeded to pay a visit to 
Mahavlra . 90 Suya was another wandering mendicant who was well- 
versed in the four Vedas , Satthitanta and the Samkhya system. He preach¬ 
ed ten kinds of a mendicant’s religion (parivvayagadhamma) based on purity. 
When Suya arrived in the company of one thousand mendicants in 
Sogandhiya, people set out to pay him reverence with great enthusiasm . 01 
Then the Ovdiya 01 describes the mendicant Ammada and his seven disci¬ 
ples. It is said that Ammatja and his disciples did not pay respect to 
any other deity except the Arhat and they attained heaven after death. 
Ammada sojourned in Kampillapura and he received alms from hundred 
houses (, gharasaya ). He observed the chatthamachattha fast with his alms 
stretched and his face turned towards the sun. He never accepted food 
which was prepared for him or brought for him or set aside for him or 
cooked for him ; neither he was allowed to eac food, meant for famine- 
stricken persons, for rich persons, or roots, bulbs, fruits, seeds and green 
vegetables. Once the seven disciples of Ammada were travelling from 
Kampillapura to Purimatala in summer ; they arrived in a dense forest 
and felt extremely thirsty. They did not get water to drink and so setting 
aside their ritualistic paraphernalia they went to the sand of the Ganges 
and by giving up food and drink submitted to pdovagamana . Puggala is 
mentioned as another mendicant who sojourned in 03 Alabhiya. We 
have already referred to the nun Gokkha who was wandering about in 
the company of other nuns in Mithila 

Besides, other parivrdjakas are mentioned 94 : — 

Caraka 95 It is said that they begged alms while moving in company 
(< dhcitivdhak i) and they moved on while eating. They accepted cleansed 
(<dhvvila) aim; an l put on a lion-cloth [kacchotaka) . It is said that these 
mendicants were the direct descendants (sunu) of Kapilamuni . 96 These 
mendicants got up in the morning and swept the shrines of Skanda and 

90 Bhag. 21. 

91 Nayd. 5, p. 78 ff. 

92 Su. 39f. Ambaltha , a learned Brahmin is referred to in the Dtgha I, pp. 87 ff. 

Bhag. 1112. 

Anu. Su. 20 ; j\aya. Tt. 15. 

96 Caraka is n\( ntioned in the Brhaddranyaka upanisad where it denotes a wandering 
student (Vetlic fr.drx I, p. 250). 

90 Fanya. 7 i. II, 2<» p. -105 ; also cf. Acd. cu . p. 2C5. 
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other deities, anointed them and burnt incense in the temple . 07 The 
Vyavahdra Bhdsya records religious discussion between a Caraka and the 
Ksullakas 98 

Cirika—t They picked up rags from the road side , 00 or according to 
another interpretation their religious requisites were made of cloth. 

Cammakhandia —They put on a dress of hide, or their religious requisi¬ 
tes w ere made of hide. 

Bhikkahunda -They would eat nothing except what had been 
obtained by alms and would not take cow-milk etc.; they are considered 
as identical with the Buddhist monks. 

Panduranga or Pandaraga —They besmeared their body with ashes ; 
they were Saiva mendicants. According to the Nintha curni , 100 how¬ 
ever, the disciples of Gosala were called Pandarabhikkhu. The Anuyogad- 
vdra curni identifies them with the Sasarakkha (sarajaska) Bhikkhus . 101 

Then they were other Parivulyagas , 102 
Sahkha —They followed the Sanikhya system. 

Joi~~ They followed the Yoga system. 

KavUa —Kapila was their lord ; they followed the atheistic Sdmkhya 
system. 

Hhiiuca —They were the dcsciplcs of Bhrgu. 

Idamsa lvi - --They lived in mountain caves, roads, hermitages, shrines 
and gardens and entered a village only to beg. 

Paramahamsa : 103 —They lived on river banks, the confluence of 
streams, and discarded clothes before they died. 

Bahudaga 103 —They lived one night in a village and five nights in a 
town. 

Kudivvaya 103 —They lived in their own house and considered getting 
victory over greed, illusion arid egotism as their goal. 

Kanhaparivvdyaga- ~They worshipped the Ndrayana . 104 

(5) THE AJIVIYA SAMANAS 

The order of the Ajlvikas is of older standing than that of Gosala him¬ 
self, who is considered as the third leader of the sect . 105 It is evident frdm 
the Bhagavati 1015 that the history of the Ajlvikas commenced one hundred 

9T Ava. Tt. p. 87. 9 * 2, 29a. 

89 The Digha I, p. 160 also mentions such ascetics ( pamsukuldni ). 
it0 p. 865 ; also mentioned in the com. of the Dhammapada (IV, p. 8). 
l0 » p. 12. 102 Ova. 38, p. 172. 

108 Also Haribhadra, Saddarsanasamuccaya, p. 8a, V. S. 1974, Bombay; mentioned in the 
Hindu religion as well, see Religion of the Hindus, Vol. I, p. 231 f, by H. H. 
Wilson, London 1862. 

10 * Kandu (or Kanna), Karakandu, Ambada, Parasara (also mentioned in the Therigdthd 
(116); Mahdblia., I. 114. 35), Kanhadivayana (also in the Kanhadivayana Jut aka , IV, 
pp, 83, 87 ; Mahdbhd , I. 114. 45), Devagutta and Naraya are mentioned as Brahmanical 
mendicants (Ova. 38, p. 172). Then Sclai, Sasihara (or Masihara), Nag^al, Bhaggal, 
Videha, Rayaraya, Rayarama and Bala were the Khattiya mendicants (ibid). 
l° 5 Majjhima I, pp. 524, 238. For a treatment of the subject see Dr. Barua, «Tht Ajiiikas ; 
also Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy, pp. 297-318 by the the same author; also Law, 
Historical Gleanings , pp. 37fT. ' 1" 15. 
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and seventeen years before Gosala. It is stated that Gosala lived twenty 
two years in the body of Enejjaga, twenty one in that of Mallarama, 
twenty in that of Mandiya, nineteen in that of Roha, eighteen in that of 
Rhfiraddoja, and seventeen in that of Ajjtina Goyamaputta. 

Cosfda was well-versed in the eightfold Mahdnimillas which he learn¬ 
ed from the six Disacara ascetics. It seems that other Ajivika Samams also 
were adepts in this science, and so we arc told that Ajja Kfilaya, a great 
Jain saint, learned this science from them. 107 

Another characteristic of the Ajivika Sramanas was that they practised 
severe penance. The Tltdndriga 108 mentions four kinds of austerities 
practised by them such as severe austerities, fierce austerities, abstention 
from ghee and other delicacies and indifference to pleasant and unpleasant 
food. The Ovdha 109 describes the following classes of the Ajlviyas : 
those who begged food at every second house, third house, fourth 
house, sixth house, seventh house, those who accepted lotus-stalk only, 
ihoso who begged in every house, those who did not beg if there was a 
Hash of lightning, and those who practised penance by entering big earth¬ 
en vessels a f f iyd\amana). The Ajivika S'unwinds lived alone, used ( old 
wait r lived on seeds, act opted things prcparecHoi them, had intercourse 
with women, 310 and wandered about naked ( ndgnyadhdiinam ). m 

THE LAY FOLLOWERS Of THE AjIVIYAS 

T he names of the twelve adherents ol the Ajivika faith arc given as 
follows :— 

Tfda, Talapalamba, Uvviha, Saniviha, Udaya, Namudaya, Nam- 
mudaya, Ariuvalaya, Sankhaviilaya and Kayaraya. 1 hey considered 
Arhat Gosala as their God, were devoted to their parents, abstained lrom 
five kinds of fruits viz., iimhaia , vada, kora, sataia and pilankhu , gave up 
eating roots, bulbous roots, onions and maintained themselves by trade 
which did not involve killing and by means of uncastrated bulls. 1 hey 
did not indulge in the fifteen occupations mentioned above. m 1 he potter 
Saddalaputta 113 and his wife Hillahala are mentioned as other lay followers 
of the Ajlvikas. Sfivit till and Poiasapurasccm to be the centres of activities 
of the Ajlvikas where an Ajlviya-hall is mentioned. 114 

DOCTRINES 

From the story of Saddalaputta we learn that according to the doc¬ 
trine of Gosala Maukhaliputta, there is no suc h thing as exertion or labour 

107 Pa he aka/ pa curni , after S. B. A/., ]). 200. 

l °8 4. 309 ; cf. Nahgut fha Jdlaka (I, No. 144), p. 493. 

Sfi. 41, p. 190. 

110 Ibid - II <>• 7f. 

J n Bhag. 77. 1 • 2. p. 87. Makkhali Gosala is enumerated as one ol_ the six teachers of renown, 

others being Parana Kassapa, Ajita Kesakamblt, Pakudhakaccayana, Sanjaya BelaRhiputta 

and Natapuita, see Dlgha I, p. 48fT. 

115 See 'iiipta, p. 100. 

Uva. 7. 

Ibid. 
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or power of vigour or human strength, but that all things are caused by 
destiny which is unalterably fixed. 115 The Suyagadanga refers to the 
doctrine of niyativada, according to which pleasure and pain are not caused 
by the souls themselves, nor by others, but the individual souls experience 
them ; it is the lot assigned to them by destiny. 116 

gosala and his association with mahAvFra 

The Bhagavali gives the following details of the life of Gosala :— 
Gosala Mankhaliputta was born in the settlement Saravaga in the 
cow-shed of a Brahmana. Gosala’s father was called mankhali because he 
was a mankha or mendicant who went about begging alms by shbwing a 
picture which he carried in his hand. Once he came to Saravana and 
took refuge during the rainy season in the cow-shed where his wife bore 
him a son. Since the child was born in a cow-shed [gosala) he was Called 
by the name of Gosala. Gosala grew up and having learnt the profession 
of a mankha , wont about begging. Once he arrived in Rilyagiha and put 
up in a weaver’s shed ( lantusclhi ) iu Xalanda. About that time Mahavira 
also was putting up there. In the course of his stay there, Gosala observed 
extraordinary respect being paid to Mahavira and requested him to make 
him his disciple. Once they were travelling together from Siddhattha- 
gfuna to Kummagama ; on their way they passed a large sesame plant. 
On seeing it Gosala asked Mahavira whether the plant would perish or 
not. The latter replied that the plant would perish, and the seeds would 
form in vessels. Later on, however, this prophecy of Mahavira came to 
be true. In the meantime, Mahavira and Gosala passed on to Kumma¬ 
gama where they met the ascetic Vesiyayana, who was sitting with up¬ 
raised arms and upturned face in the glare of the sun, while his body was 
swarming with lice. Gosala teased him, whereupon Vesiyayana attempt¬ 
ed to strike Gosala with his magic power, known as tejolessd , but Mahavira 
interposed his own magic and saved Gosala. Then Mahavira explained 
Gosala the course to obtain the magic power. Shortly afterwards Maha¬ 
vira and Gosala returned to Siddhatthagama and passed the same sesame 
plant. At this time there arose a difference of opinion with regard to the 
plant and Gosala separated from Mahavira. Gosala followed the course 
of asceticism, and after six months acquired the magic powers. He then 
professed himself as a Jina , and became the head of a sect, called the 
Ajwiyas. Their chief centre was SavatthI, where lived the woman Halahahi., 
potter by caste, a lay disciple of the Ajlviyas. Once Gosala was staying 
in her shop in the 1 wenty fourth year of his ascetic life when the six Disdraras 
came to visit him. At this time Mahavira also was staving in SavatthI, 

Al1 ibid 0, p. 44; cf. the Digha, I, p. f>3 where it was stated that acording to Gosala, “there is no 
cause lbr the depiavity of beings; they bet omc pure without reason or cause;.. . .Nothing 
depends on human effort, for there is no such thing as power or energy or human 
exertion or human strength. Kvery thing that thinks or everything that lives is destitute 
of power or energy. Their varying conditions are due to fate, their environments and 
their own nature. 

2. 2-3. 
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and he related the above account of Gosala's life and denied his claim to 
JinahooA. When Gosala heard this he was greatly annoyed. He called 
Ananda, a disciple of Mahavlra and told him that,if his teacher ever came 
in his way, he would destroy him by his magic power. Ananda went to 
Mahavlra and told him what Gosala had said. Mahavlra admitted 
Gosala’s power, but added that it could have no effect on an Arhat , 
because the magic powers of the latter were still greater, lie further told 
Ananda to forbid his followers to hold any intercourse with the heretical 
Gosala. In the meantime Gosala with his followers went to Mahavlra 
and said that his pupil, Gosala Mankhaliputta, is long since dead, while 
he was really Udfiyl Kurnliyayanlya. He then proceeded to explain in 
detail his theories and enumerated his own seven births. In reply Mahfi- 
vlra told him that he acted like a thief imagining that he could not be 
recognised. Gosala now getting angry, began to abuse Mahavlra and 
destroyed his two disciples by means of his magic power. Now Gosala 
shot forth his magic power of destruction against Mahavlra, and declared 
that he would die of bilious fever within six months. But Mahavlra 
replied that he would yet live sixteen years longer, while on the contrary, 
Gosala’s magic power would recoil on him and that he would perish of 
bilious fever within seven days. The rumour of this dispute spread 
through the town and there was much discussion among the people as to 
whose threat would prove true. Now Mahavlra told his ascetics that they 
might go to Gosala and worry him with questions and discussions. Gosfila 
returned to HalfdiahVs shop, where in the delirium of fever, lie gave him¬ 
self up to drinking, singing, dancing, soliciting Hal ah a la and sprinkling 
himself with cool muddy water. On this Mahavlra took occasion to 
explain his followers that the magic power discharged by Gosala was 
powerful enough to cause the destruction of the people of the sixteen 
traditional janapadas. At this time a layman of the AjJriya sect, happened 
to go to visit Mankhaliputta, but observing him in his delirious state he 
felt ashamed and wanted to retire quietly, but the lkerns about Mankhali¬ 
putta called him to stay. Later on feeling certain of his death Mankhali¬ 
putta instructed his therns to bury him after his death with every mark of 
honour and to proclaim publicly that with him the last Tlrthahkara had 
passed away. 

But, as the Jain canons would make us believe, at the last 
moment, overwhelmed by the sense of his evil deeds, he declared that 
Mahfivira alone was the true Jina and that Marikhali himself was a wicked 
man, and that his Iheras should bury him with every mark of dishonour 
and publicly proclaim his shame. Gosala died and was born as a deva in 
the heaven. It is said that in course of time he would attain salvation. 117 

AjfviKA AN IMPORTANT SECT 

It seems from the Jain and Buddhist records that the sect of the Ajwi- 
kas was an important sect and the Ajlvikas exercised considerable in- 

UT Bhagt 15 i Dr. Hocrnle’s appendix to Uvdsagadastio, 
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iluencc in Indian society. 118 The contents of the Ditthmiya in the Nandi 1 ™ 
mention the eighty eight Svhas out of which twenty two are said lo 
have followed the tradition of the Ajivikas and twenty two those of the 
Terdsiyas, who were the disciples ofGosfda according to Abhayadcva. 120 
There is no wonder if Maliavlru were influenced by Gnsala\s doctrines. 1 x 
Unfortunately, no authoritative statements refolding the tenets of the 
Ajlvikas have come forth so far, for which we have to depend solely on the 
Jain and Buddhist records. The order of the Ajivikas is thrice mentioned 
in the edicts of king Asoka whose grandson Dasaratha gave them some 
cave dwellings at the Niigarjum and Barabar hills. Then Varalmmihara 
(about 550 A. D.) mentions this sect as one of the seven sects of his time. 
In the Nisitha curni (8th century) as pointed out above, the Patternabhikkhus 
are identified with the disciples of Gosaia. Sllanka (870 A. D.) identifies 
the Ajlvikas with the Digambaias , both being the followers of‘ aa Gosaia, 
and Rhattotpala the commentator of the Brhajjdtaka identified them with 
the Ekadandins , 123 


OTHER SCHOOLS AND SECTS 

II 

TUB FOUR GREAT SCHOOLS 


The Silyagadanga describes the four heretical creeds of the time of 
Mdhavlra, which are Kiriyam ( Kriydvdda ), Akiriyam (Akriyacdda ), Anndnam 
(Ajiulnavada) and Viniyam (Vinayaidda ) m 

ns Buddha considered Makkhali as the most dangerous of the heretical teachers (Ahguttara 

“8 Su. f>7. 

11(1 Santa. 77. 22, j>. 38a. However, at cording to the Kalfmsutra (8, p. 228a) the Ter (Liyas 
were the descendants of Mahagiri. 

1,1 Cf. Jacobi, S. B. E.< XLV, p. xxxii f, “the rigid rules formed no part of the ancient’s 
creed of Jainism and Mahavira might have borrowed them from the Acelakas or Nir* 
grant has the followers of Gosaia, with whom he is said to have lived for six years.” 
Prof. Jacobi has also pointed out resemblances between the doctrine of Jains and that 
of Gosaia : (1) both believe that all classes of living beings possess life, (2) both have 
the division of animals according to their senses such as having one sense, two senses 
etc., (3) both believe in the doctrine of six lesyds {ibid, p. XXX). 

1 a2 Siiya. Ti. 1. 3. 38. 

123 Kalyan Vijaya, S. B. M., p. 281 f; I)r. Vaidya, Lhmagadasdo notes, p. 239 f. This 
sect is also mentioned in the South Indian inscriptions of Raja , the Cola king of the 13th 
century of the Vikrama era. But this is a mistake. This inscription is meant for the 
Digambara Jains and not for the Ajivikas. The sect of the Ajiiikas was no more in 
existence during this period and because the sddhus of the Ajivikas and the Digambaras 
both went about naked, one was conveniently identified with the other (ibid,), 

1 . 12 . 1 . 
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kriyAvAda 

Kriyd denotes the existence of soul ( jiva ) and those who admit the 
existence of soul arc called Kriydvadins . i35 It is stated that one who 
knows the tortures of beings below in hell, one who knows the influx 
of sin and its stoppage, one who knows misery and its annihilation is 
entitled to expound the kriyavada . lae Kriyavada comprised one hundred 
and eighty schools. 127 


akriyAvAda 

The A kriyavadhis deny the existence of the soul etc., for according to 
them every thing is of a momentary existence and a state comes to an end 
the moment it comes into existence, and therefore it can not have any 
kriyd. They arc identified with the Buddhists, who hold the doctrine of 
ksatiikavddu. 128 Aknydvddins were also called Viruddhas , since they held 
the ddctrincs opposite to other heretics. 120 Ahiyduida , it is said, com¬ 
prised eighty four schools. 180 


AJNANAVADA 

The Ajndnavddins deny the necessity or importance of knowledge to 
attain salvation, since there is assertion of contradictory statements in it. 181 
It comprised sixty seven schools. 133 

05 Ibid. 1. 12, p. 208. 

1,6 Ibid. 1. 12, p. 223a. This definition of Kriyavada L applied to Jains themselves. How- 
cvei, it may be noted that according to Sildnka (Suya . 77. p. 218a), Kriydvadins hold 
(hat action (kriyd) alone leads to liberation even though it be unaccompanied by right 
knowledge and right faith; also cf. Vttnrd. 77. IS, p. 230; cf. also Angvttara , IV, 
pp. 180-181 where Mahavira is represented as an exponent of the dextrine of free-will 
activity (hiydvdda). 

127 Ibid. II. 2*40. There are nine categories : jiva, a jiva. (Lrava, bandlui, samvara, nirjard , 
moksa , punya and fid pa. Each of them may be regarded as * vat ah and par at ah , 

mtya and anitya with regard to kdla, Is vara, dtrnd, niyati and svabhava. Thus by multiply¬ 
ing 0 x 2 x 2 x 5 we have one hundred and eighty possible schools of kriydvadins 
(Suya. Ti. I. 12, p. 208a). 

US Suya. 12-4-8. The 11 id. (8-007) gives the eight divisions of the Akriydvddins ; Egavdi 
(phonists), Anfgdvdi (pluralist*), Miyavdi (extensionists), Ntmmiyavdi (cosmogonists), 
Samucchedavddi (annihilationists), jsfiyavai (eternalists), and Na Santi Paralogavdi 
(materialists); cf. the same method of classification in the Brahmajala sutta of the 
Digha , (Barrta, Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy , p. 197). In Buddhist works Paku- 
dhakaccayana’s doctrine is also called akiriydvdda (Law, Historical Gleanings , p. 33). 

11 1 Aim. Su. 20 ; Ndyd. Ti. 15 p. 194a ; Ova. 38 p. 109. 

130 Leaving out punya and papa take the seven c ategories. Each of them may be regarded 
s vat aha (subjective) and paratah (objective) with legard to kdla , Is vara, dtmd , niyati , 
svabhava and yadricchdtah (cf . Svetdsvatara up. 1*2). Thus by multiplying 7 x 2 x 0 we 
have eighty lour divisions (Suya. Ti' 1-12 p. 209). 

Suya. 1. 12. 2. 

195 There arc nine categories each one of which may be regarded as sat , asat, sadasat. 
avaktavya, sadavaktaiya, asadavaktavya and sadasadavaktavya , which comes to 9 x 7 = 63 ; 
in these* mav be added sat, asat, sada.at and avaktavya which givts us sixty seven schools 
(Suya. Ti. i. 12, p. 209). 
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vixayavAda 

They are also called as Vainayikas or Aviruddhas. m They do not 
accept external rules of ceremony,but uphold the supremacy of reverence 
as the cardinal virtue leading to perfection. 134 The upholders of this 
faith paid equal reverence to god, king, monk, elephant, horse, cov,, 
buffalo, goat, jackal, crow, crane, crocodile and others. 136 By paying 
reverence to god or master, ascetic, man, and aged persons, inferiors, 
mother or father by body, mind, speech and gifts, the school is divided 
into thirty two (8 x 4) divisions. 36 

We have already referred to Vesayana,a Vi nay aid 4i who was practising 
panama pavajjd with his arms uplifted when MahiwTra and Gosfda arrived 
in Kummagama. 137 Mauryaputra Tajnali of Tilmalitti was another 
Vinayavddi , who had a wooden begging pot in which he received rice from 
every class of people. He washed his rice twenty one times and by paying 
reverence to crows, dogs, cdnddlas etc., practised the pdndtnd pavajjd . 13S 
Then purana is said to have practised the ddndmdpavajjd . He divided 1 1 is 
alms into four parts, one was gicon to travellers, another to crows and 
dogs, a third to fish and tortoises and the remaining part he kept for 
himself. 130 

Then we had various other religious sects, 140 which have been ar¬ 
ranged here alphabetically : 

Attukkosiya —They belonged to the class of ascetics who were proud 
of themselves. 141 

Bhuikammiya —They administered ashes to the people suffering from 
fever etc. 342 

Bhvjjo bhnjjo kouyakdiaka -They administered auspicious baths for 
procuring good luck. 143 They are also known as Abhiogias . u4 

Canduhvaga —They had hangers (sikkaka) as their ritualistic parapher¬ 
nalia. 145 


*33 Qifl, op. cit.. Naya. op. lit. Aiituddhaka t arc mentioned in the Anguttara III, p. 27<>. 

'34 Suya. I. 2.2 f. 

J 35 Sec infra. 

i3« Suya. Ti. I. 12, p. 209a. 

Ava.Nit. 494. 

138 Bhag 3*1., cf. the practice of Kalftno, a gymnosophist of Taxi In who left India with 
Alexander and buriied himself ali\e on a funeral pile at Sousa. He was so called 
because in saluting those he met, he used the word ‘hail' (McHrindle, 7 he ituasinn 
of Alexander the Great, p. 38(5.) 

*39 Bhag. 3-2. For other schools in the Siiyagadafiga see Bechardas’s article in the Pur fl¬ 
int tin (3. 2. p. 112 IT). 

i i° For other sages such as Vakkalaclri, Asitade\ala, Dlvayana, Parasara, Narada, Bahuka, 
Matanga and others, see Isilduhiya and Suyagadahga (3. 4. 2. fT), All these sages were 
highly honoured by the Jains anti according to them they attained salvation. 

Hi Ova. Su. 41, p. 19(5. 

1U Ibid. 

H3 Ibid . 

JH Bhag. 1.2. 

H3 Suya. Nit. 7*90, p. 154 ; Brh. Bhd. 1 -288(5. Caktacaras are mentioned in the Bharata's 
Ndtyasastra , 17*3<> ; also cf. Baudhdyana (III. 1, 5). 
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Dagasoyariya —An adherent of the Dagasogariyas, also known as 
Suivddi , who took bath after cleaning his body sixty four times if touched 
by anybody, is mentioned. 140 Mention is made of a Dagasoyariya 
ascetic who was putting up in the Ndrdyana kottha in Mathura. After 
breaking his three days fast he pretended to have taken cow-dung ; he 
never uttered the word itlhi (woman) and observed silence. People were 
so much attracted by his practices that they offered him robes, food and 
drink. 147 According to Malayagiri, however, these ascetics were the 
followers of the Samkhya religion. 148 

Dhammacinlaka —They studied religious books, 149 and contemplated 
on the Dharmasamhitds composed by Yajnavalkya and other sages and 
acted accordingly. 160 

Giyatai —They devoted themselves to songs and the pleasures of 
love. 151 

Goam'i 162 They earned a living by making a young bull painted, 
and decorated with cowries in his neck, performing tricks of touching 
feet etc., 153 and created amusement for the people. 154 These ascetics 
lived on rice. 155 

Govuaia —They behaved like a cow and in order to support their 
bovine character they followed a cow wherever it went, grazed, drank 
water, returned home and slept. They lived only on grass and leaves. 150 

Kammdrabhikkhu —They led a procession with idols [devadronlvdhaka) . 15T 

Kucciya —They grew beard and moustaches. 158 

Paraparivdiya —They spoke ill of other ascetics. 189 

Pindolaga —They remained very dirty and their body which was an 
abode of lice emitted a foul smell. 160 A pindolaga is said to have crushed 
himself under a rock on the mountain Vebhara. 161 

Sasarakkha —They were adepts ih casting spells etc., and stored dust 
for the rainy season. 163 They moved about naked, and used their hollow 
of hands as alms bowl. 163 

*48 Acu.cu.p.21. 

147 Ibid. p. 103. 

148 Pinda Nir. Tt . 314. 

140 Ova. Su. 38, p. 108. 

150 Arm. Su. 20, p. 2la. 

m Ova. 38, p. 171 ; Panna. II, 20, p. 40,"). 

ir,> Gotamakas arc mentioned in the Ahguttara , III, p. 270. 

153 Such bulls arc even today common sight in Maharastra. 

1&4 Qva. Su. 38, p. 108. Arm. op. cit. 

155 Nava. IS, p. 104a. 

166 Ova. op. cit; Nay a. op. (it ; Arm. op. cit ; Th'* Majjhima, p. 387 f and its commen¬ 
tary also refer to Gnvatika ascetics ; also see Lalitavislara (p. 248). 

157 Brh. Bhd. 3-4321. 

158 Brh. Bhd. 1-2822; ogha.Nir.H3. According to Pi. Nathuram Preini the Kurcaka 

monks belonged to the Digainbara sect ( Anekdnla , Aug.-Sept., 1944). 

15{) Ova. su. 41, p. 190 ; in the Bhag. (1-2) they are also spoken as Kibbisiyas . 

160 Suya.cu. p. 144. 

161 Uttara. cti. p. 138. A pindolaga was highly respected and famous member of the Budd¬ 

hist order ( Matahga Jdtaka , IV, No. 497), p. 375 ; also the com. on the Sutta Nipata, 
II, 514 ff. 

lfl* Brh. Bhd. 1-2819 ; 3-4252. 

163 See supra, p. 201. 
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Vanlmaga —They were greedy of food and begged alms by exhibiting 
themselves to the devotees of Sdkya etc. 164 They put themselves in a 
pitiable state and in order to divert the attention of the donors spoke pleas¬ 
ing words. 165 

Vdribhadraka —They lived on water or moss and engaged themselves 
in bathing and Washing their feet. 166 

Vdrikhala —They washed their pot with mud twelve times. 367 

Then various other classes of ascetics are mentioned. 168 Some believed 
in abstention from acids, salt, garlic, onions, young camel’s milk, beef and 
liquors as the path of perfection. 160 Some lived in woods, huts, near the 
villages, practised secret rites and never abstained from killing living 
beings. They declared “I am not to be punished, tormented or deprived 
of life because I am a brahmana; Sfulras only must be put to such states 
because they are mean and low.” 170 Then there were various nuns such 
as carikd 9 parivrdjikdy kapalikd , taccannikd , bhdgavai and the like ; they moved 
in the country of Sindhu in large numbers. 171 

POPULAR DEITIES 
III 

Religion in its essence is based more on intuition and emotion than a 
rational attitude of mind. It is with the help of religion that man tried 
to explain natural forces and phenomena of the universe by imagining 
the existence of ever present agencies which, he thought, controlled the 
cosmic system. Thus came into being the workshop of various go'ds and 
goddesses and ancestral spirits which were supposed to be the controllers 
of the universe. 

The worship of various deities in India is quite ancient. 172 Jain 
texts mention the festivities ( maha) in honour of: (1) Inda, (2) 
Kfianda , (3) Rudda , (4) Mukunda , (5) Siva , (6) Vesamana , (7) Ndga, (8) 
Jakkha , (9) Bhuya , (10) Ajjd and (11) Kottakiriyd . 173 We shall deal 
with them one by one. 

164 Pinda. Nir . 444 f. 

1*5 Thd . 77. 5-454 : also Nisi. cii. 13, p. 865 ; Das. Cu. p. 196. 

Suya. Nir, 7-90, p. 154. 

187 Brh.Bha. 1-1738. 

188 Bloomfield describes ascetics who practised atrocities exprofesso, who were smitten by 

love, who were greedy, gluttonous, or otherwise vicious and who shamed asceticism 
(J. A. 0. S. Vol. 44, pp. 202-42). 

18® Suya . 1. 7. 13 f and com. 

170 Ibid ; II. 2. 28; cf. also Telovdda Jdtaka (II, No. 246), p. 262 f; Mahdbodhi Jdtaka 

(No. 528), V, P. 240. 

171 Brh. Bha. 4*5441. 

17 * There were images of gods and goddesses in the days of Papin! which were used for the 
purpose of making a living (Gopinath, Elements of Hindu Iconography , Introduction). 

173 JVayd. 8, p. 100 ; Bhag, 3*1. The Lalitavistara (p. 120) mentions the images of Siva, 
Skanda , Ndraya^a } Kubera, Candra , Surya, VaiSravana, Sakra, Brahma and Lokap&la, 
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(1) INDAMAHA 

The Indra is a vcclic gocl of great antiquity and is the c hief of all 
other gods. He is famous for intcmperence and adultery. 174 In the 
Kalpasutra Indra enjoys divine pleasures in the heaven in company of 
various gods, eight chief queens, three assemblies, seven armies, seven 
commanders-in-chief, 176 and the body-guards ( dyarakkha ). 17e Indramaha 
was most prominent among all other mahas in ancient days. 177 

The Nidtlha curni' 18 refers to the four great festivals ( mahdmaha ), viz., 
Indamaha , Khandamaha , Jakkhamaha and fihuyamaha , which were cele¬ 
brated on the full-moon days ( punnirrul ) of dsddha 110 , dsoya , kattiya and 
ertta months successively when people passed their time in eating,drinking, 
dancing, singing, arid visiting friends. 

The festival of Indra was celebrated with great pomp. The Utlanl- 
dhyayana commentary refers to the celebration of this festival by king 
Dummuha in Kampillapura. The banner of Indra (Indakeu ) 180 was 
raised amidst loud and auspicious cries, which was flagged with white 
banners adorned with a number of little bells, coVered with beautiful 
wreaths and garlands, decorated with a string of jewels and decked with 
pendent mass of various fruits. Then the dancing girls performed their 
dance, poetic compositions were sung, people danced, wonderful feats 
were shown by jugglers, betals were served, water mixed with camphor 
and saffron was sprinkled, large gifts were given and drums were sounded, 
and thus the seven days were passed in great rejoicing and revelry. Then 
approached the full-moon day when the king worshipped the banner of 
Indra with great pomp and ceremony with flowers, garments, 181 etc. 

Se * H )p’cin;, Epic Mythology, p. 135; cf. Brh. Bhd. (1.1850-1859) where Indra seduced 
the wife of sage Udahka, who cursed him and as a result of which Indra became the 
guilty of murder of a Brahmana (bambhavajjhd). Indra went to Kuruksetra but the 
bambhavajjhd followed him there. Later on, the gods came down from heaven, 
divided the bambhavajjhd into four parts, namely menstruation of women, passing urine 
in water, drinking wine of a Brahmana and seduction of the wife of a sage, and 
took him to the heaven. For the legend of U.lanka see Mahdbhd. Vana. 204 f. 

175 IIirin~gam~u was one of the c jmmanders-in-c hief ({myalldniydhivai) of the celestial 
infantry' of Indra, who played an important part in the conception and birth legend of 
Mahavira (halpa w7. 2-20). This deity is also mentioned in the Antagada (11. p. 12) and 
is connected with the procreation of childten. 

H6 M3. 

177 According to a Jain legend, Bharata was the first founder of this festival. It is said 
that Indra gave Bharata his linger decked with ornaments with which the latter cele¬ 
brated the eight days festivals in honour of Indra (Ava. cu. p. 213); cf. also Hopkins 
oft. til., p. 125. Indramaha is also mentioned by Bhasa (Pusalkar, Bhasa, a study eh. XIX, 
p. 440 f) ; also the h'athdsat itulgara (Vol. VIII, pp. 141-53) ; Alahdbhdtala (I, 61-33) ; 
also see l)r. Yasudcxa S. Agrawnla’s artii Ic in the A' I . Rangaswami Aiyangm tommnnua - 
tion Vol. p. 480 1. 

W 19, p 1174. 

179 In Lada, however, Indramaha was cclcbiatcd on the full-moon day of .rdvarja (Niufha 
cu. ibid). According to the Rdmdyana (IV. 10*30), it was celebrated on the full-moon 
day of dsvin in the country of Gaucla. This festival was celebrated when rains were 
over and the roads were fit for war on the new-moon’s days. (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 125 f). 

ISO Indalalthi is also mentioned in the Nayd. 1, p. 25; Bhag. 9*6; also Mahdbhd. VII. 
49-12 ; the image of Inda (Indapafimd) is mentioned with a thunderbolt in hand 
(Dharmmapada A , I, p. 280). 

181 8,p. 130. 
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Hemapura was another place where the festival of Irnlra was in vogue. 
The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to Indatthdna around which gathered the 
five hundred girls of high family of the town with oblations (ball), flowers 
and incense pots ( dhnvakaducchnya) in their hands, praying Indra for 
their good luck (sohhagga) . m Polasapura is mentioned as another 
centre of Indra festival. 188 


(2) K1IAN DA MAH A 

In Hindu mythology Skanda or Kdrtikeya 181 was the son of Siva, 
and the god of war. He was the commander-in-chief of the army of 
gods in their war with Tfiraka, a powerful demon, and is represented as 
riding a peacock. 186 The festival in honour of Khan da, as it has been 
stated, was celebrated on the full-moon day of dwja. T his festival was 
in vogue during the lifetime of MalifivTra. We ate told that when the 
Teat her reached Sjv.iIIIil a well-dri k»'d image of Khanda \\ a^ Liken out 
in .i ehuriof in pun csdi»n. ,8M 

I he sluiiie ol SLunla, Mukinida and otln i dull* < ah m.I< neil to ; 
theii image's were made ol wood, and an oil-lamp lemaiucd burning in 
the shrines during night. 18 ' 

(3) Rl DDAMAIf \ 

There arc eleven Rudras in Indian mythology, They are represented 
as companions of Irnha, servants of Siva and of his son and also as the escort 
of Tama who appears surrounded by them. 188 The shrine of Rudda 
{Ruddaghara ), who was considered a great deity (makddevald), is mentioned 
along with those of Mai (Cdmundd), Adicca and Duggd. i8Q The Vyava- 
fuiia Bhdsya refers to the temples (dyalana) of Rudda , Adambara Jakkha 
( Pdna ), and Alai, which were built on the bones of dead bodies of human 
beings. 100 Wc are told that like the i m a ges of' Khan da and Mukunda , the 
images of Rudda also was made of wood. 101 

(4) MUKUNDAMA1IA 

In the Epic Bakuleva is represented as a rustic god called Ijihgulin , 
‘‘ploughman”, his weapon being the ploughshare. His head is wreathed 

»»* 4.5153. 

183 Anta. 0 , p. 40. 

151- The Mahdhhd. II, 35*4, mentions Kumara Kartikeya as the presiding deity of Rohltaka; 
also see Mahdhhd , IX. 45. 

185 Hopkins, op. cit. p. "I'll f. 

L6 Aua. cii. p. 315. 

18? Brh. Bhd. 2• 3465 ft'. 

J88 Hopkins, of), cit. p. 173; lor the development of the idea of Rudra-Siva, sec Bhandar* 
kar’s Antrim etc., p. 102. f. 

189 Mist. cu. p. 230 (MSS). 

180 7-313. 

101 Ava. cu. p. 115. 
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with snakes and his standard is a palm with three heads. His palm-sign 
indicates his love of wine. 103 The worship of the Mukunda and the 
Vdsudeva were prevalent during the life-time of Mahavira near Savatthi 
and Alabhiya. The images of Baladeva were equipped with a plough¬ 
share (; nangala). m 

(5) SIVA MAH A W* 

Siva or Mafic svara' was the lord of' B hut as, burner of Kama and the 
father of Skanda in Indian mythology. His chief deeds were to drink 
the world-destrbying poison, destroy Daksa's sacrifice and receive the 
falling Ganges in his mattered hair. A festival in his honour as mountain- 
god is held in the spring-month vaisdkha. Siva is also called Umdpati . 10 * 
According to a Jain legend, Siva or Make svara was the son of Sujettha, 
the daughter of Getaka by mendicant Pctlhiila. 100 . 

Like the worship <> f Kiianda and Mukunda the worship of Siva also was 
in vogue during the life-time of Mahavira. 1 ® 7 The worship of f % )hand ha¬ 
sted also came into being from this time. 1 ® 5 An image of Siva is referred 
to which was worshipped with leaves, flowers and guggttltt (bdellium) and 
was given a bath with tin* i« h«»i of an elephant i galfodaja) 


(0) VKSAMANAMAIIA 

VaiStavana or Knhera is the guardian of the north and the lord of all 
treasure in Indian mythology. His floating palace is carried by Guhyakas 

no Hopkins, op. tit., p. 212. 

193 Aia.jVn.4Hl. 

19 1 Certain stone hrigas have been found in the Indus valley whic h shows that the cult was 
a very popular one in those days. Pr/yluski in his paper on “Non-Aryan Loans in 
Indo-Aryan” lias shown that both the words languid (plough) and lihga (penis) 
are of Austro-Asia tic origin in their origin and in their etymology they mean one 
and the same thing. The ling a worship was of an Aryan origin is dearly shown by the 
opprobrious trims applied to the phallic worshippers in Rigveda (Pre-Aryan Elements 
in Indian Culture, Atul K. Sui\ the Calcutta Reiinv , Nov.-Dee., 1{)32, p. 294 f); also see 
Rose, ‘I nkes and antes of Punjab and S. W. Ptontue. Vol. I, pp. 200 Of. 

0 ) •’> Hopkins, op. at., pp. 219-220. 

198 It is said that onto the nun SujeMha was prac tising penance when Pedhala approached 
her and creating mist (dhumika) before her eyes cohabited with her. In course of time, 
Sujettha bore SatyakI, who became versed in magical spells (vijja). The magical spell 
Mahdrohini made a hole in his forehead and entered his body. Later on this hole was 
transformed into a third eye. After some time Satyaki killed his father because, lie had 
raped the royal virgin Sujettha. T hen Satyaki became an overlord of magical spells 
(uijjacakkavafti) and was called Mahesara by Indra. Mahesara did not like Brahmanas 
and so he violated the c hastily of hundreds of Brahmana girls. He committed adultery 
with all other queens of Pajjoya excepting Sira. Now Mahesara began to live with 
lima, a beautiful courtesan of Ujjcnl. Once when he w'as sporting with her he was 
killed by Pajjoya’s servants. When Nandisara, a friend of Mahesara, came to know 
of this, he got \ cry angry, and seized with the vijjds , in order to kill the citizens he ascen¬ 
ded the sky with a slab of stone. Pajjoya asked his pardon and since then the phallus 
of Sivd was placed in eac h and every city for worship (Ava. cu. 11, p. 175 f); Hopkins 
ob. cit. f p. 226. 

197 Ava. Sir. 509. 

198 i u. p. 312 ; Bth. Bhd. 5*5928. 

139 Brh. Bhd. Pi. 804. 
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where he sits clothed in jewels and surrounded by many women. He 
wears bright ear-rings, is very wealthy has a heavenly seat and foot-stool 
and is refreshed by breezes from Nandana and Alaka Nalini. His 
city Alaka is situated on mount Kailasa and he is over-lord of Taksas , 
Rdksasas and Gxliyakas* 00 Wc are told that Vesamana was the lord of the 
Taksas and guarded the northern direction. 201 

(7) nAgamaha 

The general abode of the divine serpents, according to Indian mytho¬ 
logy, is below earth, where is found Sesa, the Napa of a thousand heads, 
who supports the earth from beneath. 203 According to a Jain legend, 
prince Bhaglraha, the grandson of Bharaha, was the first founder of 
Ndgabali. It is stated that after the sons of Sagara were 204 burnt to 
death by the Ndga king, Bhaglraha went to draw the water of the Ganges 
from the neighbouring villages of Atthavaya. Bhaglraha worshipped the 
Ndgas with bali, flowers etc., and since then the Ndgabali came into 
vogue. 20Ji 

The worship of Ndga (Ndgajanna ) is specially mentioned. In the 
north-east of Sageya 200 there lay a Ndga shrine [Ndgnghara) with an 
image of a serpent. 207 The festival o\'Ndga f Ndgajattd ) was celebrated 
with great pomp and ceremony by the queen Paumaval. The city was 
swept clean and was sprinkled over with water. Then a flower-house 
{pupphamandava) was made near the shrine where a beautiful huge gar¬ 
land was suspended. The. queen took bath and in the company of her 
friends and relations proceeded to the shrine. She bathed in the lake and 
with still moist robe plucked the lotuses and with various flowers, fruits 
and the incense pot in her hand, entered the temple, where she cleaned 


500 Hopkins, op. lit. pp. 142-148. 

2oi T‘nd. 3, p. 281. 

20 * 1 hcie is a lace of people called Ndgas residing upon the elevated region between Assam 

and Manipur, who are said to be universally dreaded for the devastations they commit 
upon the inhabitants of the plains ; and it is possible that the mythological Ndgas may 
have had their origin in the fears produced by the ravages of the ancient mountaineers ; 
Hardy, Manmal of Buddhism p. 45, London, 1880; see also Rhys Davids Buddhist India , 
pp. 220 ff. ; Atul K. Sur, Calcutta Renew Nov.-Dec. 1932, p. 299 ; Dr. Vogel’s Indian 
Serpent Lore (p. 1 ff) for vaiious theories of origin of Ndga worship. 

203 Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 23-29. 

204 The fire-like action ascribed to the Ndgd's poison is exaniplified by various Brahmanic 
and Buddhist legends. For example, according to the Mahdbhdrata , the Ndga Takfaka 
by his fiery bite reduced a banyan tree to ashes and set king Pariksita’s hall on fire. 
Even the pool of the Yamuna is described as overcast with a dense smoke caused by the 
poison-born fire of ihe Naga Kaliya (Dr, Vogel, op. tit. p 15). 

UttarJ Tf 18, p 231a f. 

Mathura is mentioned as a big centre of Ndga worship wheir a number of Ndga images 
have been recovered. Then river VitastS in Kashmir is said to be the abode of Ndga 
Takfaka (Dr. Vogel, op. cit., pp. 41 f, 229). Also see Rose, Tribes and castes of Panjab 
and N. IP. Pro* ince , Vol. I, pp. 147 ff. 

20 T The Arthaidslra (p. 273) mentions an image of a serpent with a bore-hole in it. 
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the image with a brush (lomahalthaga ), burnt incense and worshipped the 
deity. 208 Mention may be made of the worship of Parsva by Dharan- 
endra, who belongs to the Ndgdkumdra gods. 209 

(8) JAKKHAMAHA 

The worship of the Jakkhas was most common in ancient India and 
so every important city had its own shrine dedicated to the Jakkha . 21 ° We 
are told that by practising self-restraint one is born among the Yaksa.s , 211 
and the Yaksas including the Dam, the Ddnavas, the Gandharvas and 
the Ktnnaras pay veneration to those who practise celibacy. 212 Refer¬ 
ence is made to the Jakkha Ganditinduga of Varanasi, who guarded the 
great sage Miitanga in the Tinduga garden. 213 Bihelaga was another 
Jakkha who paid reverence to Lord Mahavlra when the latter was en¬ 
grossed in meditation. 214 The Ndyddhammakahu speaks of another 
Jakkha of beneficent character, viz., Sclaga. This Jakkha had the appear¬ 
ance of a horse [dsarnpadhdrl) and on every caturdas ”, aslamJ, amdvasyd 
and purnamdsl helped people. He is said to have saved the two 
merchants from the clutches of a cruel goddess and carried them on his 
back to Campa. 315 

The Jakkhas were believed to be the presiding deities of the expectant 
mother. The Vtodgasaya refers to Gangadattfi who had no issue. She 
took plenty of flow ers, clothes, scents, garlands, and ornaments and in the 
company of her friends and relatives visited the shrine of Umbaradatta 
Jakkha. There she cleaned the image with a brush of peacock feathers, 
sprinkled it with water, wiped it with woollen cloth (pamhala) and dressed 
it nicely. Then she worshipped the Jakkha with flowers etc. and prayed to 
the deity to bless her with a child. 210 Then we hear of Subhadda, who 
promised the Surambara Jakkha one hundred buffaloes if she was 
blessed with a son. 217 Bhaddii was another woman who waited upon 

508 Mdyd. 8, p. 95 f ; for tin* Buddhist com eption of a i'akkha see Malalasekaia’s Pali 
Dictionary II, pp. 075 If ; also MUiridapaaha p. -71 f. 

209 Acd.Jsfir.Xl5 77. p. 3S5. 'this legend may Ik* compared with the Buddhist legend of 
Muchilinda, the serpent king, sheltering Buddha against wind and rain. (See Vogel, 
op. cit. pp. 102-4, 120). 

Jto Even now such deities or Jakshas arc regarded as protectors of the villages 
and arc worshipped by men of all castes and creeds believing that the deity 
protects each village from epidemics of diseases ( Dist . Gaz. of Mongjhyr , p. 55). 
The following thirteen Jakkhas are mentioned : Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Seya- 
bhadda, Haritabhadda, Sumanobhadda, Vyatipatikabhadda, Subhadda, Sarvato- 
bhadda, Manusyayaksa, Vanadhipati, Yanahara, Rupajakkha and Jakkhottama 
(Abhidfulna Rajendia Koia under “Jakkha”). The first two Jakkhas, according to the 
Mahamayuti, wcie brothers and were the presiding deities of Brahmavatl (The Geog. 
contents of the Maha. by Dr. Sylvain Levi, tr. V. S. Agrawal, Journal U. P. Id. S. 
Vol. XV, Pt. II). Manibhadra is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (II. 10. f 0). 

811 Vttard. S u. 3.14f. 

SU Ibid., 16. 10. 

Ibid 12 and the com. p. 173a. 

S1 * Ava. Nir. 487. 

215 9, p. 127 ; of. Valdhassa Jdtaka (II, No. 190) p. 129 ; the ship-wrecked men are rescued 

by a winged horse. 

7. p. 42 f; also cf. Hatthipdla Jdtaka (IV, No. 509), p. 474, 

Ava , ctf. II, p, 193* 
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the deities Ndga Bhuya , Jakkha , Inda , Khan da > Rudda> Siva and Vesamana 
every caturdasi , astarrvt , amdvasa and purnimd as a result of which she 
gave birth to a son, who was called Devadinna (given by gods). 818 The 
Jakkhas are also said to have cured diseases. The Pinda Niryukli refers 
to the shrine of Manibhadra Jakkha which lay outside the town of Samilla 
in a garden and was furnished with an assembly-hall [sabha). We are 
told that once small-pox broke out in the town and people prayed to the 
Jakkha . In course of time the trouble subsided and the citizens besmeared 
the hall with cow-dung every astami and other days.* 18 The Jakkhas 
were also believed to detect the unchastity of women. 220 The Jakkhas 
Punnabhadda and Manibhadda seem to be more popular; to them 
offerings of food [mveyandpimla) were made. 231 

So far the beneficial aspect of the Jakkhas 222 has been traced but 
they could also be evilly disposed. They caused trouble to the people 
ancl often were satisfied after killing them. We hear of Sfilapani Jakkha 
who used to kill persons who stayed in his shrine. It is said that his shrine 
was built on the bones of the dead bodies. 223 Surappiya was another 
Jakkha who was painted every year and after the painting was over, the 
person who painted him was killed by the deity. 224 A Jakkha is mentioned 
who was satisfied after feeding the Jain sddhus at night and thus violating 
their vows. 225 Then obsession by spirits ( Jakkhaggaha ) 22G played an im¬ 
portant part in the life of the people. We have already referred to the 
garland-maker Ajjunaya, who, obsessed by the Jakkha, killed six gangsters 
and his own wife with the iron mace which he held in his hand. 227 The 
Jain monks and the nuns too Were obsessed by the Jakkhas and were treat¬ 
ed by exorcism ( Bhiiyavijjc ). 228 Then the north and east quarters were 
believed to be the haunting places of the Jakkhas . 22 ° Anandapura was 
supposed to be the abode of the Jakkhas ™ 0 Then in Golla a sickly 
person was not exposed owing to the fear of a Jakkhinl .* 31 Another 
strange belief regarding the Jakkhas was that they enjoyed sexual inter¬ 
course with the girls. The Utlarddhyayana ciirni refers to a certain Brah- 
rnana who got enamoured of his own daughter. lie sent a woman to her 
as a go-between, who explained her that it was customary in their family 


218 Nava. 2, p. 49 f. 

210 245 f. 

sto J)as. cu. p. 90; cf. Kalhdsaritsdgara , I, p. 162. 

221 Nisi. cu. 11, p. 709. 

2 22 For evil character of the Jakkhas in the Jdtakas see Mehta’s op. cit . p. 324. 

?23 Ava. cu. pp. 272-4. 

224 Ibid. p. 87 f. 

2*« Brh. Bhd. 4.4963 f. 

223 The Jambu. (p. 120) refers to Indaggaha , Dhanuggaha, Khandaggaha, Kumdraggaha , 
Jakkhaggaha and Bhu)aggaha ; also cf. Car aka, cikitsitasthana ch. 9. 

**2 Anta. 6. 

228 Brh. Su . 6.12 and its Bhafya ; also 5.5518-26 ; 5540-7 : 3.2494-7, 

219 Ibid. pi. 466 f; also 4.4962-4. 

230 Acd.cu. P. 331. 

131 BxK Bhd. 1,2380, ViSefacurnu 
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to have a sexual union with the Jakkhas . 23a We have already referred 
to the Ganchtinduga 233 Jakkha , who is said to have had sexual inter¬ 
course with the princess Bhadda. Then there were low types of the 
Jakkhas. The Atlambara Jakkha , also known as Hiratjikka Jakkha , and 
Ghantika Jakkha™* were believed to be the Jakkhas oPthc Mdtahgas and 
the Domhas respectively. The shrine of the former was built on the bones 
of human beings who had died recently. 33 * The Ghantika Jakkha was 
believed to whisper in the ear when questioned. 286 

Like Jakkhas the Vanamantarls or the Jakkhinls also played an import¬ 
ant role in ancient Indian life. The Vdnamantarl Salejja is said to have 
paid reverence to Mahavira, 337 whereas Kataputana gave him trouble. 2 * 8 
Then the Gujjhagas arc mentioned. There was a belief among the people 
that the Gujjhagas were residents of Kaililsa and lived in this world in the 
form of dogs and hence dogs were to be treated with respect. 230 It is 
said that the Gujjhagas like the Devas neither touched the earth nor winked 
their eyes. 240 

Various feasts and festivals were celebrated in honour of the Jakkhas . 
The pilgrimage to Bharujlravaria, the abode of Bhai^qlira Jakkh was a 
popular deity in Mathura. 241 Kundalamentha was another deity whose 
feast was celebrated near Bharuyakaccha. 242 Then the feasts were celebrat¬ 
ed in honour of the Vdnamantara gods after completion of a new site, 243 
and the drums were beaten in their honour. 344 


SHRINES AND TEMPLES OF THE JAKKHAS (JAKKHA)'A YAXA) 

The abode of a Jakkha is often referred to as a ceiya (Pali cetiya ) or 
dyatana in the Jain canons. In the Epics cally a was intimately associated 
with the place where Vedic sacrifice had been performed. Here some¬ 
times caitya is no more than a sacred tree or a tree with an altar which is 
termed as resort of the Devas, Yaksas, Rdksasas etc., and hence not to be 
injured. In the Rdmdyana we come across words such as caityagrha , caitya - 
prdsada and caityavrksa . In the Ydjnavalkya smrli, caityas serve the boundary 
limits of a village or a janapada. Kautilya refers to caityas as houses of 


*82 p. 89. 

133 Gandatindu tree is mentioned in the Gaijidatindu Jdlaka (No. 520), V, p. 99. 

2?4 A Tnksa with a bell round the neck is referred to in the Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvas- 

tivada, p. 12, Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol 3, Pt. 2 ; also Mahdbhd. IX. 40.24. 

Ava. rtf. II, p. 227 f. 

230 Vya. Bhd. 7.313 ; Ava. cu. II, p. 229 ; Brh. Bhd. 2.1312. 

23: Ava. cii. p. 294. 

238 Ibid., 490 ; cf. the Ayoghara Jataka (IV, No. .510), p. 491 ; also Rdmdyana , V. 24. 

189 Ni*i. cii. 13, p. 805. 

*40 Ogh. Mir. P. 159a ; cf. Hopkins op. cit . p 147f; “The world of Guhyakas was for those 

who died by swot d. not ignobly, but not bi a\ ctv * *. Also see Kathasaritscigata , I, App. I. 
Ava. ni p ‘Hi , tin (unions nyagrodha tree of Yindavana was called Buhandira (Afflftd- 
bhdrata , J l 53. S). 

*4* B\h. Bha .3150. 

84 * Ibid., 3 

844 Das. ni i>. is. 
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gods and prominence is given here to the caitya worship. 245 Its later 
meaning was explained by the commentator Abhayadevasfiri as an image 
of a deity or the shrine which was the abode of a vyantara . 246 

In the period when Jainism and Buddhism were in ascendency the 
word cciya was applied to the whole sacred enclosure containing a 
garden grove or park and a shrine. 247 Mahiivlra, Buddha and many 
other religious ascetics are represented as halting or resting in these shrines. 
Some of these shrines had definitely architectural value of a temple equip¬ 
ped with doors and hall etc. We hear of a shrine ( deuliyd ) about the si/e 
of a man’s hand and built of one block of stone. 248 The images were 
made of wood and some of the Jakkha images were equipped with 
iron mace as we have seen in the case of Moggarapani. There was a hall 
(sabhd ) attached to the shrine which was besmeared with cow-dung as 
we have seen. We hear of the Punnabhadda shrine of Campfi which was 
decorated with umbrella, standards {lajjhaycA bells, flags, peacock-feather 
whisk 1 lomahallha) and railing \vcyaddi) ; the inside floor was coated with 
cow-dung, walls were white-washed ; it bore palm impressions in red 
gosha or dardara sandal-wood ; it was beautiful with candana kalasas and 
on the doors were erected toranas with candanaghata decorations. The 
floor was sprinkled with perfumed water and garlands were hung, and 
it was odorous with flowers of fine colours, kdldguru , kundurukka and turukka\ 
it was haunted by actors, dancers, rope-walkers, wrestlers, boxers, jesters, 
ballard-singers, story-tellers, pole-dancers, picture-showmen, pipers, lute- 
players, and minstrels. Many people came to worship this shrine. 240 

(9) BHUTAMAHA 

Bhxitas arc night-wanderers, going with Vaksas, Fiksosas , etc. in 
troops all described as fearful and flesh-eating in Indian mythology. Bali 
is offered to them 250 and a wise man pays reverence to them before going 
to bed. Three types of Bhutas are mentioned in the Epics, the indifferent, 
the hostile and the kind. All the night-wandering demonaic Bhutas 


**•'» V. R. Dikshitar, /. H. Q.., pp. 440 ff., Sept. 1938; Coomaraswamy, Takfas, p. 18; 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology , pp. 70-72. 

Bhag. 1 Utthana ; Hcmacandra extends the word caitya in the sense of a Jain temple, 
(Jinasadana)—Abhidhdnatintumani , IV, 60. In Brh. Bhd. (1.1774 ff) four types of ceiya 
are mentioned : (1) a ceiya made for one’s own religious associate (. Sdhammiya ), 
(2) auspicious or Mahgala ceiya y (3) permanent or Sdsaya ceiya , and (4) devotional or 
Bhatti ceiya. The Paramalthajotikd , I, p. 222, the com. on the Khuddakafatha refers to 
three kinds of cetiya ; paribhogacetiya , uddissakacetiya, and dhdtukacetiya. The Ciilaic» 
msa (xxxvii; 183) mentions mangalacetiya. Caitya is also mentioned in the Mahd - 
bhdrata (II. 2-104) ; also see Rose, Tribes and castes of Punjab and N> W. Province , Vol. I 
p. 195. 

* 47 Cf. In the Vivagasuya (II) the Duipalasa ceiya is called Duipalasa ujj&na. 

u# Uttard. Tf. 9, P. 142. 

**0 Ovd. Su. 2. 

-40 The Ava. cu. (II, p. 162) mentions the offering of ‘‘ bali ” to the Bhutas by queen Siva 
of Ujjenl. 
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belong to the hostile group . 281 In Jain canons the term vdnamantara 
is commonly used for Yaksas and Rdksasas , 252 Like Jakkhamaha , Bhuyamaha 
was also considered as one of the four great festivals and was celebrated 
on the full-moon day of the month of caitra as w T e have seen. Bhlyaggaha 
or the obsession by the evil spirit is mentioned. The persons suffering 
from the obsession of the evil spirits were treated by Bhuyavijjd , which 
prescribed soothing rites ( sdnlikamma) and offering of bali to (leva, asura , 
gandhavva , jakkha , rakkhasa and other deities. The persons versed in 
demonology ( bhuvavdiya ) arc referred to. There were dealers in anti¬ 
dotes and charmers ( gdrudiya : bhoiya : bhatta : cat fa ) who knew the 
science of spirits or exorcism and by means of various ceremonies, en¬ 
chantments and preservatives {jalkhdmatidala) cured 253 those possessed. 

The beliefin ghosts in ancient days was so prevalent that the credulous 
people even thought it to be a marketable commodity. The BrhathaJpa 
Biidsya refers to a shop (ailed kiiilhdrana , *'* when' everything living or 
non-living w.c. <i\tillable. It is said that their \\rie nine su< h shops in 
I’ljem duiing the irign of (lamjapnj joya. Kayagiha also had such 
shops / 55 

The Pi ideas are smaller demons associated with Bhutas. They were 
supposed to cat flesh and drink blood. The description of a Pisdya is 
given in the NdyddhammakahdS r,i: The Pi say as were supposed to haunt 
the cemeteries and people offered them bali on dark nights. The wrest¬ 
lers were asked to visit cemeteries on dark nights and offer food to a B/iula. 
If they returned victorious they were appointed as king’s wrestlers .,/ 3 


(10) AJJA ANl) (II) KOTTAKIRIVA 

Ajjd and Kuttakuiyd arc tw o different forms of the goddess Durga , 258 
who is also called Candiyd. The Acdrdnga curni refers to the worship ijdga) 

-•a Hopkins, op. cit p. 3fff. Three tests of recognising a Bhuta are mentioned : it has 
no shadow, it cannot stand turmeric and it always speaks with a nazal twang ( hatha - 
.aritsdgara I, App. I). Also see Rose, Tribes and tastes of Punjab and N. W. Province, Vol. 
I pp. LM)f> if. 

SW The Uttard. (30.207) gives eight classes of VdnamanLna gods : viz. PLdya, Bhuya, Jakkha , 
Rakkhasa , hiwiam, Kimpuiisa. Mahvuiga and (hindturn a. The following eight sacred 
trees are dedicated to these deities: katamha , tulasi , vata, kandaka, as ok a. campd , naga and 
ttnduyj (7 ha. 8.054-). 

* >3 Uttard. 77. 1, p. 5. Uttar a. 77. 12, p. 174 ; cl. Aia. Ti. (Hari.) p. 399af. 

Tor the fanciful meaning of the term see Bfatkalpa Bhdfya 3*4214 ; Ava. Ti. p. 413a. 

r.fi Brh. Bhd. 3.4214-23. 

*•'»« H p. 99. 

* r u Vya. Bhd. 1. p. 92a f. ; Uttatd. Ti. 3, p. 74a. 

*38 In Indian mythology Durgd u fond of drink and flesh and she is called Durga because 

she saves from durga or difficulty. Her sign is a peacock’s tail and she wears diadem 

and snakes. She has four arms and faces and carries bow, discus, noose, and other 
weapons. As slayer she is Kaitabhandiini and MahUa^kpriya (rejoicing in the blood 
of the demons she slays)- Hopkins, op. cit., p. 224. 
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of Candijif with the sacrifice of goats, bulfaloes and human beings to please 
the low type (appasattha) of god . 259 According to the Commentator, 
the peaceful goddess Durgfi is called Ajjd, who stands like Kusmdnilim. 
The same goddess Darga m ‘ when rides on a buffalo is called Kotfakirivd . 2fl 


85!) p. 01. 

ar>0 goddess Da i is worshipped in various forms accord ini* to her imagined age. When 

she is worshipped as an year old baby, she is known by the name of Sandhyd , of two 
years, Sara* rati, of seven years, Candikd , of eight years, Sambhaii , of nine years, Durgd 
or Midi of ten years, Gauri , of thirteen Mahalakpm , of sixteen, Lalitd (Gopinath, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography , p. 332 f.) 

Xdyd. Ti. 8, p. 138a. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

MAGIC AND SUPERSTITIONS 
Jain monks and magical practices 

From the earliest ages magic and superstition occupied an important 
place in the social life in ancient India. Here we come across a number 
’ of magical formulas and spells to heal sickness, exorcise demons and over¬ 
power enemies, love-charms, formula; to encompass luck for women, to 
achieve victory in battles and to find out hidden treasures, etc. Innumer¬ 
able references to magical practices are preserved in the canonical litera¬ 
ture of the Jains. 

The Vijjdnmmla Puvva was one of the fourteen Puvvas of the Jain 
canon wherein various spells and charms were described . 1 * * Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavali , Gosftla was well-versed in eight divisions of Mahdni - 
milla 9 and could foretell the profit and loss, happiness and sorrow, and 
life and death of the people. It is stated in the Pancakalpa curni that the 
disciples ordained byAjjaKfilaka never stuck to asceticism and so the latter 
went to the Ajhikas for the study of Nimiila as already stated. Later on, 
Ajja Kalaka gave a show of his Nimiila in the presence of king Sfitavfi- 
liana, who was very much pleased with him and wanted to offer him some 
ornaments which Kalaka icfused t<> ,»<cept. : ‘ I hen lihadrabfihu was a 
great Nainvltikn and was versed in the science ol spells (manharidyd) ; hr 
lomposcd tin 4 Upasaigalmuisluha and sent it to the uwg/ni k) a\rU trouble 
from a vrantu'd. 1 6 Ajja Khaucja was another Jain saint who L described to 
be a mastei of charmO Thus we notice that the Jain monks practised 
charms and wort' versed in exorcism. In time of emergency they got 
alms by conjuring ' rijjdpinda) P employing incantations [mania), tricks 
; /^), and distributing roots and bulbs to cure various diseases 7 * : they 

1 Soma. 'll. 14, j>. 21a. 

1 The eightfold division is (1) bhoma (earthquake)* (^) uppdta (am portentous pheno¬ 
menon boding calamity), (,‘i) i uiitjn (dt earns), (4) antalikkha (various colours and forms 
of the skv resulting from some unnatural phenomenon), (5) arista (movements of limbs), 
(0) «ara (sounding of the birds). (7) lakkhana (fortune-tellingfrom marks of the bodv) 
and (S) vanjana (sip^ns ot distinrtion) -7/w; N-tfOH ; c f. Uttard. (15-7) which refers to 
chinna (rending ol clothes), \ t aui. Mininaantalikkha , sumina , lakkhana , dan da, vatthuvijjd , 
<inp<n i\dra and unaiiiaya ; Siiya. 12*9;.ha. Tt. (Hari.) p. (HK). Also cf. Dlgha I, p. 9, 
which inenlions nt)s>a, nimitta , uppado , supinam. lakkhana and mthikachima ; Law, History 
of Pali literature, I, p. H2 f; also Manu. VI. 50. 

Sec Supra, p. 2<>S ; also .V. P. A/., p 250 f. 

1 Gaccha ir. pp. 93-lMi. 

Ava. cii. p. 542 ; JSisi. cu . (MSS) 10, p. 101; also cf. llrh. Mu. 4.5114 IT. 

6 The Pinda , 500 refers to two kjultakas who by applying collyrium to their eyes made 

themselves invisible and enjoyed the royal food with king Candragupta. 

7 Padalitta suri is stated to have cured the headache ot king Muruntfa, met. cii. p. 554. also 

Pinda J\ r ir., 497 f. 
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also employed various medicines for causing impregnation and miscar¬ 
riage/" Sometimes when the Jain sadhus were waylaid in a forest, they 
placated the sylvan deity by means of kayo/saiga:' 

The Ovd'va mentions the disciples of MahavTra who possessed various 
supernatural powers. Some cured the disease simply by touching a patient 
with their hand. At times, the phlegm of another, dirt and filth were used as 
medicines to cure diseases. By the aid of charms they could assume any form 
at will {veuvvva), could rise through air 'nabhogdm??i ~),could repeat the wdiolc 
stanza by reciting the first quarter paddnuuhi ), and their speech became 
as sweet as milk . 10 Sometimes when people suffered from distress or the 
country w*as besieged by the enemy, 01 people died of starvation or of 
enlargement of glands \galagamja) etc., for warding off trouble the pre¬ 
ceptor made a statue* 1 padiwd) and by chanting spells broke it in the 
middle, which caused the family deity to disappear and the trouble sub¬ 
sided . 11 During the time of religious discussions and also for achieving 
victory the monks employed various charms and spells . 12 There were 
books on magic. Reference ha., been made to Jonipdhuda which w^as an 
important work on this subject. It is stated that the person versed in this 
work could generate even animate objects. Siddhasena ficfirya is stated 
to have created magical horses following the instructions laid down in 
this work . 13 The devices such as making a buffalo unconscious were also 
mentioned in Jovipdhuda , u 

The group of vijjd, joga and mania is considered as one of the three 
super human qualities (aisesa) u . The difference between vijjd and 
mania is that the former is accomplished by certain magical practices and 
is presided over by certain female deity such as Prajnapli etc., while the 
latter is accomplished just by reciting ( padhanasiddha ) and is presided over 
by a male deity, such as HarinegamesI etc . 10 Joga is a charm or magical 
incantation which produces enmity, allurement, eradication of the enemy 
and cures diseases ; 17 or it is defined as a magical powder of rising through 
air by anointing one’s feet . 18 It is stated that the kulapati of Bambhadl- 
va possessed this lore and on astaml, caturdasl and other festival days, used 
to walk on the Surface of river . 19 Then Ajja Vaira w r as accomplished 
in this lore and by rising in the sky he went from Puriya to Mahesar! to 

8 See Pinda Mr 497-511. 

8 Bxh. Bhd. 1*3108. 

10 Khirasavaladdhi , Su. 15, p. 52 ; also Ava. cu. pp. 395 f. 

11 Bxh. Bhd. 4-5106-5113. 

1 * See Uttard. Ti. 3, p. 72. 

13 Also cf. Msi. cu. 4, p. 375 ; Bxh. Bhd . 2-2681. 

H Vya. Bhd. 1. 58 ; also see Suya. Ti ., 8, p. 165a ; Pinda, Bhd. 44 ; Prabhavakacarita , V, 
115-127. Panhasavana Muni is stated to be the author of Jonipdhuda , see Anekdnta , 
July, Sept., Oct., 1939. 

is Bxh. Bhd. 1*1235. 

18 Msi. cu. p. 748 ; Brh. Bhd. 1 • 1235 ; Ndyd. Ti. 1, p. 7. 

n Nisi, cu., p. 748 ; 

13 Bxh> Bhd. 1*1235 ; also Dadhivdhana Jdtaka (No, 186), II, p # 103, 

Msi. cu. 13, p. 874, 
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get flowers for the festival of the Pajjosavana: 20 Vinhukurniira was another 
saint who is staled to have made a /light from Gangamandira mountain 
to Gayapura. 21 

The Bihaikalpa Bbdya describes various magical practices such as 
Kona, Bhfti , Basina , Pasindpasina and Nimitla. fCoua 22 constitutes (1) 
vinhavana, i.c., giving auspicious bath at cemetery or cross-roads to procure 
good luck for women for protecting children 83 : (2) homa, i.c., offering 
oblation to the sacrificial fire for averting evil; (3) suapariniva, i.c., in¬ 
cantation accompanied with the movements of head (com. hands ?) ; (4) 
khdradahatia, i.c., throwing salt in fire for the cure of the diseases; (5) 
dhuva , i.c., throwing incense in the fire ; ffi) as(irisdcesaggahana> i.exchang¬ 
ing apparel, the man taking to the costume of a woman ; \i) acajchana , 
i.c., embracing the trees; (8) ullhubhana, i.c., spitting with the sound///// 
ihu for pacification of bad luck and (9) bandha , i.e., fastening a talis¬ 
man. Bhilikamma means besmearing the body with the consecrated ashes 
as a protective charm. 24 Sometimes damp earth was applied or a 
thread was tied in place of ashes. The monks practised this charm for 
protecting their residence, body and ritual paraphernalia against thieves 
etc. Bhuikamma is also referred to in the Ava[yaka, curni 25 where it is said 
that after performing this practice a protective amulet (rakkhdpof ialiya) 20 
was tied to a new born babe. Tn Pashia a question is asked to the deity 
who descended in a thumb nail, in the leavings left after eating kath- 
sdra (a kind of sweet) etc., cloth, mirror, sword, water, wall or an arm. 
Ih Pasindpasina the question is answered by the deity possessed of charms 
who appears in dreams ; or the Ghaut ika yaksa , the family deity of 
DombI, when asked a question, whispers in her ear, and she refers it to 
others. Nimilla was another practice, by which one could have a know¬ 
ledge of profit and loss regarding present, past and future. Cuddmani 
was an important work on Nimitta .° 7 Then there were love-charms 
which were magically effective and by which women could regain their 
husband's lost affection. 28 The Ndyddhammakaka refers to the following 
contrivances : powder prepared from various ingredients causing stiffness 
(< cunnajqya ), employment of incantations ( mantajoya ), charms causing 
leprosy and other diseases (kammanajoya ), causing beauty (. kammdjoya ), 

1° Ava. cu.y p. 390. 

si Vttard. Ti. 18, p. 248a. 

21 According to the Vya. Bha . (1. p. 11 Oaf), however, Koua means wonderful fcatsperformed 

by a juggler by putting the iron balls in his mouth and taking them out through ear 
or nose, or taking out fire from his mouili. 

*3 The king Siddhattha is described to have performed hundred protective charms ( kou - 
yasaya) after taking his bath ( Kalpa . 4. 02) ; cf. Asilakkhatia Jataka (No. 120)1, p. 450. 

24 m si. cu. 13, p. 850. 
p. 140. 

26 Raksdviahi is described in the Caraka , Sarirasthana, VIII, 75, p. 155 f. 

2T Brh . Bhd . M 308-13. 

22 The Suya. Ti. (II, 2 p. 330) refers to a mendicant versed in the magical spells. He used 

to carry ofT the women of Rayagiha by his charms. Once the king detected him and 
returned the women to their respective husbands. One woman did not want to go 
back but when the bones of the mendicant rubbed in milk were given, to her, she 
returned to her husband. 
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captivating heart (, hiyatidddvam ), captivity of body (kdudddvana) , subjuga¬ 
tion (dbhiogiya), fascination (castkarana) ; roots, bulbs, skin, creeper ( valli ), 
AvVwta herb 29 f.w7/m), pills, 80 medicine (osaha) and mixture (' hhcsajja b R1 

ACQUISITION OF SPELLS 

Various practices arc described to acquire these spells. Rites were 
performed on the days of dark caturdasi and asfami* 2 and the charms were 
acquired with the help of the dead body of an uninjured person, endowed 
with auspicious marks. 33 The name of Satyaki has been already men¬ 
tioned, who went to the cemetery for securing the Mahaiohint spell. First 
he set fire <0 the pyre with the dead body of an orphan in it and then 
covering himself with a moist skin moved about slowly on his left toe till 
the pyre was kindled. Thus within seven nights Satyaki acquired the 
spells. 34 

Then there was magical power of rising in the sky (kherat 7 vijjd ). We hoar 
of a thief who went to the Initial ground, put up a hanger there with 
burning charcoal and a pike below. The thief after chanting the spells 
eight hundred times cut off one string of the hanger and thus cutting off 
the four strings achieved the vijjd , 35 It is mentioned in the Uttanldhyayana 
commentary that Natlumatta, a vijjdhara , in order to attain efficiency in 
certain vijjd went to a bamboo-grove (vamisakudaga) and having fastened 
his feet up, and inhaling smoke started practising penance. 36 Then we 
are told of a king who wanted to learn spells from a Matanga which 
he could learn only when he occupied a lower scat. 37 It was a belief 
that the spells lost their efficacy when one uttered falsehood. 38 

Besides, gods with superhuman powers were also propitiated. We 
arc told that in order to propitiate a god, Abhayakumara went to his 
fasting-hall and sat there keeping aside his ornaments, garlands and per¬ 
fumes observing a three days’ fast. In course of time the god was forced 
to give up his seat in heaven and created artificial rains on the mountain 
Vcbhfira as desired by Abhayakumara. 38 Another god, propitiated by 
king Paumanaha, kidnapped queen Doval and brought her from Hatthi 

28 The Niu. cii. (15,1005) refers to the consecrated flowers given to a woman to fascinate 
her by a tarajasha ascetic. 

30 The Uttar a. Ti. (13. p. 190a) refers to a pill given by a mendicant to Varadhanu, which, 
keeping in his mouth Varadhanu felt unconscious and the royal servants taking him 
to be dead left him and went away. The same woik (IS, p. 253a) refers to the maid¬ 
servant of king Udavana who was turned beautiful by taking a pill ; also see “Magic 
in the Sanskrit Drama” by Virgina Saunders, J. A. 0. S., Vol. 45-2, 1925. 

Bi 14 p. 152. 

8* Nisi, cii., Pi. p, 7; Brh. Bh&. Pi. 20. 

33 Ac a. Ti., 1 *0, 77, p. 65 a. 

84 Ava . cii., II. p. 175. 

35 Ava. Ti., (Hari.), p. 814 a. 

38 3, p. 189 a. 

8T j) as , ru., p. 45 ; cf. Chava Jataka (No. 309), III, p. 28. 

33 Das. cti. p. 100 ; cf. Amba Jataka (No. 474), IV, p. 202, 

W Naya, 1, p, ] 0 f. 
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napura to Avarakahka. 40 Still another god by means of his magical 
power is stated to have constructed a bridge over the Lavana ocean. 41 

Other Magical spells are arranged here alphabetically: — 

Ah ho “ini. 

By muttering this charm one was able to know the mind of others. 43 
Addaa vijjti. 

By means of this charm a patient was cured after casting his reflec¬ 
tion into a mirror. 43 
Add hard dll. 

By uttering this charm a stick was put down ; it was a counter- 
spell to the ( ' verdl V* spell. 44 
Ahaivanl. 

It produced instantaneous disaster. 4 * 1 
Amayakaranl. 

It made a person sick. 40 
Aniaddhdnl. 

It made a person disappear. 47 
Anlenil. 

In this charm, by uttering the name of a patient, if one/s own body 
was wiped, the patient was cured. 48 
Ayaminl. 

Tt forced a person to come to one. 40 
Biuill. 

It appeared like a cat, and was a eountcrspell to the “mouse 1 * spell. 50 
Capell. 

In this spell a patient being slapped was cured. 51 
Dabbha. 

In this spell a patient being wiped with darbha grass was cured. 5 * 
Ddmill. 

It was a charm possessed by the Dravicjas. 53 
Dubbhagdkara. 

It made a person miserable. 84 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Ibid 10, p. 180. 

Ibid 10 , p. 1U0. 

Bxh. Bhd. 3*4033. 

Vya. Bhd. 5*130-138, p. 27. 

Suya . II. 2*30. 

Ibid ., Athabhana is also mentioned in the Sutta Nipdta, Tuvattaka Sutta, 4. 15. 52. 13. 
Suya., op. cit. 

Ibid. 

Vya. Bhd. op. cit. 

Suya. II. 2*27 trans. by Jacobi, S.B.E. , Vol. XLV, p. 367. 
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DM. 

It cured snake-bite of a person even if the same spot of a messenger 
(duta) carrying the news of snake-bite was rubbed. 85 
Gabbhdkara. 

It caused pregnancy in a woman. 88 
Gaddabhl. 

In this spell whosoever heard the braying of a female donkey, vomit¬ 
ed blood, was overpowered with fcai and lost his senses. It is said that 
this spell was possessed by king Gaddabhilla. 87 
Gandhdri.** 

It was a spell of the Garldharvas. 58 It was one of the four important 
spells. 60 
Gori.** 

It was one of the four important spells. 60 
Jamb ham. 

It was a certain magical formulary used for exercising the evil 
spirits supposed to possess weapons. 61 
Jdndvai. 

By means of this spell one could find out the past history of a person. 08 

Kdi. 

1t appeared like a female crow and was a countcrspcll to the u shc-owP' 
spell. 03 
Kaliitgl. 

It was a charm possessed by the Kalingas. 6 - 
Kuhcdavijjd. 

It was a magic trick. 6 
Loatti. 

It made a person ( ling to some thing/ 6 

Mv. 

It appeared like a female deer and was a countered] to the ''tigress*' 
spell/ 7 
.\ lohatiakata. 

It was a magical charm used to bewilder an enemy ; cs it was direct¬ 
ed by Jain monks against thieves. 60 


65 I'va. Wid. of), cit. It is an example ol'sympathetic magic. 

:{ > Suva. op. cit. 

• i Aid. c m. in, p. .">71 IT. 

: ' 8 Silva, op. cit ; The (uimlhdra charm is mentioned in the . [yo^luira Jdlaka , IV, 40K, 409 
as a charm for making oneself invisible ; also Dlgha I, p. 21,*1. 

8tt .I> a. cn. p. 101 ; halpa. ‘f 'i. 7, 203 ; also B\h. Bhd. 1 *2508. 

Ibid; also Siiya. op. cit. 

<n Silva , op. cit ; cf. the Jfnnbhaka weapons mentioned in the Uttarauimacaiita as magic 
weapons, J. J. (). .S., 45-2. 1025. 
l : ttard. 77". 15. p. ISO a. 

,r ’ hva. Air. op. cit; Uttard. 77. 3. 72. 

( U Suva. op. (it. 

68 Uttard. Su. XX. 45. 

68 Siiya. op. at 

fi7 Tit? Air. op. at. ; ('data. 7 i. op. at. 

Sfiyj. cp. tit. 


M Bill. Bhd. 3-4809. 
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Mon. 

It appeared like a peahen and was a counterspell to the 
“scorpion” spell. 70 
Alusaga. 

It appeared like a mouse and was a counterspcll to the 
“cat” spell. 71 
Nan ll. 

It appeared like a female mungoose and was a counterspell to the 
“snake” spell. 73 
OsavanJ. 

It was a charm for putting a person to sleep. 73 

Oval. 

ll appeared like a female hawk and was a counterspcll to the 
u t>ovuV' spell. 71 
Ovayanl. 

It made a thing fall down. 76 
Piigasiham. 

It was a magic art of conjuring or trickery 10 which produced 
illusion. 

Pakkamaal. ** 

It made a pci son giddy .' 1 
Pannulh. 

It was one of the four important magic arts. It wa* an art of fore¬ 
telling. 7 s 
PqvaT. 

Ll appe ired like a fmule hiul ■ ^ikanika) and was a counterspcll 
to the “finale hawk" spell. 71 * 

Rohifn or Mdhiiiohint. 

It was one of the lour important damns/" 

S'lrikai l. 

this charm was acquired just by reciting ( Jnujhiya.siddhd). After 
this charm was recited it was surrounded by fiiends, servants, etc., and 
carried out the commands. 81 


Sapp a. 
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7 0 

A \i. Xu. op. at ; lJunta. 
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73 

Suy.i. op. rif: Asa. ai.. p. 
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11 ; also 

Java.. U), p. 1 SO : Ww\ 
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7 *> 

•S' ’/!' /. op. i it ; Das. ah. p. 

1.7. 
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77 
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(M. Williams* San.-lir.r. 
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7 i 

J - a. Nir. up. cit\ L T Liard 
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Sih*** 

It appeared like a lioness and was a countcrspell to the “female 
boar” spell. 8 " 

Sovagi (or Mayangi). 

It was a charm of the cdndalas. u 
Snvarl. 

It was a charm of sorcery (sambari) 

Subhagdkara. 

It made a person happy. 80 
Tdlaunta. 

By means of this charm by rubbing the charmed fan a patient was 
cured. 87 
Tdlugghdditn. 

It was a spell used for opening a lock. 88 
Thambim. 

This spell produced the magical arresting of any feeling or force, as 
of hunger, thirst, or of the forces cf water, fire etc. 80 The Jain monks 
employed this magical spell to supress water, fire or air when their 
residence was in danger ; this spell was also directed against thieves. 00 
Ulugi. 

It appeared like a female owl and was a counterspell to the 
“female crow' 5 spell. 91 
Ucchittha. 

In this charm if a monk was driven out by a caravan or his food and 
drink were stopped or he suffered from intense pain or snake-bite, another 
monk applied filth to his hips, rinsed his mouth with urine f moka) and by 
chanting the magical formulae relieved the fellow monk of his distress. 03 
Uppayatu (or Unnamint). 

It made a thing assume the same position as previously. 03 
Vaggfu. 

It appeared like a tigress and was a countcrspell to the “female 
deer''’ spell. 01 
Vary ana. 

In this charm, by rubbing charmed food a patient was cured. 06 

— ^ ~ ~ - - 
8* Suva. op. cit. ; Suva.nl., p. 3Also Bhartewara Bdhubah Vfiti % I, p. 132a,, Bombav 

i\m. 

8* Suva. 0 }t. cit. 
sn Jhli. 

87 lya. Bhd. op. cit. 

88 Suva. op. cit.; Soya. JX, p. 210 ; also .sec Xi\i. cu, pi. p. 193 ; Vast/, p. 7. 

89 Suya. op. cit. 

90 Brh. Bhd. 1*2744 ; 3* 4X00 ; Xisi. <tl. pi p. 103 ; Vasu, p. 7. 

91 Ac a. Xu.np.iit.; Uttar a. op. cit. 

;,s Brh. Bhd. .Vf>0X2 f. 

93 Suva. op. < it. , also Das. cii. p. to; also utpatir.t cidya is mentioned as a spell by means 
ol which one is able to rise upwards (h'aihds. I,XXX\ I, 158). 

01 Ava. Nir. op. cit ; Uttara. Ti. op. cit. 

85 Vya. Bhd. op. cit. In the MarkarAaya P. Vyanjanahdrikd is the name of a female 
demon supposed to remove the* hair of a woman’s pudenda (M. Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary ). 
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Varatii. 

It appeared like a female boar and was a counterspcll to the 
‘'lioness” spell."" 

Vattha. 

T>y uttering this spell or by rubbing a piece of cloth a patient was 
cured. 1 ' 7 The Jain monks employed this charm for curing snake-bite 
and carbuncle." 8 
Vegavat. 

By means of this spell one is able it) rise up swiftly." 1 ' 

Vetali ( or Veydlim). 

This was a magic art which brought dead bodies to life. 100 Accord¬ 
ing to the Uttaradhyayana commentary, by this spell a Vijjdhara kidnapped 
a woman. 101 
Vicchuya. 

It appeared like a scorpion and was a rounterspell to the 
“peahen” spell. 108 
Vis alia karani. 

It made a person free from a pointed weapon or from pain [visalla). 103 


IIIE VIJJAHARAS 

The Vijjdharas or “wisdom-holders” were spirits like fairies or sylphs, 
who occupied an important place in the Jain texts. 101 The Vijjdharas 
were essentially spirits of the air ( kheyaia ) and were described as travelling 
in their excellent cars ( varavimdna) 'which they could make at their will. 
They are represented as devotees of Jain religion and frequently we meet 
them bound for the pilgrimage of the Nandlsara diva or the Atthavaya 
mountain. 105 The Vijjdharas also joined the Jain ascetic order ; 106 they arc 

05 \ ir, op. cit. ; L’ttara. 77. op. cit. 

\ r ya. Bhd. op. cit. 

B‘\h. Bhd. 3* 8007. At < ording to M. Williams* Satis bit Duluman (p. 032), vastra 
ndya is a wrong reading for vddu vidyd whic h is a science in building. 

L'ttaru. Tt. 1 H, 247. Vegavati is a name of a vidyadharT in the hathasantsdagar (M. 
William’s Samhrit-Engli\h Dictionary ;. 

1011 Siiya. of>. nt. 

Is, p. 242a. VetJlasiddhi is mentioned in Buddhist literature. 

1 7 ttard. op. cit. 

103 Suva. op. cit. Also mentioned in the Bdmdyana, IT, £5*38. 

** Ihcsc spells air also mentioned in the Divyavadana (xxxiii, 030 1). 

104 1 he Vijddhato also appears in f hr Bharhut Inscriptions (209). The Vi dyad haras air said 

K> be a king of semi-human beings, possessing the knowledge of magic arts, and resident 
in the Himalaya mountains (Module's Readings from the Bharhut stupa). In the I)ha~ 
Iiirifietha "fataka (No. 391) 111, p. 303 f. they an* described as a beingghen by night to 
dalliaiue and seduction, and accustomed to perform by day penances by way of atone¬ 
ment in a cremation ground, standing on one leg while saluting the sun; cf. also Samugga 
Jfdtaka (No. 438), III, p. r>28. I he Vayupurdna (LX1X) enumerates three original 
ganas of Vidyddharas, which gave rise to several ganas of the Vyomaciiri class. (Bharhut 
Imiriptwn*. p. 89 f; Barua and Sinha; also sec Mdrkand*ya , pp. 401-4). 

' ,05 l ttard. l i. 9. p. 137a f; IT p. 193a. 

106 ljid. f \) } p. 13,;. 
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represented as wicked beings carrying off the maidens during the time of 
their wedding. 107 The home of the Vijjdharas was chiefly the mountain 
Veya<J4ha. Several Vijjdhara rulers are mentioned. 108 

THE RELATION BETWEEN HUMAN BEINGS AND THE VTJJAIIARAS 

There were congenial relations between the human beings and the 
Vijjdharas and there were intermarriage^. We are told that king Sepiya 
had friendship with a certain Vijjdhara and he gave his sister in marriage 
to him. 109 Then Bambhadatta, 110 Sanakkumara 111 and Mahapauma 112 
arc stated to have married the Vijjdhata girls. We are told that Vijjdhara 
Nattumatta, unable to bear the prowess of a princess, went to acquire 
lore for achieving equality with her. 113 Besides we are told that the 
Vijjdharas attended upon human beings and helped them in rime of dis¬ 
tress. 114 There were also battles between human beings and the Vijjd¬ 
haras . m 

SUPERSTITIONS 

Jain texts give us quite a number of superstitions 116 some of 
which survive even to this day. In the Jain texts we frequently come 
across the stock-phrase ^nhayam kayahalikammam kayakouyamaugalapdyacchit - 
tarn" 117 i.e., having bathed, having made the offering to the house-gods, 118 
and having performed auspicious and expiatory rites ( pdyacchitta ). 
These rites were so common in those early days that they were performed 
before going to pay a visit to a temple, a saint, king or a great man. 110 

Various kinds of superstitions were in vogue in ancient days. The 
superstition regarding four directions is mentioned. 120 We hear that 

107 ibid., 9, p. 137a ; 13, p. 189a ; 18, p. 238. 

io v > Cf. Uttard. Ti. 22, p. 227 ; 18, p. 241a ; 18, p. 238 ; 13, p. 193a ; 9, p. 138 ; 18, p. 247. 
It is stated that Nami and Vinami, the sons of Kaccha and Mahakaccha were brought 
up like his own sons by Usabha. But when Usabha renounced the world and distributed 
the kingdom among his sons, Nami and Vinami were not present. Later on, when they 
approached Usabha and asked for their share, Dharana gave them forty eight thousand 
vijjds , among which MaharohinI, Panpatti, Gori, Vijjumuhi, Mahajala, Tirikkhamani 
and Bahuruva were the chief. Afterwards in the northern region of Vevaddha Vinami 
established sixty towns such as Gaganavallaha, etc., and in the southern region Nami 
established fifty towns such as Rahaneuracakkav&la, etc. ( Kalpa . Ti. p. 203 ; Vasu. 
p. 104); also Paumacariya , III, 144 ff ; V. 13 ff; Ava. cu. p, 161 f). 

l°° Ava. cu. II, p. 160. 

HO Uttard . Ti. 13, p. 194. 

Di jbid. f 18, p, 237. 

ns Ibid., 18, p. 247. 

11 3 Ibid., 13, p. 189a. 

i' 4 Sec ibid., 18, p. 238a ; also cf. Vasu. p. 243. 

m See Uttard. 18,p. 238a ; ibid., 18, p. 247a. 

116 (:f. the Mahdmangala Jdtaka (IV, No. 453) p. 75 ff. where a variety of omens is preached 

and it is said that goodness and kindness are the best omens; also Khudaakapdtha , 
Mangala Sutta; Ramdvana, II, 25 ; III, 69*21 ff. 

iu Cf. Ndyd. 10, p. 181 etc ; Kalpa. 4.67. 

118 Balikarma is mentioned in the Rgveda in the sense of tribute to a king or offering to a 
god (Vedic Index II, p. 62) ; Gautama, V. 9-17 ; also see Mana*ara (ch. VIII) ; Caraka, 
ch. XI, 3 p. 1657 ,* Kathasaritsagara I, ch. Ill, p. 21n; Rdmdyana II. 71.38. 

lie Cf. Ndyd. 16, 181 ; 2.51; Raya. Su. 148; Kalpa , 4.67. 

1*0 See Brhtsamihitd 85.20 ff and the whole chapter on other superstitions. 
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when a person renounced the world and approached to the Teacher in a 
litter, he always occupied a seat facing the east. 121 For disposing of the 
dead bodies, it is stated that first of all the monks should select the south¬ 
west direction, then south, then west, then south-east, then north-west, 
then cast, then north and finally the north-east direction should be 
selected. 122 

Then the ancient people weye superstitious regarding planets. It is 
stated that at the time of taking out a dead body of a monk, a suitable 
planet must be selected, otherwise the monks would undergo pdyacchitta . 123 
Then superstitions are mentioned regarding travelling ; when the monks 
travelled from one place to another, they took into consideration the tit hi, 
karana and the nakkhalta. The fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth and twelfth 
days of dark and bright months were considered auspicious. 12 * The 
sight of the following objects was considered inauspicious : a person wear¬ 
ing dirty clothes, rags or anointed with oil, a dog going from left to right, 
a hunchback, a dwarf, a woman advanced in pregnancy, an old maiden, 
a person carrying a load of wood or wearing coloured clothes and a 
‘kuccandhara ’ ascetic. 126 It is stated that while going to a physician the 
monks should go in odd numbers either in three or five ; 138 at the time of 
departure if somebody sneezed or asked question as to where they were 
going or the monks had a fall or stumbled or their head struck against 
something, it boded evil. 127 

The auspicious tithi, karana and nakkhatta 128 were selected when 
tradesmen made a sea-voyage. We have already referred to Arhannaga 
and other merchants of Campfi who, after feeding their friends and rela¬ 
tions in auspicious time, left for the harbour, and when the pusa (pupa) 
constellation was in ascendancy, released the ropes of the boat. 129 

Among auspicious objects mention is made of twelve kinds of musical 
instruments being beaten simultaneously ( nanditura ), full vessel, 130 the 
sound of conch-shell and drum, a golden pitcher, umbrella, chowrics, 
conveyance ( vdhana ), carriage ( yana ), the samanas, flowers, sweet-balls 
(modaka), curds, 181 fish, bell, and flags. 132 Although the sramanas in 
general were considered auspicious but it is said that the rattapadas, cara- 
gas and tdpasas, including the sick, crippled, those who suffered from 
sickness, the physicians, those who wore dyed clothes or applied dust to 


Cf. Ndyd. 1, p. 31. 

»» Brh. Bhd. 4.5505 f; also cf. Bhag. Arddhand V. 1970 f: cf. Mam. V. 92. 

1.8 Ibid., 4.5527 ; also Bhag. Ara. 1988. 

Vya. Bhd. 1, 125 ff, p. 40a. 

>** Ogha. Bhd. 82 ff p. 74 ; Brh. Bhd. 1 1545 ff. 

1.9 Brh. Bhd. 1.1028. 

1,7 Ibid., 1.1921-24. 

1:8 See also Brh. Samhitd, chs. 98, 99 and 100. 

1,9 Supra p. 118. 

H° But the robbers and farmers took an empty jar as auspicious (Brh. Bhd. pi. 10), 
191 Cf. Caraka (earirasthana), rh, jcii. 70 - 0 , 

»•» B(h. Bhd. 1,1649 f, 
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their body boded evil. 133 It is stated that the sight of a cahacara indicated 
roaming about at random, that of a panduranga starvation, that of a iac- 
cannika bloodshed and that of a bodiya death without fail. 134 Fire in the 
country of Sindhu and burning of string in Lata were regarded as good 
omens. 135 Among animals and birds, the jackal, 130 cara, 137 peacock, 
bhdradmja, and mungoosc were considered auspicious and if they were 
seen in the south they were considered to bring all wealth. 188 Then the 
trees without leaves such as karira etc., the thorny bushes and trees, the 
trees .shattered due to lightening, those having bitter juice such as rohinl, 
kutaja and nimha etc., and the trees burnt of conflagration, were consi¬ 
dered as bad omens. Then the bones and the corpse were considered 
inasupicious and after seeing them a monk was prohibited from studying 
the scriptures. 139 

Among other superstitions the following may be mentioned : the 
newly born babes were put under the cart for procuring a long life. 140 
People put on moist robes while visiting sacred places 141 or great persons. 14 * 
We read of the mother of Meghakumura who at the time of renunciation 
of her son, collected his hair in a fine cloth, washed them with scented 
water, put over them the marks of five fingers, moistened with, gosisa sandal 
and tied th6m in a piece of white cloth. Then she kept them in a jewelled 
casket which she kept under his pillow with the hope of having a look 
at them on the occasions of various feasts and festivals. 14 * The priests 
were employed to perform sacrifice for warding off evil. 144 Then, at the 
death of a monk various superstitions were observed such as spreading of 
grass and making images with ashes, brick powder or ndgakesara near the 
dead body. 146 Chinna (rending of clothes) was considered another super¬ 
stition. It is said that when a cloth is smeared with collyrium or lamp¬ 
black or dirt,gnawed by rats, burnt by fire, destroyed or eaten at the bord¬ 
ers, there arises a good or evil result out of that. 148 Then in a newly 
constructed house the living of the monks was considered auspicious ancj 
the entrance of the doves inauspicious. 147 

ns Ibid. 1.1548 ; cf. 1.2201 f. 

**«• (tyia. HI,A. hi ff, p. 74 ; also cf. Bjh. Bha. 1.2637 ; 1.1461. 

135 Ava. j't. p. r>a. 

186 Compare however, Ava . cu. II, p. 179 ; See also ch. 89 (Bivaruta), ch. 94 (vayasaviruta) 

and ch. 90 (mrgaccstfta) in the Brh. Samhitd. 

137 TheYc was a belief that by constructing a house at a place where cdsa was sitting, a king 

got jewels ( Ava. cu . II, 179). There was another belief that eating of a snake imparts 
the power of understanding the languages of birds and beasts ( Kathdsaritsdgara , Vol. II, 
ch. xx, p. 108, f. n.). 

138 Ogha. Bha. 108 ff. 

188 Nisi.cii. 19, pp. 1174 ff. 

140 Viva. 4, p. 30. 

141 Cf. Raya. Su. 170. 

148 Cf. Ndyd. 10 , p. 193 ; cf. Uddna 2.17. 

143 Ndyd. 1, p. 30. 

114 See Supra, p. 58. 

145 See Brh. Bha. 4-5533 ff; Bhag. Ard. V. 1982 ; 1996 ff. 

140 Vttard. by Charpentier, p. 336; Varahamihira treats vastracchedalaksanam'in ch. 70; 
also cf. Mahgala Jdtaka (No. 87), I, p. 371 ff. 

147 Vya. 7.48. Also see Tribes and castes of Punjab and N W* Province Vol. I, pp. 223 IT 
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SPORTS ANT) A MUSK MEN'I S 

Various sports and amusements were prevalent in ancient India 
when people enjoyed with their friends and companions. Various 
terms such as charm , utsava i parnoya pavva or sahkhadi are used to denote 
festivals or festivities in ancient days. A chana was celebrated for a limited 
period and sweetmeats ( pakvdnna ) were prepared on the occasion, whereas 
there was a time limit in utsava and even ordinary food was enough for the 
occasion. 148 

Various toys and playthings arc mentioned for small boys and girls. 
Reference is made to cowries ( khuUaya ), lac-marbles ( vattaya ), game of 
tip-cat (adoliyd ), ball (linclusa ), doll (pottnlla) and cloths ( sddollaya ). 140 
Then we had bow ( sarapdyaya ), the bullock f goraliaga), earthern pot (, ghadi - 
ga ), drum ( dindima ), and the ball of cloth (celagola) 

For grown-up people there were public gardens where people clad 
in nice dress, went hand in hand with their lovers for merry-making. 
They left their homes in the morning and spending the whole day in the 
open air returned in the evening. Reference has been made to two mer¬ 
chants ot Campft who went for a picnic in the company of a courtesan. Ul 
There were special paiks for the kings. ,r,a Then people went for pic¬ 
nics to a river (nadi), pond (sara or taddga ), tree ( rukkha ), 153 shrine (ceiya) 
and mountain (giri). 1 ^ 

Jain texts mention various festivities and pastimes. The feast of 
punnamdsinl was celebrated on the full moon day of the month of kclrlika } h5 
On the day of kaurnudmaholsava men and women left their residence 
after sunset and spent whole night in enjoyment. 150 Madanatrayoda&i 
was another festival which was celebrated in honour of Kama , the Indian 
cupid. 167 Then ujjdniyd feast is mentioned which was celebrated in 
Sindhunandana when the women of the town enjoyed in various ways. 188 
The festival in honour of Nagaradcvatd was celebrated in which the cir- 


143 VtV\\ lyann < Iassifird the ocr asional festivities into five groups: (I) The festivals in 
eonnection with the worship of different deities {*amdja s yatra and ghatd) sometimes 
at tended with grand processions; (2) gotthU or social gatherings of both sexes ; 
t‘l) a fhl rink a f or drinking parties ; (t) uJydnaydtrds or garden-parties and (f») various 
so< ial diversions in which many persons took part (wmasydkrUfa) — Kdmaydtra. Sit. 
20,p. 11. 

149 Ndyd, IS, p. 21*7. 

150 Suya . 2.13 f ; for other games and recreation sec Digha I, p. 0 ; also Majjhima I, 

p. 200 ; Sumaiigala VilthinU Pt. I, pp. 84 f. 

1M See Supra, p. 100; if. I \dmasiUra , ehakladar. Social life in ancient India p. 103. 

155 Pirirla. A'tr. 214-5. 

163 'l he Jlvd (3, p, 151a) refers to the festival of planting of trees (rukkharavam). 

1 * Ndyd, 1, p. 39 ; J ha. op. dt.\Nisltha curni (12. p. 80S) mentions am da m aha. s ago i am ah a , 
thublia, gamamahajattd , nagaramaha , madambumefw , dommvha , pattern , agar a. s ami aha» 
and sannivesa. Mountain worship is mentioned in the ArthUhlra (p. 237). For river 
worship and tree worship see Roje, Tribes and C astes of the Punjab and N W. Ptovince , Vol. 
I, p. 134f. 

Brh. Mid. 2T451 ; also mentioned in the Vattaka Jdtaka (No. 118), I, p. 432 f. 4 
1&lt Sdya. Ti. 11*75, p. 413 ; also Digha. I, p. 47 ; if. Kdmasiitra, ehakladar, op. cit. p. 170, 
167 Ndyd. Ti. 2, p. 80a. 
us IJttard. Jt . 18, p. 248a, 
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cumambulatiou of the temple was held. 160 In the festival known as 
bahumilakkhamaha many non-Aryan people ( mleccha ) assembled ; 160 dan- 
maha was celebrated by the maid-servants ; 1{U then thdmppdiyamaha had 
no fixed day and it was held at any time whenever the guests were 
received. 1 '’ 2 Then the feast of 163 noodles ( ittagd , com. sevekikd ) is mentioned. 
Then the birthday feast was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony 
as we have seen already. 164 Cdummdsiyamajjanaya was another ceremony 
which was held after four months of rainy season. We are told that during 
this ceremony a flower-house was made on the high road which was 
decorated with beautiful huge garlands and the designs in five coloured 
rice grains were prepared over the city. Then the princess was seated 
on the throne facing the east and was given a bath with white and yellow 
pitchers and afterwards was decorated with all kinds of ornaments. 16 6 
Then we had samvaccharapadilehana or the annual birthday feast. 168 
The Vivdgasuya refers to ten days feast celebrated after the completion of 
a kuddgdiauUd. We are told that during this period the king made his 
subjects free from taxes. 107 

Among religious festivals the pajjosam was the most favoured festival 
of the Jains. This festival was held on punnimd , paiicami , dasaml and other 
pawn days. Later on, we are told that from the time of Ajja Kfdaga in 
place of pancami the day o f caturthi was declared as the day of pajjosana. 
It is stated that once Kaluga arrived in the city of Paitthana where he was 
received with great pomp by king Salivahai^a. Kalaka had declared 
the fifth day of the bright half of bhddrapada as the day of pajjosana but 
since this was the day fixed for the festival of Indi a, at the request of the 
king, Kfilaka changed the day of paiicami to caturthi. This festival was also 
known as samanapfya . xQ8 

Sankhadi ( Sankhati in Pali) 160 or bhojja was another great feast which 
played an important part in ancient India. Sankhadi is so called because 
at this time animals were killed in large numbers. 170 This feast w r as cele¬ 
brated cither for one day ( egadivasam) or for many days (anegadivasam) 
in the first part of the day (purasankhadi) or after sunset {pacchdsankhadi ). 
Girijanna (, giriyajna) is mentioned in Vraja when food was taken at night 
and the milk was drunk early in the morning (. arunodayaveld ). m Girijanna 
was also celebrated in La$a during rainy season. 172 In order to enjoy a 
sankhadi , people made a pilgrimage to different places. In Selapura 

Ava. 77. (Hari.) p. 397 a f. Uttard. Ti . 8, p. 124. 

Nisi. cii. 12, p. 810. 162 Brh. Bhd. 1. 1814. 

103 Pinda. Mr. 400; Msi. cu. 13, 870. Perhaps it may correspond to the feast of rakffa 

bandhana or sal two hold in North India. 

,fi * See Supra, p. 1.10 

ip* Xayd. 8, p. 103. 

Jb « Ibid., 8, p. 90. 

W 3, p. 27. 

A0 * Msi. cii . 10, p, 032 f. 

1(59 See Majjhima I, p. 448. 

170 See Supra, p. 120 ; also Brh. Bhd. 1, 3140. 

17 A Ibid., 4. 4881. Also cf. Mahabhdrata , II. 53.22 ; Harivaiitia, II. 17. 11 ff. 

172 Brh, Bhd . 1. 2853 ; Msi. cu. 11, p. 003. 
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sankhadis were held every year at the lake Isitaldga for eight days. These 
feasts were also celebrated in Bhartiyakaccha, Pabhfisa, Abbuya, at the 
eastern bank of the river Sarassal near Anandapura, Ujjcnta, Nayasainia 
and Siddhasilfi. In these sankhadis the monks of other sects such as 
Sdkya, Bhauta and Bhdgavalas assembled ; there were regular discussions 
between them. There in the gardens the drunken voluptuaries dressed 
in fantastic garments, gesticulated with their hands and sang erotic songs ; 
and there the men and women, drunk and decked in fineries, 
played. The Jain monks were allowed to attend these feasts only if 
held at holy places, because only at holy places they could preserve their 
right faith ( samyaklva ), otherwise there was possibility of their being insult¬ 
ed, poisoned or even killed at the hands of heretics. 173 

Then various household ceremonies are mentioned. Avdha was held 
before wedding when betel etc. were served : virdhd was the wedding 
ceremony ; 174 dhena was held at the time of the bride entering the bride¬ 
groom's house ; pahena was celebrated when she returned to her father's 
house. Then liihgola was held in honour of the diseased person or a yaksa; 
in pindanigara , food was olFcrcd to fathers. Then sammda or golih 7 was a 
social gathering in which the relatives and friends assembled. 175 The 
goifhls are described as having been granted licences by the king, as given to 
much dissipation and as possessing considerable funds. 170 Then taverns 
(pdn&gdm) and gambling houses (jfiyakhalqya) are mentioned. 177 

Lastly we come to combat or wrestling which was a favourite pastime of 
rich people. The kings took keen interest in it, and they appointed their 
own wrestlers. Wo are told that king SIhagiri of Soparaya offered money 
to wrestlers who came out victorious. The wrestler Attana of Ujjayani 
took pai t in the wrestling tournament ( jndilhamaha) every year and won the 
flag of honour. He went as far as Kosambi and defeated the royal wrest¬ 
ler and was honoured by the state. 17 * T here were wrestlers who could 
combat with one thousand persons at a time (sahassam r ilia). w Then 
cork and peacock fights were other popular pastimes in ancient India. 
Hundreds and thousands were staked and a large number of people 
assembled to watch such fights. 150 Reference has been made to a pea¬ 
cock fight that was held in Gampa. The peacock brought hundreds and 
thousands to its owner. Combats of buffaloes, bulls, horses and elephants 
are referred to. m 

u-i Brh. su 1.47 and the Bhdsui (I. 31 39-320li) : also Acd. II, l. 2, 3. 23fiff; Das. 7. 36f. 

lT + JkJS, p. 280a ; (f. husa Jdtakn (No. all! translation), p. 145 In . At aha is called a son’s 
mat ring? as opposite to ritdfuu a daughter'* marriage in the Oth edict oi Fivadasi. 

u ,V„w\ i* u. S, p. 502 : .1 (1 II, 1.3. 215. .V(.online* tothc.7ain tradition kin# Bimbasara 
liist pioiuulgatrd this least. A, a. cu. //, p. 172. 

1 ' ’ H>, p. 174 ; d. the* l.»Ii> 5 gull hi of Ka\ac*iha {Artta. 0, p. 32). 

Ui \,]yd. 2, }). IS. ns Uttata. 4, p. 7Xa 1. 

>I n/. Bhd 1, p. l»2af. A uieMling match is described in the Chain ’Jataha*(l\\ No. 454), 
PP- 8If. in vvhidi the wrestlers Ganura and Mutlhika took part : also cf. llaruamw 
Poona, l‘J3G, XX\ III. ]). 218 11 for a beautiful description ol wrestling : also Mnhdbha . 
JV, 13. 
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Then we come across various people who earned their bread by 
exhibiting various performances. There were acrobats, dancers, rope- 
walkers, etc. already mentioned above. We hear of pole-dancer’s tricks. 
At the top of the pole there was a horizontal wooden attachment on which 
were nails which attached themselves to the shoes. When the acrobat 
holding the sword and shield started walking, the nails attached them¬ 
selves to the already prepared sockets in the shoes. Very carefully at every 
step he engaged and disengaged the nails, because a slight carelessness 
meant death. Even the kings in the company of their queens attended 
such performances. 18 * 


FUNERAL OBSEQUIES 


Dead bodies were cremated and shrines and stupas [thtibha : lena) 
were built over the ground in the Jain and the Buddhist age. The body 
was cremated with sandal wood, aguru, turukka, ghee and honey and after 
the flesh and the blood was consumed by fire, the bones were taken and the 
stupas (ceiyatkubha) m were erected. Paying homage to the dead 
(rnadagapuyana ) and mourning ( runnasadda ) are mentioned. 184 

Jain texts refer to another custom when the dead bodies were not 
duly disposed of, but were left uncared for at the mercy of wild beasts and 
birds. 1 * 8 Besides, sometimes according to the instructions of the king, 
the ascetics had to leave a dead body in a hollow (flgada), lake or a flowing 
river or by the side of these places. 188 Mention has been made of giddha - 
pifthaka, a kind of death in which a person threw himself among the corp¬ 
ses of human beings, elephants, camels, donkeys, etc., and allowed his 
body to be devoured by vultures. The bodies of criminals and the indigent 
were also thrown away to rot when vultures and jackals fed on them. 181 
There are also references to the burial of corpses. This custom was 
in vogue among the mlecchas, who did not cremate the dead bodies 
but burried them at the burial ground ( madagagiha : madagalena) . Such 
burial houses existed in the country of Diva and Jooa. 18 * 

The Chedasutras have laid down elaborate rules for disposing of the 
dead body of the Jain sddhus. w It is stated that after the death of a monk, 
one monk should go in search of a bier to carry the corpse and 
should inspect the cremation ground (thandila) where the proper direc¬ 
tion should be chosen for the disposal of the dead. The corpse should be 
covered with a clean white cloth, and as far as possible be taken out during 
day or night as the case may be after the monk dies. The corpse should 


181 

181 


184 

188 

188 

18T 

188 

138 


Ana. d. p. 484 f; cf. Dhammapada Aflhakathd Vol. IV, pp. 60 if. 

The Tittira Jataka (No. 438), III, p. 637 mentions topis of sand . 
ParamaUhadipani, the com. on the UdSna, p. 97; cf. the funeral ceremonies in t 
yapa (IV, 26,16 fl). 

Am. BhS. 26, 27, Hari. Ti. p. 133; Am. eu. 167 ; 222 f. 

Mahi. Jtt. p. 25; cf. Lalitavistara, p. 266. 

Bfh. BhS. 3. 4824. 

See Supra, p. 174. 

Mif. efl. 3, p. 330; AeS. ci. 370. 

See Vi?vagbhavanaprakrtam, Bfh. sil. 4,29 add its Bhiya 8497.5565, 


. ; also 
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be carried by monks, or by laymen in a cart, or with the help of the 
Mallas or by the Gdnddlas. lao Then after being carried to the cremation 
grdund, with the permission of the keeper of the cemetery, the corpse 
should be disposed of duly. 181 

The ceremony of taking out the body of the dead ( niharana ) including 
the child was performed with great pomp ( iddhisakhdra ) and many funeral 
rites ( mayakacca ) were performed on the occasion. Annual or monthly 
feasts were given in honour of the departed. 181 Mention has been made 
of offering the pinda to the fathers. We are told that on the anniversary 
day the Brahmanas were invited for feast. 18 * 

Among the various causes of death the following are mentioned : 
swallowing the idlaputa poison, brandishing the sword on one’s shoulders, 
hanging on a tree, fastening one’s neck with a slab of stone and throwing 
oneself into the sea, and entering into fire. 184 Among other kinds of 
suicides mention is made of falling down from a mountain 18 * ( giripadi - 
yaga), falling down from a tree, committing suicide in a desert, swinging 
from a mountain (giripakkhandolaya), jumping into a desert, entering into 
water ( jalapavesika ), swallowing poison, 89 committing suicide with a 
weapon (satthovdditaka) or by hanging ( vchdnasla ). Then sallekhand or 
voluntary submission to death was another custom in vogue among the 
Jain monks who ended their life for attaining higher U’orld by withholding 
from food and drink. 1 ” 


100 Vya . Bhd. 7. 449-462, p, 79 f. Manu (X. 55) also asks the C&H&las to carry out the 
corpses of persons who have no relatives. 

Vya. aha. 7. 442-446 p. 76ff; also Ava. Mir. Dipikd , Vol. II, 95 ff; Ava . rtf. II, pp. 102-9 ; 
Bhagvati Arddh. 1974-2000. For the disposal of the dead sec also Law, India Described 
p. 193. 

111 Msi. rtf. 11, p. 709 ; Maya. 14, p. 151 ; cf. Matakabhatta Jdtaka , No. 18, (I, p. 166) ; 

Mahdbhdrata , I, 134; 136 ; Rmnayapa, VI. 114. 101 ff. 
i®* Vttard. 13, p. 194a. 

lot Mdyd. 14, p. 156. C&i^akya is said to have put an end to his life by entering into fire 
(see supra). 

1®® Udayana of Kosambf is said to have departed from this world along with his queen by 
ascending the top of a hill and falling from the precipice, Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient 
India p. 246; also cf. Cullapaduma Jdtaka (193) II, p. 118. 

196 For various kinds of poisons etc. see Thd. 4* 341 ; 6. 533 ; see also Bfh. Bhd. 3* 4208 ; 

P«p<fa 274 com.; Paptw, 1, p. 45a ; Jivd. 1, p. 36a ; cf, Arthcidstra (p. 108). 
l9T See Anta % 8, etc. 
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The Jain point of view of geography is governed by two conditions, 
mythological and scientific. The first category belongs to the fantastic 
geography of Jambudvlpa which is divided into seven zones bounded by 
six mountain-ranges from which flow the fourteen great rivers. But it 
cannot be said even this section is entirely devoid of geographical know¬ 
ledge as in between the fiction we catch glimpses of certain geographical 
knowledge which could be checked up. For instance, in the plethora of 
the rivers which the Jain mythological geography speaks of as flowing from 
the mountains Himavan, Mahahimavan, Nisadha, etc., there are some 
which could be correctly identified, one such river being Sfta described 
as flowing from the mountain Nila, and according to the fanciful notion 
of the Jains is supposed to flow to the eastern ocean. The fact, however, 
is that this Slta or Si-to as it is known by the Chinese is apparently the 
same, though apparently Sita never meets any sea but disappears in the 
sands of Kashgar. While speaking of the primitive notion of the geo¬ 
graphical factors, such as the constitution of earth, mountains, oceans, the 
great islands, rivers, etc., the Jains were not the only sinners, even the 
Puranas and the Buddhist sources, more than often indulge in ludicrous 
speculations such as those of the Jains. 

It seems that all these sources derived their information from some 
very remote origins which have not yet been traced. It seems that these 
fantastic geographical explanations were the direct outcome of man’s 
claim to explain all and sundry though unfortunately his knowledge had 
not as yet developed to such an extent as to make his statements and ex¬ 
planations accurate from the scientific point of view. 

The absurd measurements of the sea, mountains and rivers in the 
Jain canons readily support our view. Apparently there was a wish of 
the early geographers to give the measurements at least of the rivers which 
they saw very often but as yet there was no means to determine their ex¬ 
tent nor had the people yet penetrated to the sources of the majority of 
them. The result was that fanciful stories were told for explanation’s 
sake and their extent was stretched beyond all expectations to thousands 
and thousands of yojanas. 

These primitive geographers retained certain true observations in 
their geographical descriptions so far as they confined themselves to the 
visible objects but as soon the question of the unknown came, their ima¬ 
gination indulged in fanciful flights. 

But this primitive geography did not last for a very long time and 
though it became sdslric and thus became a sort of conventional geography 
of the Jains for all times, there are evidences from the Jain canon itself 
that the geographical conception developed with time. 

This growth of geographical knowledge may be attributed to various 
factors, namely, the growth of trade, including both internal and external 
which afforded an opportunity to the traders and Jain merchants and ! 
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seamen to bring the stories of the manners and customs and also certain 
geographical names of the countries which they visited. There is no 
doubt while studying this information one has to be very critical as an 
element of marvel permeates these travellers’ tales. 

Secondly, we know from the Jain Siltras that the country in which 
the Jain monks could preach was confined to Anga, Magadha, KosambI, 
Th iiJja and Savatthi, or roughly speaking that tract of land which includes 
modern Bihar, eastern U. P., and a portion of western U. P., and therefore, 
it is natural that the geographical knowledge of the early Jain scriptures 
should be confined entirely to that area. Thus in the Bhagavatl , the 
Avaiyaka curni and other scriptures we are told the names of number of 
towns, townlets, villages etc., mostly belonging to Anga-Magadha of 
which unfortunately there are no traces. It is, however, related in the 
Jain scriptures, and the tradition is very ancient and genuine, that in the 
time of Samprati, the grandson of Asoka, who was a devout Jain, other 
parts of the country including Mahiirastra, Andhra, Saurastra and Coorg 
(Kucjukka) etc. were opened to the Jain monks for preaching and prose¬ 
lytizing. This fact alone increased the geographical knowledge of 
the Jains substantially. 

The monks themselves realised the importance of seeing and studying 
the Various factors in the countries which they visited. Thus in the Bjhat- 
kalpa Bhdsya, which may perhaps be dated to the early century of the 
Christian era, elaborate instructions arc given to the monks who toured 
from year to year the various parts of the country. It is mentioned that 
by seeing the country the monks purify their souls and gain equanimity 
of mind. These regular tours taught them many languages and afforded 
them opportunities to examine the various republics which they visited 
at length. This knowledge they brought back home and utilised it 
instructing their pupils and followers (1-1226). Among the various 
requisites of a monk it was expected of him that he should be accomplish¬ 
ed in various regional languages (ibid., 1230). In the course of their 
Janapada tours the attention of the monks was also engaged by such world¬ 
ly factors as the various means of irrigation, the products of the various 
parts of the country, various trade centres and the local habits of the 
populace (ibid. 1239). 

Now it must be evident that there was a definite feeling in the Jain 
church in the early century of the Christian era to know thoroughly the 
parts of the countries which were under the sphere of the Jain influence. 
This growth of geographical knowledge may be further seen in the Curnis 
and even the Tikas where an effort to record truly and scientifically the 
ethnological and geographical facts is observed. 

To sum up, wc have tried to collect together this motley information 
of the Jain scriptures at one place so that students of ancient Indian geo¬ 
graphy may not have to grope into the thick and often badly edited Jain 
texts. In collecting, however, this information the difficulties have been 
to identify most of the obscure place-names visited by Mahavira and 
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his disciples and other Jain saints, kings, traders, etc. as they have dis¬ 
appeared without leaving any trace. However, it is possible if a detailed 
tour of the area covered by Mahavira’s carika is made, that by the bits of 
information supplied by the Jain texts, one may be able to throw further 
light on their identifications. For the present, however, whatever infor¬ 
mation was available about these place-names from the Jain canons, 
have been recorded. 

At several places in common with the Puraijas there are lists of the 
Non-Aryan countries ; Non-Aryan in this sense must be understood by 
those who had not come under the sphere of Jam influence. These lists 
are very important, though unfortunately the text is become so corrupt 
that nothing can be made out of majority of the geographical place-names 
in the names of the tribes’which they hide under their corrupt texts. It 
would be really a great boon to irtdologitts if some Jain scholar were to 
take up the Scientific edition of these lists. For the present, however, one 
has to be content with whatever is at our disposal. 



CHAPTER I 


JAIN CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 

According to the Jain conception, the world consists of innumerable 
spheres, continents and oceans each one surrounding the preceding one 
like a sheath. 

There are seven k§etras or zones in Jambudvipa which is the first 
continent, and may correspond to Asia (India, according to Buddhists). 
They are Bharaha, Hemavaya, 1 * Hari, 1 Videha, Rammaga, Heraijflavaya 
andEravaya 3 . Bounding these zones are six mountain-ranges, viz., Hima- 
vata, Mahahimavata, Nisadha, 4 Nila, Rukmin and Sikharin. 5 6 In the 
centre of Jambudvipa is located Meru. fl 

Bharaha is 526y y yojanas in extent. It is situated to the south of 
Culla Himavanta and between the eastern and western seas. By the 
two large rivers Ganga and Sindhu, and the Vaitatjhya mountain- 
range it is divided into six portions. 7 Videha, also known as Mahavidcha, 
is divided into four parts, viz-, Puvvavideha (eastern Videha), Avaravidcha 
(western Videha), Devakuru and Uttarakuru. 3 

Puvvavideha, 8 * * which is also called Bhadrasva in th eBrahmdnda Purdna , 
is said to be watered by the Sita, the mythical prototype of the Yarkand 
and Yellow rivers, already referred to. Sita is the same as one of the 
fourteen great rivers in the Jain mythology referred to in the Uttanldhya - 
yana Sutra™. Puvvavideha and Avaravidcha are divided into different 
Vijayas 11 or provinces which have their respective cities. 

On the above mentioned mountain-ranges there are six lakes, viz-, 
Padma, Mahapadma, Tiginchi, Kesari, MahapuijtjLarlka and Putujlarika 


1 llaimavata and I lairaijyavata arc identified with regions in Tibet known lor gold; 

Schubring, Die Lehre Der Jainas, p. 144. 

* Harivar?a included the western portion of Tibet ( G. D.,p. 74). 

8 Also cf. Mahdbhd . VI. 0-7 ff. 

4 It is identified with “Paropanisad” of the Greeks, now called the Iiindukush (p. 141). 

8 Also cf. Mahdbhd. VI. 0*4 f. 

6 The Buddhists call it Sineru, Meru, Suincru, Hemamcru and Mahamcru. It is the 
highest conceivable mountain according to them. The Purit^as also speak of 
Sumcru mountain having the altitude of one hundred thousand yojanas, (Law, India 
described , p. 2 ff.). 

t Jambu. 1-10. 

8 it is identified with the northern portion of Garwal and IIuQa desa ( G . D., p. 213). 

8 It is identified with Eastern Turkistan and North China (Raychaudhuri, Studies in 
Indian Antiquities, pp. 75-0). 

to 11*28. Also mentioned in the Mahdbhd. Santi p. 82*45. 

it Some of these Vijayas such as Cakkavattivijaya (Ava Cu., p. 133), Rama^ijja (Uttar a . 
7 1 -, 18, p. 243 a), Gandhilavati(^fifl. Cu., p. 165), Salilavai (Ndya. 8, p. 90), Sugandhi 
( Uttard . ft, 23, p. 286 a), Sukaccha {ibid.), Pokkhalavai {Maya. 14, p. 157), Mangala- 
vati {Ava. Mr., 175) find mention in the Jain texts. 
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from which flow the great fourteen rivers. The first two rivers, viz., 
Gafiga and Sindhu flow from the lake Padma situated on the Himavata 
mountain . 12 

In the centre of Bharaha is Mount Vaitaflhya, dividing it into north 
and south. On this mountain there are kingdoms of the Vidyddhara kings. 

The first ocean surrounding Jambudvipa is Lavanoda or the Indian 
ocean . 13 Then comes the continent of Dhatakikhanda which surrounds 
the Lavanoda and is twice in extent. Then we have the Kaloda ocean 
and then Puskaradvipa . 14 In the middle of Puskaradvipa is situated the 
mountain-range Manusottara like a city wall which is the ultima thule of 
the Human World. Thus according to the Jain conception, the Human 
World consists of two and a half continents, viz., Jambudvipa, Dhatakl- 
khanda and half of Puskaradvipa. 

Surrounding Puskara we have various other oceans and continents, 
which are each twice as large as the preceding one. The eighth continent 
is Nandlsaradiva which is described as a land of the gods with beautiful 
gardens. It is mentioned that inert: were fifty two statues of the Arhats 
here which were frequently visited by gods 15 . The last continent is 
S vay am bh uram a r.ia . 18 


12 This mountain is the same as the Himalaya mountain and is known in Pali as Himava, 

Himacala and Himavanta. It is one of the seven mountain-ranges that surround 
Gandhamadana. Seven great Himalayan lakes are also mentioned in Pali litera¬ 
ture, Anottata being the first. Anottata, like the Padma lake of the Jains, is a lotus 
lake with four outlets on its four sides and is identified with Bindusara in the Mahdbhd - 
rata and Manasa sarovara of popular fame (Law, op. cit., pp. 5, 10, 12). 

13 As the Jain texts mention the merchants of Campa and Hatthisisa crossing the Lavaca 

ocean and going out for trades, it seems that Lavaiia was no other ocean than the 
Indian ocean (cf. Ndyd . 8, p. 97 ; 9. p. 121 ; 17 p. 201). LavaQatocean is mentioned 
in the Mahdbhd . VI. 5. 15; VI. *1-6. 

14 Some identify it with a portion of Central Asia commencing from the north of Oxus, 

including Western Tartary, (G. D., p. 163). 

36 Ava. Cu . p. 397 f; Uttard. 77. 9. p. 138. 

10 See Jambu . 1; 4; Also T. S . P ., Vo. II, 3. 552 to 749 ; also ‘some cosmological Ideas of 
the Jainas*, Amulayachandra Sen, /. H. Q,., 1932, pp. 43-48. 
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THE JAIN ARYAN COUNTRIES 


It is stated that when Mahavlra sojourned in the garden of Subhu- 
mibhiiga in Saketa, he declared the following Sutra restricting the move¬ 
ments of the Jain monks : 

“The monks or nuns may wander towards the east as far as Anga- 
Magadha, towards the south as far as KosambI, towards the west as far as 
Thuna and towards the north as far as Kui.iala .” 17 

Later on, king Sampai, who was a great patron of Jain religion, 
made other countries suitable for the movements of the Jain monks, and 
consequently the following twenty five and a half countries were declared 
as Aryan :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 
r>. 
6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

It. 

15 . 

10 . 

17 . 

18 . 
19 . 
‘ 20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 
2JH. 


Kingdom 

Magadha 

Anga 

Vahga 

Kalinga 

KasI 

Kosala 

Kuru 

Kusattii 

I’an cal a 

Jaiigala 

Surattha 

Vidcha 

Vaccba 

Sawlilla 

Malaya 

Vaccba 

Varana 

Dasanna 

Cedi 

Sindhu Sovira 

Surasena 

Bhangi 

Purivaita 

Kunala 

Lacla ( or Ladha) 
Kegaiaddha 


Capital 

Riiyagiha 

Campa 

Tamalitti 

Kancanapura 

Vanarasi 

Saketa 

Gayapura 

Soriya 

Kampillapura 
Ahicchatta 
Baravai 
Mihila 
Kosambi 
Nandipura 
Bhaddilapura 
Vcrada 
Accha 
Mattiyavai 
Suttivai 
Viibhaya 
Mahura 
Pava 
Masapuri 
Savatthi 
Kodivarisa 
Seyaviya 18 


These countries were called Aryan because, it is said that the Tittka - 
yaras , the Gakkavattis , the Baladevas and the Vdsudevas were born here. 


17 Brh. Sii. 1. r>0 ; Also Nisi. Bha. 16. p. 1111, 

18 Patina. 1. 37, p. 55a ; Brh. Bhd . Vr. 1. 3263 ; also Pravacanasdroddhara, p. 446. 
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These great men are said to have attained omniscience in these countries 
and by attending to their preachings a number of peopje were enlight¬ 
ened and had taken to ascetic life , 18 

1. MAGADIIA (RAYAGIHA)* 0 

Magadha, which occupied the district now called Bihar, is a very old 
kingdom and was counted among the sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagavati ,* 1 
the rest being Anga, Vanga, Malaya, Malavaya, Accha, Vaccha, Koccha, 
Padha, Lajha, Vajji, Moli, Kfisi, Kosala, Avaha (?) and Sambhuttara 
(Suhmottara). It was a great centre of activities of Mahavlra and in fact 
it was after the name of this country that the'language in which Mahavlra 
is said to have preached his religion was called ArdhamagadhI. Magadha 
was a holy place for Jains although the Brahmanas were not allowed 
to enter this country, except on a pilgrimage. A Jain pilgrim has aptly 
remarked that according to the Brahmanas, if a crow died in Kiisi, it 
would attain Salvation, but if a human being died in Magadha he would 
be bom as a donkey .* 8 

Rayagiha, or the modern Rajgir, was counted among the ten capital 
cities of India, others being Campa, Mahura, Varanasi, Savatthi, Sakcya 
Kampilla, Kosambi, Mihila and Hatthinaura . 83 Rayagiha was noted 
for its springs known as Mahatavovatirappabha. King Seniya was the 
ruler of Rayagiha. 

Vaibhara and Vipula were well-known hills near Rayagiha where a 
number of Jain ascetics are said to have attained salvation. The 
famous Nalanda was a suburb of Rayagiha. Rayagiha was a centre 
ot trade and the habitat of wealthy people. 

Rayagiha was also known as Giribbaja. The fortifications of both 
Giribbaja and Rayagiha are still extant, four and a half and three miles 
in circumference. The stone walls of Giribbaja are the oldest extant 
stone buildings in India.** 


2. ANGA (CAMPA) 

The Anga dominions which are identical with the country about the 
modern districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr, included at one time 
Magadha. It is included among the sixteen Janapadas. 

Campa, which was situated near modern Bhagalpur, was considered 
among the ten capitals. It was a beautiful and prosperous city in ancient 
India, a detailed description of which is given in the Ovdiya .** 


M Brh. BhS. Vf. 1 . 326S ff. 

*° For all reference of this Section see Chapter IV. 
« 15. 

Il PrdcinatIrthamdld SaAgraha, Pt. I, p. 4. 

>3 Thd. 10. 718; Nisi. SU. 9. IJ). 

>4 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 33* 

»• sa.i. 
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Like Rayagiha, Campa too was frequently visited by Mahavlra and 
his disciples. It is said that when Seniya died, Kuiiiya shifted his capital 
from Rayagiha to Campa. It was in Campa that the seventh and the 
eighth Angas of the Jain canon were explained to Jambu by his teacher 
Ajja Suhamma. Dadhivahana was another powerful sovereign of Campa 
whose daughter Candana became the first female disciple of Mahavlra. 
Like Sammeya, Campa also was considered a holy place by Jains. Campa 
was a big centre of trade and merchants travelled from here as far as 
Mihila, Ahicchatta, Pihumja and other places with their merchandise, 

3 VANGA (TAMALITTI) 

Vanga (eastern Bengal) is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas . 
Vanga was a centre of trade reached by the sea. 

Tamalitti (Tamluk) was a centre of trade and commerce and a great 
sea-port town. It could be reached both by land and water. Tamalitti 
was noted for its fine cloth. Tamali Moriyaputta is mentioned as a well- 
known layman of the city. Tamalittiya is stated to be a scihd of the 
Jain sramanas . 


4 KALINGA (KANCANAPURA) 

Karakanclu is mentioned as the sovereign of Kalihga (Orissa). 
Kancanapura was a centre of commerce and a free trade is mentioned 
between Lanka and this town. 


5 KASf (VARANASI) 


Kasi was included among the sixteen Janapadas ; Kasi and Kosala 
were known for their eighteen confederate kings (ganamjd ), who fought 
against Kfiniya on the side of Geclaga. Kasi was noted for its centre 
of trade. 

Varanasi (Benares) was counted among the ten capitals. It was the 
birthplace of Pasa and was visited by Mahavlra. 

At the time of Hemacandra Kasi or Varanasi are stated to be identi¬ 
cal. 


6 KOSALA (SAGEYA) 

Kosala (Oudh) was included among the sixteen Janapadas . It was the 
birthplace of Ayala, the eighth disciple of Mahavlra. As Mahavlra was 
called Vesaliya, so Usabha was known as Kosaliya, i.e., one who is born 
in Kosala. Like Dasapura and Ujjeni, Kosala was known for its image 
of the Living Lord ( Jwantasdmipadimd ). 

Sageya is identified with modem Ayodhya near Fyzabad and was 
included among the ten capital cities of Jain India. Sageya was visited 
by Pasa and Mahavlra ? 
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7 KURU (GAYAPURA) 

Kuru is identified with Kuruksetra or Thaneshwar. 

Gayapura or Hatthinapura (Hastinapur) was included among the 
ten capital cities of Jain India. Hatthinapura was visited by Mahavira 
and Pasa. 


8 KUSATTA (SORIYA) 

Kusarta was situated in north of Sfirasena (Mathura). 

Soriyapura which is identified with Batesar, near Sakurabad station 
in Agra district, was situated on the bank of the Jumna. Soriyapura 
was the birthplace of Kanha Vasudeva and Aritthanemi. Soriyapura 
was frequented by Mahavira. 

9 PANCALA (KAMPILLAPURA) 

Pancala is identified with Rohilkhand. 

Kampillapura, which is identified with modern Kampil in Farrukha- 
bad district, was situated on the bank of the Ganges. It was included 
among the ten capital cities ofjain India. It is mentioned that Kampilla¬ 
pura was visited by Pasa and Mahavira. 

10 JANG ALA (AHICCHATTA) 

Jangala comprised the tract between the Ganges and north Pancala. 

Ahicchatta, which is identified with modern Ramnagar in Bareilly 
district, was situated to the north-west of Gampa. There was regular 
trade between the two cities. Ahicchatra was considered a holy place 
and was enumerated with Atthavaya, Ujijinta, Gayaggapura, Dhamma- 
cakka and Rahavatta mountain. It is said that Ahicchatta was visited 
by Parsva. 

11 SURATTHA (BARAVAI) 

It is mentioned that Surattha (Kathiawar) was a non-Aryan coun¬ 
try, but from the time of king Samprati it was declared suitable for the 
preachings of the Jain monks. It is said that Kalaka acarya had brought 
here ninety six kings from Persia, and consequently this country was 
divided into six mandalas. Surattha was a centre of trade and 
commerce and a number of merchants used to visit this country. 

Baravai (Dwaravatl) is described as a beautiful and prosperous 
city. To the north-west to the city was situated the mountain Revaya 
(Gimar), which is described as dear to the Dasara kings, where Arittha¬ 
nemi is said to have attained salvation. It is said that Aritthanemi or¬ 
dained a number of persons here including Paumavati, the queen ofKagha 
and the sons of Kai^ha and Baladeva. It is mentioned that, as predicted 
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by Aritthanemi, Baravai was destroyed due to excessive drinking and by 
fire. Baravai was a sea-port and being a centre of trade, was visited by 
various merchants and tradesmen. 

12 VIDEHA (MIHILA) 

Lord Mahavlra was born in Videha which is identified with modern 
Tirhut. 

Mihila,which is identified with Janakpur within the border ofNcpal, 
was included among the ten capital cities of Jain India. It is mentioned 
that this town was visited by Mahavlra and Ajja Mahagiri. 

•13 VACCHA (KOSAMBI) 

Vaccha was known as Vamsa or Vatsa in the Buddhist literature ; 
it was the region near Prayag. 

Kosambi, which is identified with Kosam in Allahabad district, was 
included among the ten capitals of Jain India. It was situated on the 
bank of the river Jumna. It is said that Kosambi was visited by Pasa, 
Mahavlra, Ajja Suhatthi and Ajja Mahagiri. 

King Sayar.uya was a well-known ruler of Kosambi. After he died, 
Udayana ascended the throne and governed the kingdom. 

14 SANDIBBHA OR SANDILYA (NANDIPURA) 

Sandilya may be identified with Sandilla, a town in Oudh. 

Nandipura may be identified with Nundgaon in Oudh. 

15 MALAYA (BHADDILAPURA) 

Malaya, which was located in south of Magadha, was counted among 
the sixteen Janapadas. 

Bliaddilapura, which is identified with the Kuluha hill in the Hazari- 
bagh district, was the birthplace of the tenth Titthayara and was visited 
by Mahavlra, who is said to have passed fifth rainy season here. 

10 VACCHA OR MATSYA (VAIRADA). 

Matsya is identified with modern Alwar and Jaipur territories. 

Vairada is identified with the region forty one miles to the north of 
Jaipur. 


17 VAR AN A OR VARUNA (ACCHA) 

Varava was known by the name of Uccanagara which is identified 
with Bulandshahar in the United Provinces. Uccanagari is mentioned 
as a saha of the Jain sramanas. 

Accha is included among the sixteen Janapadas , 
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18 DAS ANN A (MATTIYAVAI) 

Dasaijna is identified with eastern Malwa. King DasaRRabhadda, 
who was ordained by Mahavira, is said to have reigned in this country. 

Mattiyavai is identified with the country of the Bhojas by the side 
of Par Rasa (Banas). 


19 CEDI (SUTTIMAI) 

King Sisupala was known as the lord of Cedi which is modern 
Bundelkhand. 

Suttimai was located near Banda in the Central Provinces. 

20 SINDH U SO V IRA (VIIBH A YAP ATT AN A) 

According to Abhayadeva, the country of Sovira or modern Sindh 
was situated near the river Sindhu and hence it was known Sindhu- 
Sovira. 

Vlibhaya may be identified with Bhera in the Punjab. 

21 SURASENA (MAHURA) 

Mahura, was the capital of Surasena whicli is identified with the re¬ 
gion round Mathura. Mathura was one of the most ancient places and 
was included among the ten capitals ofjain India. Mathura was a great 
centre of the Jains. It is said that ninety six villages were attached to it, 
where people installed the images of Arhat in their houses and the court¬ 
yards. There was a jewelled thupa in Mathura over which a quarrel is 
recorded to have arisen between Jains and Buddhists. In later literature 
of the Jains, however, five stupas are referred to in Mathura. 

Mathura is said to have been visited by Mahavira, Ajja Mangu and 
Ajja Rakkhiya. Mathura was a centre of heretical ascetics and was 
known for the pilgrimage to the temple of Bha^dira Jakkha . 26 Mathura 
was a centre of trade. People lived here on trade and not on agriculture. 
The goods were carried here by land. There was a free trade between 
Mahura, also known as Uttara Mahura, and Dakkhijia ftjahura or Pa^du 
Mahura. 


22 BHANGI (PAPA) 

Bhaiiga or Bhangi included the districts of Hazaribagh and 
Manbhum. 

Mahavira is said to have attained salvation at Papa. It is said that 
the real name of this place was Apava and after the death of Mahavira 
it came to be called Pava. But this is different from above. 

26 The Vividhatirtha Kalpa (P. 18) mentions the following gardens (vana) in Mathura : 
Lohajangha, Mahu, Billa, Tala, Kuraua, Vinda, Bhandira, Khaira, Kamia, Kola, 
Bahula and Maha. 
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23 PURIVATpA (MASAPURI) 

Masapurl was the capital of Purivatta. Masapuri is mentioned as a 
sShd of the Jain sramanas. 

This country is not identified. 

kunAlA (SAVATTHI) 

It is recorded that the country of Kunala was destroyed by flood*’ 
and after thirteen years of this incident Mahiivira attained kevalahood. 

SavatthI was included among the ten capitals ofjain India, and was 
visited by Pasa and his chief disciple Kesikumara. A historical meeting 
is said to have taken place here between Kcsl and Goyama, the two re¬ 
presentatives of Pasa and Mahiivira respectively. SavatthI was visited 
by Mahiivira frequently. 

Savitlhl was six leagues north of Siikcta and was situated on the bank 
of Aciravati . 28 


25 LAnilA (KOMVARISA) 

Laffha or Raffha, which comprised the modern District of Hoogly, 
Howrah, Bankura, Burdwan and the east portion of Midnapur, was in¬ 
cluded among the sixteen Janapadas. This country was divided into 
Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhfimi. It is said that there were very few 
villages in this country and its inhabitants were generally hostile to the 
ascetics. Mahiivira travelled in this country and had to undergo much 
suffering. 

It is said that Ciliiya, a Mlcccha king, was reigning in Koffivarisa 
who joined the order under Mahiivira in Siiketa. Koffivarisa is identified 
with modern Dinajpur. 

25J KEYAIADDHA (SEYAVIYA) 

Most probably Jainism did not penetrate the whole of this country 
and perhaps a few people came under the sphere ofjain influence and so 
half of this country is included among Aryan countries. Kekaya was 
situated at the base of Nepala in the north-cast of SavatthI and should be 
considered different from Kekaya of the Rdmdyana in the north. 

Seyaviya was visited by Mahiivira, who having crossed the Ganges 
proceeded to Surabhipura from here. Seyaviya is identified with Setavya 
of the Buddhists. 


Gf. the Pali legends record that Anathapindika, the famous donor of the Jetavana 
monastery in Sravasti lost eighteen crores by the action of river Aciravati ; 
Dhamnipada A . Ill, p. 10 ; also Vol. I, p. 300. 

*8 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 40. 




CHAPTER 111 


MAHlVlRA’S itinerary 

Mahavlra was thirty years old when with the permission of his elder 
brother Nandivardhana and other relatives, he renounced the world and 
with a divine garment ( devadussa ) left Kundaggama in the dark of mirga - 
strsa on the tenth day in winter. Followed by thousands of people, 
Mahavlra reached the garden of Nayasam.lavana, which lay in the out¬ 
skirts of Kuiujaggama, to the north-cast direction where the renunciation 
ceremony was performed with great pomp. 

FIRST YEAR 

The same day in the evening Mahavlra left Nayasamla and set out 
for Kummaragama. There were two routes leading to Kummara, one 
by water and another by land. Mahavlra preferred the latter and having 
reached there, stood in meditation. Mahavlra was caused trouble here 
by a cowherd who took him to be a thief and wanted to hit him. Next 
day Mahavlra proceeded to Kollaka Sannivesa where he broke his fast. 
From there he proceeded to Moraga Sannivesa and sojourned in a her¬ 
mit age. Next day Mahavlra left Moraga Sannivesa and after a period 
of eight mouths returned to the same place again. He put up here in a 
hut, but he had to leave this place very soon. Then Mahavlra proceeded 
to AHhiyagfima and sojourned in the shrine of Sfilapani. Here Sfila- 
pfini Jakkha is said to have caused manifold trouble to Mahavlra which 
he endured patiently and passed first rainy season in Atthiyagama. 


SECOND YEAR 


From Atthiyagami Mahavlra set out for Moraga Sannivesa again 
where lived an ascetic named Acchandaka. Then Mahavlra proceeded 
to Vacala, which was divided into Ultaravacala and Dakkhinavacala, 
and between them flowed the rivers Suvannakiila and Ruppakula. Ma¬ 
havlra was going from Dakkhiriavacala to llttaravacala when the 
remaining half 1 of his garment was caught in the thorns on the bank of 
Suvannakula, and from this time it is said that the Teacher went about 
flaked. Now there were two routes to Uttaravacala, one passing right 
through the hermitage named Kanakakhala and another from outside it. 
The former, which was more difficult, was chosen by Mahavlra, where he 
was caused much trouble by a poisonous serpent. From here Mahavlra 
proceeded to Seyaviya, which lay near the above hermitage and where he 
was received by king Paesi. Then the Teacher crossed the Ganges and 


1 The first half was already given to a Brahma^a in the garden Nayasaflda before 
Mahavlra left for Kummaragama. 
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reached Surabhipura and from there proceeded to Thunaka Sannivesa 
and stood in meditation there. Then Mahavlra reached Rayagiha and 
sojourned in a weaver’s shed in Nalanda where he passed second rainy 
season. Here Gosala met him and the two of them left for Kollaga. 

THIRD YEAR 

From Kollaga Mahavlra and Gosala proceeded to Suvannakhalaya, 
then to Bajnbhanagama and then to Campa where the Teacher passed 
third rainy season. 

FOURTH YEAR 

From Campa Mahavlra and Gosala reached Kalaya Sannivesa 
and thence to Pattakalaya. It is stated that Gosala was insulted at these 
places for his misbehaviour. Then both reached Kumaraya Sannivesa, 
where Mahavlra stood in meditation in the garden Camparamanijja. 
Then both travelled to Corfiga Sannivesa where they were taken to be 
spies and were made prisoners. From here Mahavlra and Gosala pro¬ 
ceeded to Pitthicampo where the Teacher passed fourth rainy season. 

FIFTH YEAR 

From Pitthicampa Mahavlra and Gosala proceeded to Kayahgala. 
Here some ascetics were staying with their families. Gosala is said to have 
maltreated them and was punished for his misdemeanour. Then both 
reached Savatthi and then proceeded to Haledduga. Here there was a 
big turmeric tree where Mahavlra stood in meditation and his feet are 
said to have burnt by fire. Then both readied Nahgala where Mahavlra 
stood in meditation in the Vasudeva temple. Here again Gosala was 
punished for his misdemeanour. They then proceeded to Avattagama 
where Mahavlra stood in meditation in the Baladcva temple. Gosala 
was taken to task and punished again. Then both reached Coraya Sanni¬ 
vesa. From there both journeyed to Kalambuka Sannivesa where both 
were tied by Kalahasti and were beaten ; later on, they were set at liberty 
by his brother Megha who is said to have seen Mahavlra in Khattiya- 
kuruja. Then both proceeded to the country of Laclha where Mahavlra 
had to endure various kinds of painful sufferings. Then the two of them 
reached Punnakalasa where some robbers made an attempt on Mahavira’s 
life with sword. From there both journeyed to the city of Bhaddiya where 
the Teacher passed fifth rainy season. 

SIXTH YEAR 

From Bhaddiya Mahavlra and Gosala proceeded to Kayalisama- 
gama, then to Jambusa^da and then to Tambaya Sannivesa. Then they 
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reached Kuviya Sannivesa where they were taken as spies and were taken 
prisoners ; later on, both were released by two sisters named Vijaya and 
Pragalbha. 

Now Gosala refused to move in the company of Mahavlra and said 
that since he had to bear insult every now and then, he would like to go 
his own way. So Mahavlra left for Vesali and, having reached there, stood 
in meditation in a blacksmith’s shed. It is mentioned that the black¬ 
smith, seeing Mahavlra naked, ran to hit him. Then Mahavlra travelled 
towards Gamaya Sannivesa where he was honoured by Vibhclaka Jakkha. 
From here Mahavlra proceeded to S alias ay agama, and was caused trou¬ 
ble by the demoness Kataputana. Here Gosala joined Mahavlra again 
after six months. Finally Mahavlra visited Bhaddiya, and passed 
sixth rainy season there. 

SEVENTH YEAR 

Then Mahavlra and Gosala travelled in the country of Magadha 
and the Teacher passed seventh rainy season in Alabhiya. 

EIGHTH YEAR 

/ 

From Alabhiya both proceeded to Kundaga Sannivesa where Maha¬ 
vlra stood in meditation in the temple of Vasudeva. It is mentioned that 
Gosala was beaten here for his misbehaviour. Then both set out for 
Maddanagama and sojourned in the Baladeva temple. Then both 
journeyed to Bahusalagagama where Mahavlra was caused trouble by 
Salejja vanamantarl. From here both proceeded to the capital Lohag- 
gala where the royal servants took them to be spies of the enemy and tied 
them. Later on, both were set free by Uppala who is said to have arrived 
there from Atthiyagama. Afterwards both proceeded to Purimatala 
where Mahavlra stood in meditation in the garden of Sagadamuha. From 
there they proceeded to Urujaga and from there journeyed to Gobhumi. 
At last both reached Rayagiha and the Teacher passed eighth rainy 
season here. 

"- 1 ' NINTH YEAR 

From Rayagiha Mahavlra and Gosala proceeded to Ladha, a non- 
Aryan country and travelled in Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi, where 
Mahavlra had to undergo all sorts of tortures. Sometimes people surround¬ 
ed him and set dogs upon him uttering *cu cu.' Mahavlra could not get 
any shelter here ; he passed ninth rainy season in this country.* 


* At P&kbira in the Manbhum district, a colossal naked figure of Vlra under the name 
of Pbirara is still worshipped by the people {Pist. GV*. of Mcnlfim, p. 61 ), 
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TENTH YEAR 

From Laclha Mahavira and Gosala journeyed to Siddhatthapura 
and from there proceeded to Kummagama. Then both returned to 
Siddhatthapura. Here Gosala again severed his connection with Maha¬ 
vira and reached SavatthI. Mahavira left for Vesali where the republi¬ 
can king Sankha is said to have saved him from the trouble caused by 
the town-children. Then Mahavira crossed the river Gandai by boat and 
reached Vaniyagama and then proceeded to SavatthI where the Teacher 
passed tenth rainy season. 


ELEVENTH YEAR 

From SavatthI Mahavira left for Sanulatthiyagama and then pro¬ 
ceeded to Dadhabhumi, a land of the Mlccchas. From here the Lord pro¬ 
ceeded to Pet.ihalagama and stood in meditation in the garden of Pedhala 
in the shrine of Polasa. Mahavira is said to have suffered extreme pains 
in this land. From here the Teacher journeyed to Valuyagama, Subho- 
ma, Succhctta, Malaya and finally to Hatthislsa. At all these places 
Mahavira .had to suffer extreme torture. Then Mahavira set out for 
Tosali where he was taken to be a robber and was hit hard. Then the 
Teacher journeyed to Mosali, where he was taken to be a robber and was 
brought to the king’s court, but was released. From here Mahavira re¬ 
turned to Tosali where again he was caused trouble and was actually 
to be hanged but was luckily rescued by Tosali Ksatriya. Then Mahavira 
set out for Siddhatthapura from where lie proceeded to Vayaggama. 
At all these places Mahavira is said to have endured pains and tortures 
for a period of six month?. From Vayaggama the venerable ascetic 
proceeded to Alabhiya and then journeyed to Seyaviya and then pro¬ 
ceeded towards SavatthI. Then the Teacher set out for KosambI, Vana- 
rasi, Rayagiha, Mihila and finally passed eleventh rainy seasons in 
Vesali. 

TWELFTH YEAR 

From Vasali theTeachcr reached Sumsgumarapura and then proceed¬ 
ed to Bhogapura. Then he left for Nandiggama and from there journeyed 
to Mendhiyagama. Then Mahavira proceeded to KosambI, where he 
received his alms after a period of four months. From KosambI Mahavira 
set out for Sumangalgama, and then he proceeded to Palayagama. From 
here the Teacher reached Campa and passed twelfth rainy season 
here. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR 

From Campa Mahavira reached Jambhiyagama, and then journeyed 
to Mendhiyagama. Then he proceeded to Chammanigama where a 
cow-herd is §aid to have thrust iron nails into his ears. Mahavira, arrived 
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at Majjhima Pava in this condition when the nails were removed from 
his ears. From here the Teacher travelled towards Jambhiyagama where 
on the northern bank of the river Ujjuvaliya, in the farm of the householder 
Samaga, under a sala tree, in north-east of the Veyavatta shrine, after a 
period of 12 years, 6 months and 15 days, Mahavira attained omniscience 
(,kevala ) on the bright tenth day of vaisdkha} 

After Mahavira attained kevalhood, a samavasarana (religious con¬ 
ference) was held on the bank of the river Ujjuvaliya, but it is said that 
the first preaching of Mahavira remained unsuccessful. Then after tra¬ 
versing twelve yojanas, Mahavira is said to have returned to Majjhima 
Pava where the second samavasarana was convened in the garden of Mahii- 
sena. Here, after a long discussion on various religious and philosophic 
points, Mahavira ordained the eleven learned Brahmins mentioned al¬ 
ready. 4 

Thus we see that after twelve years of severe penance and meditation 
Mahavira attained omniscience a* the age of forty two, and lived there¬ 
after for thirty years to preach his religion. According to the Kalpasutra, 1 
since Mahavira renounced the life of a householder, he spent forty two 
rainy seasons at the following places. He stayed the first rainy season in 
Atthiyaggama, three rainy seasons in Campa and Pitthicampa, and eight 
in Vasfdi and Vaniyagama. These twelve rainy seasons Mahavira passed 
during his ascetic life before lie attained omniscience. Then during the 
thirty years of his career as a Teacher, Mahavira spent four rainy seasons 
in Vesfdi and Vaniyagama, fourteen in Rayagiha and Nalanda, six in 
Mithila, two in Bhaddiya, one in Alabhiya, one in Paniyabhiimi, one in 
Sfi vattliT and one in the town of Pava in the office of the survey-ministers of 
king iiatlhivfda which was the last rainy season of the Teacher. 

Thus* the Kalpasutra''s authority on the itinerary of Mahavira is 
ancient and fairly reliable. It is evident from the Kalpasutra that the 
ground which Mahavira covered during his ascetic life is roughly byBihar, 
a part of northern-western Bengal and a part of eastern U. P. The 
tradition which mentions his visit to Vitibhaya, which according to the 
Jain tradition was the capital of Sindhu Sovira, to preach to king Uddii- 
yana, is of very doubtful veracity. The earliest reference to this visit is 
found in the Bhagavaii and later on certain Curnis perpetuate the tradition. 
It is quite possible that in later times, when Jainism spread to Western 
India, the Jains did come ip contact with the people of Sindhu Sovira, 
and to prove that their connection with that part of the country was not 
new, the story of Mahavlra’s visit seems to have originated. In this con¬ 
nection it is interesting to note that Buddhism, when it spread to the Punjab 


8 Ava. Mr . 458-527 ; Ava. Bha. Ill ; Ava. cu. pp. 268-Z23 ; Katja . 5; Aia. II. 3 Culita 
Bhag. 15. 

* Haif a. Ti. 6.121; Ava. J*ir. 640 ff. 
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and beyond, produced a literature which expressly mentions Buddha visit¬ 
ing those far off lands, which as a matter of fact seems to be quite absurd 
and analogous process, though on much lesser scale is evident in the Jain 
scriptures. Jainism, however, never spread outsides the confines of India, 
neither there is proof that it gained a foot-hold in the Punjab at any 
time. Hence Jainism had very few opportunities to sanctify the places 
in the Punjab with the presence of its Tirthankaras. 



CHAPTER IV 


GEOGRAPHICAL LEXICON 

In order to arrange systematically the mass of geographical material 
in the Jain canons and their commentaries, we have felt it advisable to 
place it in a^habetical order, together with their descriptions as given in 
the Jain texts, their places of references and identification and location 
wherever possible. 


I 


Abbuya—a mountain > 

Abbuya is mentioned with Pabhasa where sankhadi (a feast) was cele¬ 
brated. 1 

Abbuya is identical with Mount Abu in the Sirohi State of Rajputana. 
It is one of the five sacred hills of the Jains, others being Satrunjaya, Samet 
Sikhar, Girnar and Candragiri. 8 

Abhira—a country 

This country was visited by Ajja Samiya 3 and Vairasami. 4 
Abhira was situated in Daksiriapatha and Tera (Tagara) was a 
beautiful city of this country. 6 

Acalaggdma—city 

Acalaggama was situated in Magadha. 8 A royal road ( rdyapaha) 
is mentioned in Ayalaggama. 7 Its exact situation is not known. 

Acalapura—a town ( ahitthdna ) 

Acalapura was situated in Abhira. The rivers Kaiflia and Benija 
flowed near the town, and between them was the Island Bambhadiva, a 
habitat of five hundred tavasas.* 

It is identified with modern Ellichpur in Berar. 


» Bth.Bhd., 1-3160. 

* Dcy, G. /)., p. 10. 

* Ava. Ti.y p. 514a ; unless otherwise stated such references should be taken to the com* 

mentary of Malayagiri. 

^ Ava. Cii.y p. 397* 

r> Bfhatkathdkoia 138* 39f; 56-52. For the race of the Abhiras see Bhandarkar 
Vaifnavim, Saitrism , etd. } p. 37. 

8 Uttard. Ti.y 18, p. 243 ; also cf. Mararia. 449, p. 126a. 

T Vasu.y p. 197. 

1 Pivfa Mr., 503 ; Ava . P* 514a ; Nandi) p. 50a. 
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Acchd —a kingdom 

Accha is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
and the sixteen Janapadas ; Vara$a or Varu$a was its capital. 

Accha may be identified with the region round Bulandshahar in 
United Provinces (sec Varava). 

Adamba ? ( Ambada ) —a country § 

Ambada is mentioned along with Bahali, Ilia, Joriaga, Pallava and 
Suvamtiabhumi. Usabha, the first Tlrlhatikara , is said to have travelled 
these countries. 8 * 

(See infra Ambat.la). 

Addapura ( Ardrakapura—a city) 

Addapura was situated in a non- Aryan country ( meecchavisaya ). King 
Ardraka was ruling over here. He is mentioned to be a contemporary 
of king Scniya and to have sent him presents. 10 

11 cannot be located. However, Adra, an important railway station 
is situated in the Manbhum district in Bengal. 

Adi or Ail- a river 

Adi or Avi is one of the five great tributory rivers of the Ganges, 
others being Jautui, SaraQ, Kosi and Main. 11 * 

Adi or Ay I seems to lie the same as Erfwai or Aciravati or Ajiravati 
which is mentioned as one of the five great rivers in Pali literature, and 
may be identified with Rapti in Oudh. 

Ahicchattd—a city 

Ahicchatta was the capital of Jangala, which is included among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. 

This city was situated to the north-east? (north-west) of Camp a, and 
was a business centre. 13 It is mentioned as a holy place along withAttha- 
vaya, Ujjinta, Cayaggapura, Dhammacakka and Rahavatta. Parsvana- 
tha was worshipped here by Dharariendra. 13 

According to the Vividhatirthakalpa y bankhavai was another name of 
Ahicchatra. 14 * It was also called Pratyagraratha 16 or Sivapurl. 16 

8 Ava. Mr., 330. 

10 1 Suya. II. (>. 

U Thd. 5. 470. 

15 Ndyd. 15, p. 153. 

13 Acd . Mr. 335. 

14 p. 14. 

14 Abhidhdna. IV. 20. 

16 Kalpa. 0, p. 107. 
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According to the Mahdbhdrata , northern Pancala had its capital at 
Ahicchatra or Chatravatl, while southern Pancala at Kampilya. 
Ahicchatra is identical with modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly district. 11 

Akkasthali 

Akkasthali and Anandapura are mentioned as two different places. 18 
Akkatthala was one of the five places mentioned in Mathura, others 
being Virathala, Paumatthala, Kusatthala, and Mahathala. 19 

Alabhiyd—a city 

It is said that Alabhiya was a centre of the samanovdsagas 30 and was 
visited by Mahavira. 21 From here he proceeded to Kundaka San- 
nivesa. 22 At another time he travelled here from Vayaggama and 
proceeded to Seyavtya. 23 Alabhiya was also visited by Gosala. 24 

Alabhiya is mentioned as Alavl ; n Buddhist literature and was located 
thirty yojanas from SavatthI and twelve yojanas from Benares. It lay 
between SavatthI and Rajagiha and Buddha spent rainy season here. 25 

Alasanda—a country 

It is said that Bharata conquered this country (see Afiga). 

In Milindapaftha Alasanda is mentioned with China, Benares, Gand- 
hara and other countries. 28 The Mahdvamsa refers to the town of Alasanda 
which was the chief city of the Yona territory. 27 

It is identified with the town of Alexandria founded by Alexander 
near Kabul in the Paropanisadae country. 28 

Amalakappd—a city 

It is mentioned that Amalakappa was visited by Pasa 29 and Maha¬ 
vira. _ . 

Amalakkappa is identical with Allakappa of Buddhist literature. 
Perhaps Allakappa lay not very far from Vcthadipa, 80 which is stated to 
be situated on the way from Masfir in Shahabad district to Vaisall. 

n c. A. G. pp. 413, 705 
18 .Vim. Cm., 11. p. 23 (MSS). 

Vivi. p. 18. 

10 Bhag.y 11.12. 

81 See Supra, p. 259. 

88 Ibid. 

81 Ava. JVir., 516. 

8 * Ibid., 15 ; also Uvd. 5. 

85 Malalasekara, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names , under “Alavi;’ * also see P.H . A . /., p. 100 ; 

Hoernle, Uvd Appendix, pp. 51-53 notes. 

88 Milindapaftha. p. 327. 

XXIX. 39. 

88 Mahdvamsa trans., p. 194; see also Dr. Sylvain Levi’s article “Alexander and Alexandria 
in Indian Literature,” /. H. Q,., 1936, p. 121 ff. 

Ndyd. II, p. 222. Raya. Su.,\ ; Ava. Cii., II, 196. 
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Anandapura—a city 

Anandapura was situated near the mountain-range of Vindhya. 81 
It was a centre of trade where goods were carried by land route, by carts 
and other vehicles. It is said that the walls of the city were made of 
bricks. 88 The citizens of Anandapura visited the river Saraswatl and 
celebrated feast there. 31 Anandapura was a centre of Jain monks, 84 who 
arc said to have travelled from here to Mathura. 86 

Anandapura is identified with Vadnagar in northern Gujcrat, 
seventy miles south of Sidhpur. 98 

Andha—a country 

Andhra was considered as a non-Aryan country, but king Sampai 
is said to have opened it for movement of the Jain monks, along with the 
countries of Surattha, Dravida, Maharastra and Kudukka. 37 

It is said that the people of Andha were known for I heir cruel dis¬ 
position {akuramata) . 38 Rice was called here idaku . 3U 

Andhradcsa is the country between the Godavari and the Krishna 
including the district of Krishna. 40 

Andhapura—a city 

It is said that king Anandha was ruling over this city. 41 
Andhapura is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas. It was the capital 
of Andhra and was situated on the Telaviiha river. 43 

Anga—a kingdom 

Anga is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas and was included 
among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries withCampa as its capital. 

Afigaloka is mentioned together with the countries of Simhala, Bab- 
bara, Cilayaloka, Javanadlva, Arabaka, Romaka, Alasanda and Kaccha 
which were conquered by Bharata. 43 

In Buddhist literature, Anga is included among the sixteen Mahd - 
janapadas . 44 


*1 Pinda. Nir.g l i.. S3, p. 31. « Ibid., 1. 3150. 

** Brh. Bhd. Vr. 1. 1000; i/W., 1. 1123. 3 * ** Suva. Cm., p. 253. 

* 6 Niu. Ctl.j p. 5. p. 431. 
w 6’. /)., p. 0. 

87 Brh. Bhd ., 1.3289 ; Nisi. Cm., 5, p. 438. 

88 Vya.BhJ., 7. 120, p. 21a ; also rf. Mahdbhd . IV. 119 where Andhras arc described as a 

l ude i are. 

M Brh . Bhd. Vr., PI., 57. 

40 U. E. B ., p. 02 ; also V. II. A. /., pp. 78, 258. 

41 Brh . Bhd ., 4. 5220. 

41 I,‘ p. Ill ; C. E. B ., p. 21. 

48 Jambu. Su 52, p. 217 a ; Ava. Cu., p. 191. 

44 The countries mentioned are Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Ceti, Variisa. 
Kuril. Panciila, Macrha, Surasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara and Kamhoja; An^uttaru 
I, p. 213. , 5 
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It is identical with the country about the modern districts of lihagal- 
pur and Monghyr. 48 

AHjana — a mountain 

This mountain is referred to in the Avasyaka Curni . 4 * 

Afijana Pavvaya is one of the six peaks of the Himalaya from which 
rose the five great rivers and round which were the seven lakes. 47 It 
is identified with the Suleiman range in the Punjab. 48 

Antarafijiyd or Aniaraitji—a city 

Antaranjiya is mentioned in the Thdndnga . 40 Antaranjiya is 
mentioned as a sdhd of the Jain sramanas in the Kalpasxitra . ft0 

It may be identified with Atranji-khcra situated on the right bank 
of the Kali nadi, four miles to the south of Karsfina and eight miles 
to the north of Etah. 51 

Aojjhd , Avajjhd or Ujjhd 53 —a city 

Aojjha was the capital of Kosala which is included among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. 

Aojjha is described as the birthplace of the second and fourteenth 
Tlrthankaras . 6S (See also Ikkhagabhumi ; Kosala ; Saketa ; Vintta; 
Visfiha). 

During the Buddhist period, Ayojjha on the Sarayu was the capital 
of Daksitia Kosala, while that of Uttara Kosala was Savatth! on the 
Rapti. The capital cities of Kosala were Savatth! and Sakc*a. Ayodhya 
is about four miles from Fyzabad and phonetically corresponds to modern 
Oudh. 84 

Apdpd y Majjhimd Pdvd or Paid—a city 

It is said that Mahavlra travelled here from Ghamfini and proceeded 
to Jambhiyagama where he attained kevalahooA at the bank of the river 
Ujjuvaliya. 86 
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8, p. 231. 

C» A. G. I.,p. 418f. 
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According to the VividhatlrthakaIpa, 1 * Majjhimapava was called 
Apavapurl but since Mahavira died here, it was changed into Pavapurl. 

It is identified with Pawapurl seven miles to the east of Bihar town 
in Bihar.” 

Arakkhuri — a city 

It is stated that Arakkhuri was situated on the border ( paccanlanagara ) 
of Campa.* 8 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Arilthapura or Ritthapura—a city 

Aritthapura is mentioned in the commentary of the Panhavdgarana 
Aritthapura is mentioned in Pali literature. It was the capital city 
of the Sivi kingdom. It lay on the road from Mithila to Paficala. 8J 

Asitagiri—a mountain 

This mountain was situated near Ujjeiji. 61 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Asivovaddava—a city 

It is mentioned in the commentary of the Utlarddhyayana , M 
Its exact location is unknown. 

Atthdvaya—a mountain 

It is said that Usabha attained salvation at this mountain. 6 ® Attlui- 
vaya was also visited by Goyama. 64 (See also Ahicchattii). 

It is mentioned that this mountain was connected with Vcyadcjha 
and was eight yojanas in height and at its foot flowed the river Niyadi. 6 * 
A description of this mountain is given in the Trisastiialdkdpurusaca- 
rita .° 8 It was called Astiipada because around it eight steps were made. 
It was also known as Hariidri, Kailasa and Sphatikadri. 

At(havaya is identical with Kailasa which is Kangrinpoche of the 
Tibetans, situated about twenty five miles to the north of Manasarovara 
beyond Gangri. 68 


*• p. 44. 

67 Jhst. Gaz- Pat tut* 

68 At a. Nir., 1297 ; also sec Nay a. II, p. 229 ; Vasu. p. 70. 

58 4, p. 88 ; see also Vasu., p. 364 f. 

60 MaJaJasekara, op. tit under “Ari<4hapura. ,, 

61 Ava.Nir., 1304. The Vasu . (p. 284) also mentions Asiyagiri, but it was situated in 
Kosala. 

•* J, p. 5. 

63 Jambu. Su., 70., p. 278. 

8 * Ava. Nir., 307. ; also Uttara . Cu., p. 186. 

Vasu,, pp. 309. 338. 


(5 0 Vol. I, 6-78 ff., p. 332 ff. 
07 Ibid., p. 370. 

88 G. D p. 82. 
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Atfhiyaggdma—a village 

The older name of Atthiyaggama was Vaddhamana, where a temple 
was built upon an enormous heap of bones (afthi) of the people and hence 
it came to be known as AMhiyaggama. Mahavlra is said to have journeyed 
to this place from Moraga Sannivesa. The river Veyavai flowed neat 
this village. Mahavlra is said to have passed first rainy season at this 
place. 68 

Dr. Law identifies it with Hatthigama which lay on the high road 
from Vaisali to Pava. 78 

Avaha—a kingdom 

Avaha is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas in the Bhaga- 
vatl . n 

It is not identified. 

Avakkhanda or Avarankada (?) 

Avakkhanda is mentioned as an unholy place ( kutitha ). T1 
The text seems to be corrupt and hence the place cannot be identified. 

Avantv—a kingdom 

Ujjeril was the capital of Avanti (sec Ujjeni). 

AvantI roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar and adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. Avanti was divided into two parts : 
the northern part had its capital at Ujjetii, and the southern part, call¬ 
ed Avanti Daksinapatha, had its capital at Mahissatl or Mahismati. 73 

Avarakaiikd—a city 

It is stated that Avarakahka was situated in the Dhayaikhafldadiva, 74 
a mythical region. 

It is not identified. 

Amtlagdma—a village 

Mahiivira is stated to have journeyed to this place from Nangala and 
proceeded to Coraya Sannivesa from here. 7 * 

Its exact situation is not known. 


68 See Supra., p. 257. 

70 Mahavlra : His Life and Teachings , p. 33. 
tl See Supra. 

7* NU. Cm., 11, p. 686. 

Bhandarkar, Charmichael Lectures , 1918, p. 64. 
Ndyd., 10, p. 185 f. 

75 See Supra., p. 258. 
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Bdhala—a country 

This country was noted for its horses ; 1# barley-meal (satin) is 
mentioned as a common food here.” 

It is the same as Vahlka situated in the plains of the Punjab alongside 
Madra desa, between the Chcnab and Sutlej. 18 

Bahali—a country 

Takkhasila was the capital of Bahali. 18 It is said that Usabha en¬ 
trusted the kingdom of Vinita to Bharata and that of Bahali to Bahubali, 
and renounced the throne. 8U It was a non-Aryan country and the maid¬ 
servants were brought from here. 81 

It is the same as Vahlika and is identified with Balkh in modern 
Afghanistan. (See also Adamba). 

Bahusdlaga—a village 

It is said that Maliavira journeyed to this place from Maddapa and 
proceeded to the capital Lohaggala. 8 * 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Bambhadlva—an island 

It is said that Bambhadiva was situated between the rivers Kapha 
and Beppa, where five hundred monks arc said to have joined the Jain 
order of ascetics. These tavasas 83 were the forerunners of the Bambha- 
diviga sdhd of the Jain sramanas mentioned in the Kalpas fi/ra. si 
Its exact location is not known. 

Bambhanagdma—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira journeyed to this place from Suvappakha- 
laya and proceeded to Campa. 88 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Bambhatthalaya — a city 

It is stated that the sixth 'Tlrlhahkara received his first alms here. 89 


Am Mir., p. 070. 

" Am. 77., Lb P. la- 

1* Dr. Motichand’s article; Geographical and Economic Studies in the MaliabharaU 
J. V. P. $. Vol. XVII, pt. I, pp. 40 f. 

»• Ava. Cu., p. 180. 
so Jbid.,p. 100. 

Si Maya., 1, p. 21. 

** See Supra., p. 26!). 

** Ava. ft-, p. 514a. 

*» 8, p. 233. 

•* See Supra., p. 258. 

8 * Ava. Mir., 323. 
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It seems that Bambhatthalaya was another name of Hatthinuura. 
It is said in the Vasudevahindi that wherever the venerable ascetic Usabha 
travelled in Hatthinapurafor alms, people made a jewel-scat (; manipldhiyd ) 
in his honour and since then came into being Bambhatthala. 87 

Banndsd—a river 

It is said that the corn was cultivated by flood in this river. 88 
Several rivers of this name arc noticed. It is difficult to identify 
this river. 

Baravai — a city 

Baravi (Dvaravati) was the capital of Surattha which is counted 
among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Baravi is described 
in several texts of the Jains and mentioned as nineyojatias in extension 
and twelve in length, surrounded by the stone walls. 88 To the north-east 
ofthc city was located the mountain Revaya 80 and nearby was the Nanda- 
navana garden with the shrine of Surappia Jakkha. 81 

Baravai was the home of Andhagavanhi” and Kariha Vasudcva. 88 
It is said that Baravai was destroyed by the sage Divayana due to the 
excessive drinking of the Yadava princes. 84 

Baravai was a centre of trade 85 and people travelled here from 
Nepfila pattanaf?) by boats (ndvd). ee 

In the Vasudevahindi, Baraga is mentioned as a chief town of the four 
Janapadas, viz., Anattha, Kusattha, Surattha and Sukkarattha. 87 Ac¬ 
cording to the Mahdbhdrata, on account of the pressure of Jariisandha, 
Krsna left Mathura and founded the city of Dvaraka near the mountain 
Raivataka. 88 

Baravai is identified with modern Junagadh situated very near the 
Raivataka hills and is different from Dvaraka on the sea-shore. 88 

Bennd—a river 

The city of Bennayacja was situated on the bank of the river Benifii. 100 
It is identified with the Wain Gangfi in the Central Provinces. It is 
a tributary of the Godavari. 101 

IT p. 165; cf. C. A. C. I., pp. 306-18. 

II Brh. Bha. Vr., 1. 1239. 

I* See e.g., Naya., It, p. 68 ; Anta., 1, p. 4f; Nirya. It; B{h. Bha., 1. 1123. 

0° Naya 5, p. (58. •* Ibid., p. Cu 

Anta., 1. p. 4f. •* Naya., 5, p. 08. 

0* Anta., 5, p. 25 ; also Ava. Nir. 325 ; Ava. Cii. t II, p, 19. 

Ava. Cu., p. 553. 

Nisi. Cu., p. 110 (Mss). 

“ T P* 77 • 

Sabha. 14,; for the description of Dvarak5, see op. cit.. 57; Harivnihia (II 58) • 
see also Ghafa Jdtaka (No. 434), IV, p. 82 ff. ' 

•8 N. K. Bhattasali, I. II. ()., 1934 ; pp. 041-50. 

l°° Ava. Cu., p. 547, Dist. Ga$. Bhandard > 1908, pp. 240 ff. 
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Bennayada or Venmyada — a city 

The city was situated on the bank of the Henna and hence it was call¬ 
ed Bennayada. 103 It was a centre of trade and the merchants landed 
here with various merchandise while returning from Parasakfila. 103 It 
is said that Bennayada was visited by Seniya when he was a prince. 104 

According to the Bjhatkathdkosa , Yinvatatapura was located in 
Virata . 105 

Bhaddilapura — a city 

Bhaddilapura was the capital of Malaya which is counted among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It is said that Bhaddilapura was 
visited by Aritthanemi, 6 and was the birthplace of the tenth 7 ittha- 

yara™ . 

It is identified with Bhadia, a village near Kuluha hill about six 
miles from Huntcrganj in the Hazaribagh district, which sometimes back 
was reputed as the birthplace of the tenth Tirlhankara , but curiously 
enough it is now entirely unknown to the jams. 108 

Bhaddiya—a city 

It is said that Mahavira passed two rainy seasons here. He is 
said to have journeyed here from Punnakalasa and proceeded to Kayalig- 
gama ; at another time he travelled here from Sfdislsa and proceeded to 
Magadha. 103 

Bhaddiya was a city in the Anga kingdom and was visited by 
Buddha 110 

It is identified with modern Monghvr. 111 
Bhanga or Bhahgi—a kingdom 

Bhanga is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countiies 
with Pilva as the capital. 

Bhanga is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (II. .‘11. 1 I). It included 
the districts of Hazaribagh and Manbhum. 113 

101 Anu. Su 130, p. 137. 

10 * Uttara. Ti. p. 64. 

Ava. Ct7., p. 646. 

10 s 80.70f. 

100 Anta.y 3, p. 7f. 

107 Ava. Nir 383. 

101 Dist.Oaz . Hazaribagh, p. 202. 

See Supra, p. 259. 

no Dhammapada A ., Vol. I, p. 384. 

in Rahul Sankrityayana, Vinaya Pifaka p. 248n. 

11 * p.379. 
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Bhansuruldya (?) 

It is mentioned in the Nisitha Cfirni. It is said that at the time of 
the feasts the bahuraja ascetics assembled here. 11 * 

The text seems to be corrupt and hence it cannot be identified. 

Bharukacchaharaiii—a village 

This village was situated in Surattha . 114 
Its exact location is not known. 

Bharuyakaccha—a city 

Bharuyakaccha was a centre of trade and is quoted as an example of 
donamukha , where goods were carried by land route as well as water route . 116 
Bharuyakaccha was visited by acarya Vairabhui . 118 Here people 
celebrated the feast in honour of Kuncjalamentha, a vanamantara god , 117 
who is said to have built the tank Bhuyatalaya to the north of the city . 118 

The distance between Ujjeni and Bharuyakkacha is said to have been 
twenty five yojanas, which was traversed by Lohajangha, an errand- 
carrier of Pajjoya in one day . 118 

According to the VividhaFirthakalpa , Bharuaccha was the beauty of 
Lada . 120 

Bharukaccha is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas. It was a sea-port 
town from which the ships used to sail for different countries. 

It is identified with modern Broach . 121 

Bheranda 

It is said that Bheranda was known for its sugarcane . 118 
Its location cannot be identified. 

Bhillamdla—a city 

It is said that dramma , a silver coin, was current in this town . 181 
It is identified with modern Bhinmala, a town in the Jaswantpur, 
district of Jodhpur . 124 


u* 12, p. 810. 

1 Vya. Bha., 10.10 ; Uttara. Ti., 4, p. 78a. 

“» Bfh. Bha. Vr., 1. 1000. 

“# Vya. Bha., 3. 58. 

Brh. Bha. p. 3160. 

>»* Ibid., 3. 4220 f. 

»>» Ava. CH., II, 160. 

HO p. 20. 

»» C.A.G.I., p. 374. 

»** Jivd., 3, 356. 

111 Bfh. Bha., Vr. 1. 1969 ; Nisi, Cu., 10. p. 616, Prabandhacintamani, 2, p. 65. 
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Bhimapalli — a village 
(see Vasantapura). 

Bhogakada—a city 

It is said that king Hatthimitta, the ruler of Ujjei.il, took to the ascetic 
life and proceeded to Bhogakada. 1 * 8 

According to the Vasudevahindi, Bhoyakada was situated near the 
Vindhya region. 129 

Reference is made to Bhojakata in the Bharhut inscriptions. The 
Sabhaparva (32) of the Mahdhharata mentions Bhojakata and Bhojakata- 
pura as two places in the South conquered by Sahadeva. Bhojakata is 
the same as Bhoja or Bhojya of the Puraiias and it is a country of the 
Vindhya region. 127 

Bhogapura—a city 

l 

It is said that Mahavira journeyed to this place from Sumsumarapura 
and proceeded to Nandiggama or Nandipura. Here he was caused 
considerable annoyance by Mahenda Khattiya. 128 

It is mentioned that a variety of stone was available here which was 
used for polishing the pots of the monks. 189 

Bhogagamanagara is mentioned in Pali literature. Buddha 
proceeded to Pava from here. 180 It lay between Pava and vesali. 131 

Bhulissara—a holy place 

It is said that a poor Brahmaria of Anandapura stood here in fast, 
but was asked to go to Kaccha and offer food to the sdvagas there. 132 
It is not identifiable. 

Bhuyataldya—a tank 

Bhuyatalayawasatanktothe north of Bharuyakaccha (SeeBharuya- 
kaccha). 

Cakkapura—a city 

It is said that the seventh Titthayara received his first alms at this 
place. 188 

It is not identified. 

1,1 Uttara. cu. 2, p. 63. ’ ~~ ~ 

p. 100. 

m G. E. B., p 02 ; also P. H. A. I., p 77. 
lS8 See Supra., p. 200. 
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HO Digha. II, p. 126. 

181 Suttanipata , V. 1*38. 

488 AvQ'CQ., 11,291. 

888 Ava . Mr. 32 5 ; also Vasu., p. 219, 
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Camarl — a village. 

It is mentioned that CamaxI was an inaccessible village of the Bhillas, 
which was situated on the way to Sankhapura from Varanasi. 1 * 4 

It is not identifiable. 

Campi—a city 

Campa was the capital of Anga which was considered among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Campa was included first among 
the ten ancient capitals of India. 18 ’ 

Campa is enumerated as a holy place along with the mountain Sam- 
meya, where salvation could be attained. 188 It is mentioned as the place 
of birth and salvation of the twelfth titthayara. m Mahavlra and his chief 
disciple Ajja Suhamma are said to have visited Campa frequently ; 1<8 
Campa was also frequented by Gosala 188 and Jamali; 140 Malaga 
was ordained here by his father Sejjambhava. 1 * 1 

A detailed description of Campa and its beautiful shrine Puwa- 
bhadda is given in the Ov&iya, where Mahavlra, moving in the company 
of a large number of monks and nuns, arrived, and the king Kuijiya with 
his paraphernalia went on his pilgrimage. 1 * 8 It is mentioned that in 
Campa the first and the tenth sections of the fifth chapter of the Bhagvati 
were preached by the Teacher, 148 and Uvasagadasao and Antagadadasdo, 
the seventh and the eighth Afigas of the Jain Canon, were explained by 
Ajja Suhamma to his disciple Jambu. 144 

Kuniya was a well-known king of Campa, who, after the death of his 
father, did not like to stay in Rayagiha and shifted his capital to Campa. 148 

Campa was noted for commerce, and traders sailed from here to 
different places for trading purposes. We come across a beautiful des¬ 
cription of sea-faring merchants in the Nayddhammakaha . 146 Several 
merchants such as Makandi 147 , Dhapa 148 and Palitta 148 are mentioned 
in Campa. 

Campa was visited by Buddha several times and it was celebrated 
for its beautiful lake, Gaggara. Its actual site is probably two villages 
Campanagar and Campapur near Bhagalpur. 180 


1,1 Uttard. Ti., 4, p. 02a. 

184 See Supra. 

1,8 Bjh. Bhd., Vf. 1. 1227. 
i»t Aim. Mr. 307 j 383. 

1»S See e.g. Bhag. 6• 1 ; Ana. cu., p. 453 ; Ana. Mr. 476 ; 523 ff.; Kalpa. 6*123. 

139 Bhag, Id. 

140 Ana. ci., p. 418. 

141 Das. cd., 1, p. 7. 

>*' Sfl. 1, 2,10. 

14* Bhag., 5. 

1*4 Uva., 1 ; Ant a., 1. 

141 See e.g. Mfya., I, p. 1 • Dasi., 0, p. 310. 

8 , p. 97 ff. 

Ibid., 0, p. 121 ff. Hi UttarS.SC., 21.2. 

141 Ibid., 15, p. 158. uo q, b. B., p. 6. 
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Ganagapura—a city 

It is said that kingjiyasattu was ruling over the city of Khiipai^hiya; 
when the buildings of the city came to ruin, the architects selected a gram- 
field abounding in fruits and flowers, where Cauagapura was founded. 1 * 1 
According to the tradition, Caijtagapura is another name of Rayagiha. 

Ganayagama—a village 

Cajnayagama was situated in Golla and was the birthplace of 
Cauakya. 1 ®* 

Its exact situation is not identifiable. 

Candabhaga—a river 

Candabhaga was one of the five great tributory rivers of Sindhu, 
others being Sataddu, Vibhasa, Vitattha and Eravati. 1 ®* 

According to Buddhist literature, it was eighteen leagues in length 
and had a rapid current. 154 

It is identified with modern Chenab. 158 

Candand 

It is referred to in the Nirydvaliyao, 16t 
It is unidentifiable. 

Candanaiid—a city 

Canda^aQa is mentioned as a birthplace of the eighth Titthayara , 1!7 
It is identified with modern Candravatl, a village near Benares. It 
was also known as Candramadhava. 158 


Cedi—a kingdom 

Cedi was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Suttivai as its capital. 

It roughly corresponds to modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining 
region. 159 
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Ceiya—a settlement ( sannivesa ) 

It is referred to in the Avasyaka Niryukti . 16 ° 

Its exact location is unknown. 

Ghagalapura—a city 

It is mentioned in the Vivagasuya m 
It is unidentifiable. 

Chammdi}i.—a village 

Mahavira is said to have arrived here from Mendhiyagama and 
proceeded to Majjhima Pava. IM 
Its exact location is not known. 

Chattagapuri—a village 

Chattaga is referred to in the Avasyaka Niryukti . 1B3 
It is unidentifiable. 

Cittakuda—a mountain 

It is said that Sukosala stood here in meditation and was devoured 
by a tigress. 164 Cittakuda is mentioned along with the mountain 
Gopalagiri. 165 

It is identified with Kamptanathgiri in Bundelkhand. 168 
Cordya—a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kumara Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Pitt-hicampa ; at another time he is said to have travelled 
here from Avattagama and proceeded to Kalambuka Sannivesa. 1 * 8 
Perhaps it may be identified with Choreya in Lohardugga district 
in Bengal. 188 

f 

Gullahimavanta—a mountain 

This mountain was visited by Vairasami, who arrived here from 
Mahesari. 168 
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It may correspond to the southern slopes of the Himalayan tract. 
Daddara—a country 

This country was noted for its sandalwood. l7 ° 

Dardura was a mountain in the extreme south of India. In the 
Mahdbharata Malaya and Dardura are mentioned as the two highest 
mountains in the extreme south. 171 

Dadhabhumi 

Dadhabhumi was said to be inhabited by many Mlecchas. Maha- 
vlra arrived here from Sanulatthiyagama and proceeded to Pedha- 
lagama. 17 * 

It may be identified with Dalabhum in Singhbhum district in Bengal* 
Dakkhina Mahurd—a city 

Same as Pandu Mahura. 

Dakkhinavacala 

Mahavlra is stated to have arrived here from Moraga Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Uttaravacala. 178 
Its exact site is not known. 

Dakkhindvaha—southern division of India 

Dakkhinavaha was a great centre of the Jains and was praised much 
by the Jain monks. 174 It is mentioned that there were many houses of 
the savagas in this land and the Jain monks were offered plentiful alms. 178 
Dakkhinavaha was visited by Vairasami. 178 

The people of Dakkhinavaha are characterised as dull. It is said 
that people from Magadha were very clever and they understood a thing 
merely by signs, people from Kosala by seeing, people from Pancala by 
half hearing, and people from Dakkhinavaha understood nothing unless 
they were told explicitly. 177 The people from Daksinapatha put on 
dress quite unlike that of Uttaravaha. 17 * The blacksmiths and wine- 
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sellers were despised in this country, 178 and unlike Uttaravaha one was 
allowed to marry one’s maternal uncle’s daughter. 180 It is said that the 
barley-meal was difficult to get here in summer. 181 

King Sampai, first of all is said to have conquered Ujjcui, and then 
the whole of Dakkhinavaha and is said to have brought all neighbouring 
kings under his subjugation. 18 * 

It is the tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges and to the north 
of Godavari. 188 


Damila (Dravida)—a country 

Damila was counted among the non-Aryan countries. Magadha 
Malava, Maharasfcra, Lata, Karnataka, Dravida, Gauda, Vidarbha and 
other countries are mentioned as places of origin of desibhdsa (regional 
language). 184 It is said that the maid-servants known as Damili were 
brought from this country. 18 * Damili was also known as a script (livi) , 188 

It is mentioned that it was vei y difficult to get a shelter for the Jain 
monks in the country and under such circumstances they were allowed, 
to stay under a tree. 187 The corn was grown here by the water of tanks, 188 
and rice was known as cora in this country. 189 (see also Andha). 

The Damilas are identified with the Tamils. Kaveripattana was 
a sea-port town in the Damila kingdom which is generally identified 
with the Malabar Coast or Northern Ceylon. 180 


Dandakaranna or Kumbhakarakada—a forest 


It is mentioned that Khandaga was ruling over Campa (or accord¬ 
ing to some, Savatthi), 181 who gave his sister Purandarajasa to Dandagi, 
the ruler of Kumbhakarakada in marriage. In course of time Khandaga 
took to the ascetic life and wandering about, reached Kumbhakarakada, 
where he was crushed to death by the king’s envoy. It is said, after death 

Khandaga was born among the Agnikumara gods and burnt the whole 
city to ashes. This place came to be known as Dandakaranna. 18 * 
Dandakaranna is identified with the region round about the river 
Godavari in the district of Nasik and adjoining parts of Maharastra. 198 


”• Nisi. CO., 1®, p. 1117. 

110 Das. CO., 1, p. 17. 

181 Bfh. Bha. Vr., 1. 2888. 

188 Ibid., 1. 3276. 

c. E. B., p. 48. 

184 Bfh. Bha., Vf., 1. 1231. 

1,5 Supra, p. 107. 

1,8 See Supra, p. 176. 
l8T Bfh. Bha., Vy., 3-3749. 

188 Ibid., 1 1239. 

188 Das. CO., 7, p. 236. 

180 G.E.B., p.63. 

181 Cf. Brh. Bha., 1. 3274 ; Uttora. CO., p. 73 ; Uttar a. Ti., p. 36. 

188 Nisi. CO., 16, p. 1113. Also cf. the Jataka (III, No. 463) and the RamSyana (VII. 

81.10), where Kumbhavati was destroyed by a shower of sand. 

198 P. B. /., p. 09, 
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Dantapura—a dtp 

King Dantavakka is mentioned as the ruler of Dantapura. 1 ® 4 
According to Pali literature, Dantapura was the capital of Kalinga. 
Various identifications of Dantapura have been put forward. M. Sylvain 
L6vi identifies it with the Paloura of Ptolemy and places it in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chicacole. 1 ® 4 

Dasanna — a kingdom 

Dasanna is counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Mattiyavai as its capital. 

DaSar^a is identified with VidiSa or Bhilsa region in Gwalior. 1 ® 8 

Dasannakuda or Gayaggapadagiri—a mountain 

The mountain Dasannakuda was also called Gayaggapadagiri (see 
Gayaggapadagiri). A description of this mountain is given in the Avai- 
yaka Curni. It was situated to the north-east of Dasannapura and is 
said to have been visited by Mahavlra. 1 ® 1 
Its exact location is not known. 

Dasannapura or Elakacchapura—a city 

Dasannapura was a centre of trade and is quoted as an example of 
thalapattana, where goods were carried by land. 188 

Dassanapura was also known as Elagacchapura (see Elagacchapura). 

Dasapura—a city 

It is said that when Uddayana, taking pajjoya as prisoner, returned 
to Viibhaya, his army, including the ten kings, was held up by rains, and 
halted in the middle of the journey where the ten kings, fearing an attack, 
built mud walls around them for safety. Later on, this place was occupi¬ 
ed by some merchants and since then this place came to be known as 
Dasapura. 18 ® 

Ajja Rakkhia was a native of Dasapura and from here he is said to 
fhave gone to Pataliputra for study. 180 

Dasapura is identified with modem Mandsor. 101 
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Dhammacakkabhumikd—a city 

Dhammacakkabhumika was another name of Takkhasila (seeTakk- 
hasila). 

Dhannakada 

It is said that the thirteenth Titthayara received his first alms at 
this place.* 01 

It may be identified with Kupari in the Balasar district in Bengal; 
it was also known as Kopaka or Kopakataka.* 03 

Dhannaura—a settlement 

Dhannaura was located in the country of Virata.* 04 
Its exact location is not known. 

Dilavaliyd 

Dilavaliya was known for its mules ( assatara ) .*°* 

It cannot be identified. 

Dimbhardaka 

It is said that the corn was cultivated here by flood in the 
Mahiravana.* 00 

Perhaps this place was situated in Konkaua.* 01 
Diva—an Island 

It is said that Diva was situated to the south of Surattha.* 0Ta It is 
quoted as an example of jalapattana where goods were carried by boats.* 08 
Diva and Joria are mentioned as countries known for the cemetery 
[matagalena.) ioa Diva was also known for its coin known as Sdbharaka .* w 
It may be identified with the island of the Arab. The Arabians call 
their habitat “Jazirat al Arab” —“The Island of the Arab”, as it is sur¬ 
rounded by water on three sides and by sand on the fourth.* 13 


**» Am. Mir., 324. 

*°3 Prdcina Jain Smaraka, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. However, Dhannakafaka is identified 
with Dharanikot in the Krishna or Guntur district in the Madras Presidency ; C* A, 
G. I., p. 737 ; also see Bulletin of the Madras Govt, Museum ; Amaraoti sculptures in 
the Madras Govt. Museum, by G. Sivarama Murti, 1942, p. 4. 

504 Uttard. Ti. y 18, p. 250f. 

106 Das. cu., 6, p. 213. 

000 Bfh. Bhd. f V r ., 1 1239. 

007 See Puratanaprabandha Satigraha, p. 39 where Mallikarjuna is called Mahiravanadhipati. 
007 a Brh . Bhd. y 3-3891f. MsL cu., 2, p. 226. 

Brh. Bhd., Vr. 1.1090. 

000 Aca. cd., p. 370. 

010 Brh. Bhd., 3-3891. 

,n History of the Arabs , p. 8, by Fillip Hitti, London, 1937. 
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Durullakuviya—a village 

This village was situated near Bharuyakaccha. 212 
Its exact location is not identifiable. 

Elakacchapura—a city 

It was also known as Dasannapura. It is said that a srdvikd was 
given in marriage to a heretic, who used to insult her. As a result of this, 
it is stated that the eyes of the heretic were plucked off by some divine 
power. But the srdvikd was faithful to her husband, so she stood in medi¬ 
tation and asked for the eyes of her lord to be given back. Thereupon the 
eyes of the heretic were replaced by the eyes of an immediately killed 
ram ( edaga ). Then the people began to call the heretic by the name of 
Eejakaccha (having the eyes of a ram) and since then Dasannapura came 
to be known as Elakacchapura. 213 

This town was situated on the bank of the river Vatthaga. 214 Ela- 
kaccha is said to have been visited by Mahagiri. 215 Erakaccha is men¬ 
tioned in Pali literature. 218 

It may be identified with Eracha in Tahsil Moth, district Jhansi, 
which is situated on the right bank of Betwa. 217 

(1) Erdvai—a river 

Eravai was one of the five great tributaries of the Sindhu. 318 
It is same as the river Ravi in the Punjab. 

(2) Erdvai—a river 

This Eravai lay near the town of Kunala where it flowed half a 
yojana in extent. The water of this river was knee-deep and could be 
crossed easily by keeping one foot in water and another in air. Some 
places of Eravai were dry and the Jain monks were allowed to go begging 
alms after crossing this river. 310 

The Vasudevahindi mentions a forest Bhuyarayana on the bank of 
Eravai. 330 

Eravai is identified with Aciravati, the river Rapti in Oudh, on which 
the town of Savatthi was situated. 321 

Gdmdya—a settlement 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Vesali and proceeded to 
Salislsayagama. 322 

Its exact location is not known. 

418 Ava. Mir. Dlpikd, 1274. 81 * Avd. cu.> p. 226 ; also see Gaccha. p. 81 f. 

818 Ava. cu.j II, p. 166 f. 8,6 Ava. Mr. 1278. 

818 Petavatthu2' 7. 

8 '* - Dist. Ga Z > of Jhansi, Vol. XXIV, p. 264 ff. 

818 Sec Supra, p. 276. 

818 Kalfm. Su.y 9*12 ; Brh. Su.> 4*33 ; Brh. Bhd. 4‘563D, 6653 ; cf. AAguttara IV, p. 101. 

880 p. 323. 

881 G.E.B.,p. 36 f. 888 See Supra, p. 259. 
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Gandai—a river 

Gandai flowed between Vesali and Vaniyagama. Mahavlra is 
stated to have crossed this river while going to Vaniyagama from Vesali.**® 

The rivers Banagafiga and Gaidai are mentioned in the Vividhatirtha- 
kalpa entering into Mithila. 221 

It is identified with the river Gandak in the district of Muzaffar- 
pur.** 8 

Gandhdra—a kingdom 

The kingdom of Gandhara is mentioned at several places in Jain 
texts. It is said that a layman (savaga) journeyed from Gandhara to 
Viibhaya to pay reverence to the sandalwood idol of Mahavlra which 
was in possession of king Udayana. 228 

Puskaravati and Taksasila were two capital cities of Gandhara. It 
comprised the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab. 227 

Gaiigd—a river 

The Ganga is counted among the five great rivers. 22 * 

It is stated that Bharata built the shrines of the Arhats on the mountain 
Atthavaya. To protect these shrines Janhukumara, the eldest son of 
Sagara, made a moat around the mountain and filled it with water of the' 
Ganges, and hence the Ganges came to be known as JanhuvI. But it is 
said that this water filled the dwellings of the Nagas, and the Naga kings 
blazing with anger burnt the sons of Sagara to death. Later on, 
Bhagiratha, the son of Janhukumara removed this water and hence the 
Ganges came to be known as Bhagirathi.* 2 ® 


Gangamandira—a mountain 

It is said that Vinhukumara practised penance on this mountain. 
He is said to have reached Hatthinapura from here by air.* 30 
It is not identified. 


889 Sec Supra, p. 2<>0. 

89 * p. 32. 

985 G. D.> p. 60. 

888 ifw.Cff., p.399 ft, 

887 G. D.y p. 60f. 

818 Tha. 5*470 ; Brh. su. 4*32. Also see Vxnaya , II, p. 237. 

Ultara. Ti ; 18, p. 234af. For the Hindu tradition see Rdmayapa, II. 50*12 ff; Dey, 
op. cit. p. 79 ; Pargitar's A. I. H. T p. 273 n. 

830 Uttard. Ti 18, p. 248 af. Also cf. Vasu., p. 129 ; Vividha , p. 43. 
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GaAgapura — a city 

This city is referred to in the Vivdgasuya. Kl 
It is not identified. However, one Gangapur town is mentioned in 
the Gonda district.* 3 * 

Gangasdyara—a holy place 

It is said that when the water of the Ganges was removed from the 
dwellings of the Nagas, the Ganges was taken back to the eastern ocean 
and since then this confluence was known as Gangasiiyaratittha.* 33 

It is same as Sagara sangama, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(III* 115). It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage near the mouth of the 
Ganges. 334 

Gauda—a country 

The country of Gauda was known for its silk-garments ( dukula ).* 3# 
The whole of Bengal was denominated eastern Gauda from its capital 
of the same name, the ruins of which lie near Malda at a distance of about 
ten miles.* 38 

Gayaggapadagiri—a mountain 

Gayaggapadagiri was another name of Dasannakuda, situated in 
Dasannapura. This mountain was visited by Mahavira when king 
Dasarinabhadda set out on his elephant to pay him reverence. At this 
time it is said that the elephant stood on his forefeel and by a superhuman 
power, its feet touched the mountain and left imprints. The king 
having noticed this wonder, renounced the world and since then this 
mountain came to be known as Gayaggapadagiri. Mahagiri is said to 
have practised penance on this mountain.* 37 

This mountain is also known as Indapada and was surrounded by 
villages on all six sides.* 33 (see also Ahicchatta; Elakacchapura). 

Gayaura—a city 

Gayapura was the metropolis of Kuru which is counted among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It is another name of Hattina- 
pura. (sec Hatthinapura). Gayapura was the birthplace of the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth and the eighteenth Titthayaras .*** 


Mi 9, p. 66. 

*8* See Imp. Gaz> under "Gangapur” ; Dist. Gaz . Gonda . Vol. XLIV, 1905, p. 261. 
383 Uttara. ft. 18, p. 235a. 

884 G. D. p. 171. 

Acd. Ti. II, p. 361a ; Vya, Bhd . 7*32. 

388 G. D ., p. 63. Also see History of Bengal , Vol. I, pp. 12ff. 

337 Ava. Nir . Dipikd t 1278 ; Ava. fu p. 468* 

338 Brh.Bhd. 3. 4841. 

3*® Ava, Nir, 383* 
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Girimuha—a mountain 

Girimuha was situated on the bank of the river Vatthaga which 
flowed between KosambI and Ujje&i.* * ***40 (see also Vatthaga). 

Its exact location is not known. 

Girinayara—a city 

This town was located near the mountain Ujjenta and hence was 
called Girinagara. 341 

Girinagara or Girinar is identified with modern Junagadh, which 
lay near the mountain Ujjayanta. 24 * It is also called Raivataka. 

Giriphulliya—a city 

Giriphulliya is mentioned in the Pinda Niryukti . H3 
It is not identifiable. 

(1) Gobbaragama—a village 

Gobbaragama was located in Magadha between Rayagiha .and 
Campa. 344 It was frequented by Mahavlra. 145 
Its exact situation is not known. 

(2) Gobbaragama—a village 

This village was situated near the city of Vaidisa. 348 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Gobhumi 

It was so called because the cows used to graze here. This place was 
frequented by Mahavlra, who arrived here from Unnaya and proceeded 
to Rayagiha.* 41 Pasubhumi is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha. 
27*8) and may be identified with Gomoh. 

Golla—a country 

The country of Golla is referred to in Jain texts in several places. 
It is said that the month of caitra was very cold in this country and hence 
the Jain monks were allowed to wear two garments, one under and one 


*40 Ava. Mr. 1282. 

141 Anu. su. 130, p. 137 ; also Ac a. cu. pp. 339, 339. 
141 G. E. B., p. 68. 

143 461, p. 133. 

144 Ava. cu., p. 297 ; Ava. Mr. 644. 

*** Ava. cu., p. 469. 

**# Bfh. Bhd. 6-6096. 

*4T See Supra, p. 269; Ava. Ti< P- 284a. 
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upper. 848 The murder of any human being was as much condemned 
here as the slaying of a Brahmatia. 849 A concoction was prepared in 
this country from dried mango-chips and was used as a drink. Virdliyd , 
a vegetable root, was known here as valli* 50 and fidlaga as saga* 61 Golla 
was also noted for ankakareluya and other vegetables. 853 

It may be identified with Goli situated on the Gallaru, a tributary 
of the river Kistna in Guntur district. This was an important place in 
ancient India and here the inscriptions of the Iksvakus were recently disco¬ 
vered. 353 The mention of Golla and Golalcarya in the Sravaiiabelagola 
inscriptions also testifies that this country was situated in South. 254 

Gopdlagiri—a mountain 

This mountain is mentioned along with Citrakuta (see Gitrakuta). 

Th eCaturvimsatiprabandha mentions one Gopalgiri in Kanyakubja. 385 

It is not identifiable. 


Goragiri—a mountain 


tinder the spring of this mountain an idol of Siva is mentioned. 350 
Goratha Hill is a small isolated hill about five or six miles to the west 
of the valley of old Rajagrha. 357 


Goydvari—a river 

Paitthana was situated on the bank of this river. 258 
Godavari is considered to be one of the holiest rivers in Southern 
India and had its source in Brahmagiri, situated on the side of a village 
called Tryambak which is twenty miles from Nasik. 25 ® 


Gudasatthanayara—a city 

This city is referred to in the Avasyaka Curni. 2G0 
This city was situated not far from Broach. 261 


Acd. cu. p. 274. 

>49 Suya. cu. p. 357. 

150 Acd. cu p. 340. 

sci Brh. Bhd. ViScsa curni, 1.2094. 

352 Acd.cu.,p.341. 

*53 Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum , Vol. I, pt. I p. 1, by T. N. Ramchandran. 
354 Jain Sildlekha Sangraha pp. 20, 59, 73 etc., Bombay, 1928, by Prof. Hiralal. 
s&i 9, p. 57. 

358 Nisi, cu., p. 18 (MSS). 

351 G. D.,p. 71. 

358 Brh. Bhd. 6*6244 ff. 

359 G.E.B.t p. 67. 

300 p . 542. 

381 Prabhdvakacarita , p. 34. 
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Guttha 

In guttha (cow-pen) Caoakya is said to have been burnt to death by 
Subandhu. 982 

According to the Brhatkathdkosa, this cow-pen was situated in Mahi- 
krauncapura which lay to the west of the forest, Daksiuiipatha. 288 
Its exact location is not known. 

Hdladama (?) 

Haladama is mentioned as a land of heat (dtavatiabhumi.) tei 
Hala is a town in the Hyderabad district, Sind. 285 Are they 
identical ? 

Halidduga or Haledduya—a village 

Mahavira arrived here from SavatthI and proceeded to Nahgala. 888 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Hatthidiva or Hatlhijdma — a forest 

This forest was located to the north-west of Sesadaviya, a water-shed, 
which lay to the north-west of Nalanda. Lord Goyama is stated to have 
composed here a chapter known as Nalandaijja. S8T 
Its exact location is not known. 

Hatthikappa or Hatthakappa—a city 

This town was visited by five Pamjavas. 288 Another reference to 
Hatthikappa is made in the commentary on the Uttarddhyayana. When 
Baravai was burnt, Rama and Kagha passed through Surattha aftd 
reached the outskirts of Hatthikappa. 289 

Hatthakappa is identified with Hathab near Bhavnagar in Gujerat. 
In the Vallabhi Grants (588 a.d.) of Dharmasena I, it is called Hasta- 
vapra. Devavijaya in his Pandavacarita mentions that the mountain 
Raivataka was at a distance of twelve yojanas from Hastikalpa. 2 ’ 0 

Hatthindura — a city 

Hatthinaura was situated in Kuru or Kurujafigala and was included 
among the ten metropolises of ancient India. 

*®» Bhatta., 162, p. 30. 

*•» 143.76f. 

AcS.ca.,p. 317. 

* 8 ‘ Sind Gazetteer, p. 606. 

* 6 # See Supra, p. 268. 

881 SSya. Sa. if., 7-70; Jhd. Ti- 9-3., p. 433a. 

”* NayS., 16, p. 169 f. 

2, p. 30 a. 

70 Ancient India as described by Ptolemy , Me Crindle, Cal., 1927, p, 150; also Bechardas, 
Bhagvdn Mahavira ni Dharmakathao , p. 244. 
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It Is said that Usabha received his first alms in Hatthinaura.* 71 
Hatthinapura was frequented by Mahavlra, who is said to have ordained 
king Siva 372 here, (see also Gayaura). 

It is identified with an old town in Mawana Tahsil in Meerut. 1178 

Hatthisisa—a city 

Hatthisisa was a centre of trade and a number of sea-going merchants 
of this town are mentioned to have started for Kaliyadiva for trade.* 74 
This town was visited by Mahavlra, who arrived here from Malaya and 
proceeded to Tosali.* 7 * 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Hemapura—a city 

The city was known for the celebration of the festival of Indra.* 76 
Its situation is unknown. 

Himavanta—a mountain 

It is mentioned as an abode of the sage, Phalahara. 377 
Himavanta is mentioned as pabbatamja in Pali literature. The Milinda- 
pailha (p. Ill) states that five hundred rivers issued forth from the Hima¬ 
vanta. It is the famous range of mountains to the north of India so 
frequently mentioned in Indian literature. 

Himavantakuda 

It is said that king Pavvaya was ruling at this place. 378 
Its exact location is unknown. 


Hindugadesa—India 

It is stated that Kalaka acarya proceeded to Parasakiila from Hin¬ 
dugadesa and returned with ninety six kings. 378 This country is 
identified with India. 


Ikkhagabhumi—a city 

Ikkhagabhumi was another name of Ayodhya. It was the birthplace 
of the first Tilthayara.™ 0 


Ana. Mr. 323. 

»» Mag. 11-0; Jha. Ti. 8-621. Also Tha. 9 691. 
*»3 C.A.G.I. p. 702. 

*74 Ndyd 17, p. 201. 
tn Sec Supra, p. 260. 

STB Bth.Bhd . 4*5163. 

*77 Ibid., PI. 786. 

*7* Uttara. Ti. 3, p. 57 a. 

*79 Mst.ycu. 10 , p. 571 f; Vya, Bha . 10*5, p. 94. 

M0 Ava.Nir.m. 
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Ilavaddha—a city 

Ilavaddha was situated on the bank of the Beuua.* 81 
However, in the Vasudevahindi, Ilavaddha is said to have been situated 
in Tamalitti on the bank of the Ganges.*** 

Ilia—a country 

It is said that this country was visited by Usabha (see Adamba). 
It may be the same as Allaka of the Buddhists in the district of Auran¬ 
gabad in the Hyderabad State.* 8 ® 

Indapura—a city 

King Indadatta was the ruler of this city.*** 

Indapura may be identified with Indore, 8 miles from Anupshahar 
in the district of Bulandshahar.** 8 

Isitaldga—a tank 

This tank was situated in Selapura in the country of Tosali. This 
is said to have been built by Isivala, a vanamantara god.** 6 It is said that 
people celebrated here a feast for eight days.**’ 

Isitala? (Isivala) is referred to in the Hathigumpha Inscriptions 
of Kharavela.* 88 

Jambhiyagama—a village 

It is said that Mahavlra travelled here from Campa and proceeded 
to Metujhiyagama; at another time the Teacher arrived here from Majjhi- 
ma Pavii and attained Kevalahood under the sala tree on the northern 
bank of the river Ujjuvalika.* 88 

Muni Kalyan Vijaya identifies it with Jambhigaon* near the river 
Damodar in the Hazaribagh district,* 90 but it must be located some¬ 
where near modern Pavapurl to the east of Bihar town in Bihar. 


*** Ava. cu p. 484. 

*8* PP. 218,357. 

>88 Buddhacarya, p. 373. 

>84 Viva. 10. p. 57 ; Ava. Nir. 1286. 

« 5 According to the Vasa. (p. 237), Kannalcujja was another name of Indapura; cf. 
Bthatkathakoia 59*76 ft; cf. also Ava. cu. II, p. 193 where Indapura is given another 
name for Mahura. 

*«« Brh.Bhd. 3.4223. 

*« T Ibid. 1. 3150. 

*8* Prof. B. M. Barua’s article “HathigumphS Inscriptions of KbSravela,” p. 474 IT. /. H. Q. 

1938. The word Isitala tatfaga is wrongly translated by scholars, 

*88 See Supra, p. 261. 

M« S.B.M. pp. 370, 357. 
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Jambusanda—a village 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Kadalisamagama and 
proceeded to Tambaya.* 91 
Its location is unknown. 

JaAgala or KtirujaAgala—a kingdom 

This country was counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Ahicchatta as its metropolis (see Ahicchatta). 

Kurujangala was the eastern part of the teritory of the Kurus and 
appears to have comprised the tract between the Ganges and the north 
Paficala,* 9 * 


Jaund—a river 

Jauna was one of the five great rivers, and a tributary of the Ganges.* 9 * 
It is the modern Jumna, having its source in the Bhandarpuccha 
range in the Himalayas.* 94 

Jaunanaidiva—an island 

It is mentioned that the sage Parasara lived here in a hermitage 
located outside Soriyanagara.* 95 Yamunadvipa is also mentioned in 
the Mahdbharata (I. 64.27). 

Its exact location is unknown. 

Jaunavanka—a city 

Jaunavaftka is referred to in the samthara.*** However, in the 
Avasyaka Niryukti Jau navanka is described as a garden of Mahura. This 
garden was so called because it was curved ( vahka ) by the water of 
the Jauna.* 9 ’ 

Javana, Jona or Yavana—a country 

Javaoa was counted among the non-Aryan countries. The maid¬ 
servants known as Javanis were brought from here. Javana is described 
as a beautiful land and a treasure-house of excellent gems, gold and 
jewels. 198 After crossing the river Sindhu, Bharata is said to have visi¬ 
ted this country, (see also Aiiga ; Adamba ; Diva). 

According to the Mahdvamsa (xxix • 39), its chief city wasAlasanda, 
identified with Alexandria near Kabul.* 99 


* 91 See Supra, p. 258. 

Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 393. 

See Supra, p. 264. 

IM G. D., p. 210. 

«* Uttard. Jt., 2, p. 36a. 

»»• 61,p. 56 a. 

»9» 1277 ; cf. also Bhagavatl Aradhand 1554 ; Bfhatkathdkoia, 141-45 f. 

Ava. cu., p. 191. 

>•« C.A.GJ., p. 693 f; G.E.B. p. 54. 
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Jiwapura—a city 

It was situated near Rayagiha. 800 
Its exact location is not known. 

Kaccha—a country 

Kaccha is described as a plain and beautiful land which was conquer¬ 
ed by Bharata (see Ahga). In Kaccha the Jain monks were allowed 
to stay along with the householders. 801 
It is identified with modern Cutch. 808 

Kdittdra 

Kaittara was known for its ancient shrines. 308 
Its situation is unknown. 

Kakandi, Kagandi or Kaindi—a city 

Kakandi was the birthplace of the ninth Titthayara. m Mahavira 
is said to have visited this place. 30 ' The Bhagvati mentions thirty three 
samanovdsagas in Kakandi. 308 Kakandiya is described as a sakhd of the 
Jain sramanas in the Kalpasutra . 801 

Kakandi is identified with Kakan in the Monghyr district. 808 

Kalambuka Sannivesa—a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Coraya Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Ladha. 300 

Its location cannot be identified 

Kdlanjara — a mountain 

This mountain was located between the Ganges and the Vinjha moun¬ 
tains. 810 Kalanjara is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (III. 83*56). 

It is identified with Kalinjar, a celebrated hill fort in the Banda 
district, Bundelkhand. 811 

*°° Ava. ci., p. 465. 

Ml Bjh. Bha. 1 -1239 ; Vtiefacdrni. 

*°* G.D., p. 82. 

*°* Aci. cH. t p. 374. 

•°* Ava.Mr.ZS2. 

*°* Anullara, p. 61 ; Ant a., p. 39. 
sot 10 .4. 

•»» 8, p. 331. Also Sarh, 76, p. 57a. 

Ms Rahul Sankrityayana, Bharttya Vidyd, p. 8, July, 1944. 

*°* See Supra, p. 258. 

810 Aoa. ci., p. 461; Uttara. 1"i. 13, p. 185. 

•“ C. D., p. 84. 
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Kalaya—a settlement 

Kalaya Sannivesa was situated near Vatiiyagama to its north-east. 81 * 
Mahavlra arrived here from Campa and proceeded to Pattakalaya. 318 
Its exact location is not known. 

Kalinga—a kingdom 

Kalinga is included among the-twenty five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries with Kancariapura as its metropolis. Kalinga is mentioned with 
Dravicja and Vafiga. 314 

In the Hathigumpha Inscriptions we are told that king Kharavcla 
brought back to his realm from Anga-Magadha the throne of Jina which 
had been carried from Kalinga by king Nanda. According to the Mahd~ 
bharata, the ancient Kalinga seems to have comprised modern Orissa 
to the south of Vaitaraiji and the sea-coast southward as far as Vizaga- 
pattam, and its capital was Rajapura. 818 

Kdliyadiva—an island 

K&liyadiva was noted for its horses (see Hatthisisa). 

It is not identified. 

Kamboya—a country 

Kambova was a non-Aryan country and was noted for its fine horses 
which excelled all other horses in speed, and no noise could frighten 
them. 818 

In the commentary on the Petavatthu (p. 113), Dvaraka or Darwaz 
occurs with Kamboja. Kamboja is identified with the Badakshan and 
the Ghalcha speaking part of the Pamir, a territory to the north of Kash¬ 
mir.*” 

Kamiyasara—a lake 

It is stated that at the bank of this lake there stood a wonderful tree 
known as vanjularukkha. 318 

Kamyakavana is mentioned in the Mahabhdrata (III. 5*3); it was 
situated in Kurukshetra. 319 

9i * Ava. Tt-, P* 456. 

919 See Supra, p. 258. 

914 Jambu . 77., 20, p. 107. 

Bi* G. E. JB., p. 64. 

Uttard. Su 11-16., Raya. Su. 160. Also see Mahdbhd., VI., 90-3 ; VII, 23-24 ; com. 
on the Digh } I, p. 124. 

917 Jayachand Vidyalankar, Bharat Bhumi aur uske Niwdsi , Agra, V. S., 1987, p. 300 ; also 
Dr. Motichand’s article on <Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahdbharata , 
J. U. P. S„ VoJ. XVI, part II, pp. 38 ff. 

•>* Anu. 77., Haribhadra, p. 11; also see Markapdeya., p. 28. 

Bi® G* p» 8$t 
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Kampillapura—a city 

Kampillapura is included among the ten metropolises of India. It 
was a capital city of Pancala. 

Kampillapura lay on the bank of the Ganges 810 and was the birth¬ 
place of the thirteenth Titthayara . M1 Kampillapura is said to have 
been visited by Mahavlra 831 as well as the mendicant Amma<Ja. 838 
The sayamvara of Dovai was held in this city. 8 * 4 

According to the Kumbhakara Jdtaka, the capital of Uttara Pancala 
was Kampillapura, where king Dummuha ruled. It is identified with 
modern Kampil in the Farrukhabad district. 836 


Kanayagiri—a mountain 

This mountain was situated in Pukkharadlva, 336 a mythical region. 
It is not identified. 

Kanagapura—a city 

It is said that this city was visited by Mahavlra. 331 
Its location is not identified. 

Kananadiva—an island 

Kananadiva is quoted as an example of jalapatfana where goods were 
carried by water. 338 Paddy was cultivated here on boats. 818 
It is not identified. 

Kaflcanaura—a city 

Kancaijiaura was the metropolis of Kaliiiga which was one of the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Kancanaura is referred to in 
the Ogha Niryukli Bhdsya 830 

The Vasudevahindi refers to some merchants of Kancagapur who 
returned from Laiikadvlpa with jewels. 881 

Kancaijaura is identified with modern Bhuvaneshwar. 83 * 


sio 
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Ova. su ., 39. 

Ava, Nir, 383. 

Uva. 9 6, p. 43. 

Ova . Su. t 40. 

Naya , 8, p. 178. 

p. 18. 

Uttara. Ju t p. 280 a. 

Vivd. II, 0, p. 04-1. 

Acd. cQ.y p. 281. 

Brh.Bhd. Vf. 1*1239. 

30, p. 20 a. 

p. 111. 

S. B'M., p. 301. See also P, fit. A . /., p. 75. 
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KaHcipuri-—a city 

Kanclpuri was located in Dravida. 883 
It is same as Canjeevaram on the Palar river. 384 

Kaniacckariu—a village 

This village is mentioned in the Vyavahdra Bhdsya. m 
It is not identified. 

Kanhd—a river 

This river flowed in the country of Abhira (see Acalapura). 

The rivers Kanha and Beruja are identified with Kanhan and Wain 
that unite in the district of Bhandara, and the united stream comes down 
to meet the Wardha in the district of Chandan. 838 

Kannakujja—a city 

Kannakujja is mentioned as another name of Indapura. (see Inda- 
pura). Kanyakubja was also known as Gadhipura, Mahodaya, Kusas- 
thala. 83 ’ 

It is same as Kanauj situated on the west bank of the Kalindi. 338 
Karnataka—a country 

Karpataka is referred to along with the countries of Lat-a, Damila, 
etc. (See Damila). 

Kargata desa included Mysore, Coorg and part of the ceded dis¬ 
tricts. The kingdom of Vijayanagar was also called Karnata. 838 

Kaseru—a river 

It was a well-known river but its peculiar feature was that it never 
contained water. 840 

Its situation cannot be known. 

Kasi—a kingdom 

Kasi is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Varanasi as its capital. Kasi is also included among the sixteen 


**» Brh. Bha., 3-3892. 

884 C.A.G.I., p.628. 

888 7-154. 

888 p. B. /., p. 378. 

88T Abhidhana., IV, 39,40. 

888 G. 89. 

888 Ibid., p. 94. 

140 Vya. Bha. fi., 3. 58. 
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Janapadas. The kingdom of Kasi and Kosala were known for their 
eighteen confederate kings. 841 

It is identified with the Benares commissionary. 848 

Kay a or Kaka—a country 

Kaka is mentioned as among the non Aryan countries. It was noted 
for its variety of cloth. 848 

The Kaicas are mentioned in the Mahabharata , where they are associa¬ 
ted with the Vidarbhas, who are a well-known people occupying tracts 
of territory what is now known as the Central Provinces. The terri¬ 
tory of the Kakas is sometimes identified with Kakapur near Bithur, 
while Smith suggests an identification with Kakanada near Sanci. 844 

Kayalisamagama or Kayaligdma—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Bhaddiya and proceeded to 
Jambusanda. 84 ® 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kayambarl—a cave 

It is mentioned that this cave was located on the outskirts of the city 
of Baraval. 846 


Kayangala—a city 

Kayaftgala was visited by Mahavira, who is said to have arrived from 
Pitthicampa and proceeded to Savatthi. 347 

Kajangala or Kayangala is identified with Kankajol in Santhal 
Pargana in Bihar. 348 


Kekaya—a kingdom 

One half of this country was considered among the non-Aryan 
countries. Probably a portion of this country did not come under the 
influence of Jainism and hence it was counted among the non-Aryan 
countries. This Kekaya was situated at the base of Nepal, to the 
north-east of Sravasti, and is different from Kekaya in the North. 348 


841 Nirya . 1. 

sis Majjhima , p. 275, Rahu] Sankrityayan. 

UB JVSi.fi. Ca., 7, p. 467. 

8*4 Law, Tribes , etc., p 356. 

345 See Supra, p 258 
848 Uttar a. Ti., 2, p. 37 a. 

841 See Supra, p. 258 ; see also Bhag. 2*1. 

348 Vinayapitaka , p. 213 n, Rahul Sankrityayan. 
848 s. M. B., p. 364. 
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Ketdya—a city 

It is mentioned in the Suyagadanga curni . 88 ° 

Its location cannot be known. 

Keyaiaddha—a kingdom 

Half of this kingdom was included among the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries with Seyaviya as its capital. 881 
(See supra, p. 256 for identification). 

Keyara—a holy place 

Keyara is mentioned as an unholy place in Jain literature. 888 Kedara 
is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahabharata (III 81«72). Kedara is 
identified with Kedarnath situated on the southern side of the junction 
of the Mandakini and the Dudhaganga, in the district of Garhwal, United 
Provinces. 853 

Khabbada 

Khabbadiya or Das! Khabbadiya is mentioned as a sdkhd of the Jain 
sramanas in the Kalpasutra . 884 

Khabbadiya may be associated with Kharvata in western Bengal. 388 

Khahanagiri ( ?Khandagiri)—a mountain 

This mountain was known for its caves (lena)*** 

It may be identified with well-known Khandgiri Hill in the Puri 
district in Orissa. 

Rhandappavdya—a cave 

This cave is said to have been located in Veyaddha. It is said that 
the universal king Sai^akkumara conquered Magaha, Varadama,Pabhasa, 
Sindhu, Khan<Jappavaya and other places, and thus gaining victory 
over the whole of Bharaha, returned to Gayapura. 857 
It is not identified. 

Khattiyakundaggama or Kundapura—a town 

Kundaggama or Kundapura had two divisions viz. Khattiyakuri- 
daggama and Mahauakun.daggama ; one was ruled over by Khattiyas 


3M> p . 414. 

551 See Raya. su. 142, p. 273. 

35* Nisi, cu.y 11 p. 685. 

M G. D., p. 97 f. 

*** 8, p. 227 a. 

331 R. G. Majumdar, History of Bengal , Vol. I, Dacca, 1943, p. 410 n ; also Prahodh Chan¬ 
dra Sen, I. II. Q.., Vol. VIII, pp. 530 ff; also Pramode Lai Paul, Indian Culture , Vol. 
Ill, p. 525. 

Aca. cu., p. 350. 

3M Uttard . Jx.y 18, p. 240 ; also see T. S. P. p. 174. 
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and the other by Maha^as. Kundapura was the birthplace of Maha- 
vlra. M8 He took to the ascetic life in the garden of Nayasatuja and 
proceeded to Kumaragama. 

It is identified with modern Basukund which was a suburb of ancient 
VaiSali 869 


Khedatthama or Rhedagatthdma—a city 

It is said that this town was located on the bank of the Ulluga, on 
the other bank was Ullugatira. 360 
Its situation is not identified. 


(1) Khiipaitthiya—a city 

Khiipaitthiya is said to have been situated in Avaravideha ; 
a merchant of this town left for Vasantapura for trade. 361 It is said that 
Khiipaitthiya was visited by Karakaruju, Dummuha, Nami and Naggai, 
the four Pratyekabuddhas . 36a 
It is a mythical region. 

(2) Khiipaitthiya—a city 

During the reign of king Jiyasattu, the town is said to have been 
raided by the mlecchas. It is mentioned that when the buildings of Khii¬ 
paitthiya were in ruins, Canagapura was founded in its place. 363 (see 
also Canagapura). According to another tradition, it was another name 
for Poyaiiapura. 364 

Kiraddaga—a country 

Kiraclclaga is mentioned along with Marahatta, Damila, Kutjukka, 
Golla and Sindhu. 365 

Kiri is mentioned as a script in the Visesavasyaka Bhdsya (5.464). 

The Brhatsamhitd 366 also refers to Kira which is identified with the 
Kangra district in the Punjab by Pandit Jayachand Vidyalankar. 361 


Kikkindhapura—a city 

It is mentioned in the commentary of the Panhavdgarana. m 


35S Ava. cu p. 243; Ava. Nir. 384 ; also Bhag. 9. 33. 

* 6 ® G. D.j p. 107 ; Also see Ptaclna tirthamdla, Pt. I, Intro., p. 24. 

Uttard. Ti. 3, p. 71 a. 

801 Ava. cu p. 131. 

808 Uttard. cu., 9. p. 179. 

803 PindaNir . Ti. 80, p. 30 ; Ava. Nir . 1318 ; Ava. cu. 9 II, p. 158; Gacch, vf. p. 115 a. 
304 Ava. cu., p. 455 ; T. S. P., p. 7 ; Vasu ., p. 20. 

■65 JVijf. cu., II, 081. 

306 14-29. 

86T Bharat Bhumi , p. 347. 

868 4, p. 88 a. Also sec Rdmayaria, IV. 9 fT. 
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JKiskindhl is identified with Khukhundo, twenty five kos to the east of 
Gorakhpur. 8 ®* 

Roccha—a kingdom 

It is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagavati . 
It may be identified with Kausiki Kaccha to the east of the river 
KauSikI, in Purnea district. 370 

Kodinna or Kundini—a city 

It is said that king Ruppi ruled at thisp lace. 371 
This town was located in Vidarbha. 372 

It is identified with modern Kaudinyapur on the banks of the 
Wardha in the Chandur Taluka of Amraoti. 373 

Kodivarisa—a city 

Kotjivarisa was the metropolis of Ladha, one of the twenty five and 
a half Aryan countries. King Cilaya of this place is said to have joined 
the ascetic order under Mahavlra in Saketa. 374 Kodivarisiya is mention¬ 
ed as one of the sdkhds of the Jain sramanas in the Kalpasutra . 376 

Kotivarsa is mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. It is identi¬ 
fied with Bangarh, a village about eighteen miles in Dinajpur district. 376 

Kolldgpura or Kollaira—a city 

It is said that this town was visited by a famine. 377 Kullaira is men¬ 
tioned in the Maranasamahi ? 78 (Compare also Kullaura). 

This town is described in the Vasudevahindt . 37e There was a water 
shelter ( pavd ) at this place where food and drink was distributed free. 
The city had a row of palaces and was surrounded by walls. 380 

It may be identified with Kullapakapura or Kulpiik near Secunder¬ 
abad in the Nizam State. 

(1) Kolldka or Rolldyagama—r-a settlement 

Kollaka Sannivesa was located to the north-cast of Vaniyagama. 381 


860 District Gaz. of Gorakhpur , p. 266 f. 

370 G. D. f p. 97. 

871 Naya. 16, p. 178 ; Panha. 77., 4, p. 87 a. 

371 Vasu.y p. 80. 

873 p.H.A. I, p. 74. 

874 Ava.Nir. 1305. 

875 8> p. 227 a. 

870 R. G. Majumdar, History of Bengal , Vol. I. p. 9. 

377 pirida. Nir. f 427, p. 125 ; Ava, rw., II, p. 85, 

378 p. 491. 

879 p, 355 , 

330 ibid.y p.357. 

881 Uva. 1, p. 4. 
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It is said that MahavJra received his first alms in Kollaka***; he 
arrived here from Kammargama and proceeded to Moraga Sannivesa 888 
Kollaka was visited by Indabhui Goyama, the first Ganadhara of Maha- 
vlra. 884 

It is identified with Kolhua, 3 miles to the north-west of Basarh in 
Muzaffarpur. 

(2) Kollaka—a settlement 

Kollaka Sannivesa was located near Nalanda. 985 Mahavfra is 
said to have arrived here from Nalanda and proceeded to Suvanna- 
khalaya. 388 

Its exact location is not known. 

Komald 

Khcmilijjiya or Khomalijjiya is mentioned as a sdkhd of the Jain 
sramanas in the Kalpasutra . 38T 

Khomalijjiya is a Prakrit form of Komaliya, which comes from the 
city of Komala, which is identified with modern Comillahin Chittagong 
in Bengal. 8 8 

Konkana—n country 

Konkana was a non-Aryan country, and is cited as an example of 
dsandlna diva which did not overflow with periodical sca-tides. 388 

There was excessive rainfall in this country and so a Jain monk was 
allowed to carry an umbrella. 388 During famine or even otherwise 
people were in the habit of eating flesh in this country and were fond of 
fruits, flowers 39 ' 1 and rice-gruel 301 ( pejjd). Konkana was noted for the 
festival known as girijanna which was celebrated here in the evenings.' 898 
Konkana is mentioned along with Sindhu and Tamalitti which were 
known for their troublesome mosquitoes. 393 There was a big forest 
round about this country. 394 It is said that the stones of the rivers of 
Konkana were very sharp and hurt the feet of the people. 385 

* 8 * Ava. Mr., 325. 

883 See Supra, p. 257. 

*8* l/na., p. 18. 

88# Bhag. 15. 

*8# Sec Supra, p. 258, 

387 8, p. 231. 

888 Uttara. c-J. p. 115. 

888 Aca, ci. p. 366. 

880 Brh.Bha. Vf. 1-1239. 

881 Das. cC. p. 316. 

88# Brh.Bha. Vt. 1-2856. 

888 Suya. Tlf. 3.1. 12. 

*•* JVtJt. ci. Pt. p. 90. 

888 Ibid., 12, p. 827. 
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Konkapa is the country between the Western Ghats and the sea, 
from about Bombay southward to Goa. 388 

Kosala or Kosalapura—a kingdom 

Kosala is included among the tewnty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Aojjha or Saketa as its capital. Kosala is also included among the 
sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagavati. 

In the Avasyaka curiti, Kosala and Aojjha are described as identical. 8 ” 
It is said that Usabha, who is also called Kosaliya, passing through 
the capital of Vinlta, reached the Madhyadeia i.e. the middle of Kosala.** 3 
Kosalapura was the birthplace of the fifth Titthayara* ia . Like Dasapura 
and UjjepI, Kosala was known for the image of the living lord. 400 

The people of Kosala were fond of wine ( sovira ) and rice (kura).* 01 
They were characterised as wicked without any exception. 40 * 

Kosala lay near Savatthlto the north with Sageyaas its capital. 403 
The capital cities of Kosala were Savatthi and Saketa. The ancient 
Kosala kingdom was divided into two great divisions, the river Sarayu 
serving as the wedge between the two; that to the north was called 
Uttara Kosala, and the one to the south was called Daksipa KoSala. 404 
Kosala roughly corresponds to the modern Oudh. 408 

Kosamba—a forest 

This forest lay to the south of Hatthikappa (see Hatthikappa). It 
is said that Kapha Vasudeva was shot dead here by the arrow of Jaraku- 
mara. Baladeva is said to have proceeded to the mountain Tungiya from 
here. 408 

Its exact site is not known. 

Kosambi—a city 

KosambI was the capital city of Vaccha, one of the twenty five and 
a half Aryan countries. It was one of the ten capitals mentioned in the 
fhdnahga. 


*»o C. A. G.,1, p. 745. 

p. 337. For the etymological meaning of the word see Ava. T>- p. 214 ; also see the 
com. on the Sutla Mfiat a, 11, p. 400 f. 

•M Jambu. sQ., 3. 70. 

»» Ava. Mr. 382. 

**« Bril. Bha. Vr. 5,5824. 

Ml Pitfa.Mir. 619, p. 167. 

*« Vya. Bha. 7. 126. 

♦os Vasu. p. 283. 

40* G. E. B. p. 4 ff. 

*«» P.H.A.I., p. 64. 

*o» UttarS. Tu 2, p. 40 ff j Nisi. cH., 8-2 (MSS) 
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Kosambi lay on the bank of the river Jumna. Mahavira is said 
to have allowed his monks to move up to Kosambi to the south of Saketa. 407 

It is said that Kosambi was the birthplace of the sixth Titthayara , 408 
and was visited by Pasa, 40B Ajja Suhatthi and Ajja Mahagiri. 410 Kosambi 
was visited by Mahavira frequently. 411 

Kosambi is identical with modern Kosam, an old village on the 
Jumna, thirty miles south-west of Allahabad. 411 


Kostya or Kosi—a river 


Kosiya was one of five great tributaries of the Ganges. 414 
The river Kosiki is referred to in the J atakas as a branch of the Ganges. 
It is identical with the river Kusi. 414 


Kotthagama — a village 

This village was situated not very far from Kampillapura. 41 * 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Koyagada or Kupakafa 

It is mentioned that the twenty third Titthayara received his first 
alms at this place. 418 
It is not identified. 


Kudukka—a country 

Kudukka was a non-Aryan country and was opened for the preachings 
ofthe Jain monks by Samprati (seeAndha). Itseems that later on Kuduk¬ 
ka became a centre of the Jain monks; mention is made of Kudukka 
acarya. 417 Milk was called pilu in this country 418 and like Konkana rice- 
gruel was a common food here (see Konkana). 

It may be identified with Coorg (Kodagu) a territory in South India 
which is bounded along its entire western frontier by the mountain 
chain of the Western Ghats. 41 ® 
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Kullaura—a city 

It was situated not far from Paglaliputta. 420 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Kumdra or Kummdragama—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kun<Japura and proceed¬ 
ed to Kollaka Sannivesa. 421 

Its exact location is not known. 

% 

Kumdra or Kumdrdya —a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira reached herefrom Pattalaya and proceeded 
to Coraya Sannivesa. 4 ” 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kumbharakada—a city 

Same as Dandakarar^a. (See Daijdakaraijtia). 

Kumbhdrapakkheva —a river-port (pattana) 

Kumbharapakkhcva was another name for Viibhaya. (seeViibhaya). 
The king. Udayana, who had joined the ascetic order, sojourned here in a 
potter’s house. It is said that he was poisoned by his sister’s son and after 
he died, the gods threw a shower of dust which covered the whole city 
excepting the potter’s house and hence this city came to be known as 
Kumbharpakkheva. This town was situated in Sinavalli. 423 

Viibhaya may be identified with Bhcra on the left bank of the river 
Jhelum in the district of Shahapur in the Punjab. In Bhera Tahsil near 
the village of Vajjhi a most conspicuous mound is found which tells of a 
bygone age of great prosperity. Bhera is the largest and most thriving 
commercial town in the district. 424 

Kummagama—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Siddhatthapura. 42 * 

Its exact site is not known. 


Sam. 11, p. 67 a. 
ill See Supra, p. 257. 

4** See Supra, p. 258. 

4*3 Xva, ci1., II, p. 37. 

4*4 Imp. Gaz . Vol. II, p. 385. 
4*9 See Supra, p. 260. 
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Kundla—a kingdom 

Kugala is included among the twenty five and a half countries with 
Savatthi as capita). Mahavira allowed the Jain monks to move upto 
Kunala to the north of Sakera. 426 The following story is mentioned 
about the destruction of Kunala. Once two hermits, named Kara<Ja 
and Ukkaracla, were sojourning in Kuriala in the shrine of Niddhamana 
Jakkha . Owing to their stay there, there were no rains in the country, 
although it was raining everywhere else. Some people blamed the holy 
men and asked them to quit. The hermits flew into a passion. The 
first said, “Rain, cloud, on Kunala.” The second said “For full fifteen 
days.” The first said “With drops as large as clubs.” The second said 
“As by day, so also by night.” Owing to the curse of the hermits, the 
heavens poured down for fifteen days and the whole country was flooded. 
It is stated that three years after this incident both hermits died 
at Saketa and after thirteen years Mahavira attained Kavalahood* * ***21 
Kuriala is the same as Uttara Kosala (see Kosala). 

Kundlanayara—a city 

Same as Ujjeni (Sec Ujjeni) 

Kundlanayan—a city 
Same as Savatthi. 

Kundaggdma—a city 

Same as Khattiyakun<Jaggama or Kundapura. 


Kundaka—a settlement 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Alabhiya and proceeded 
to Maddana. 428 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Kundapura—a city 

Same as Kundaggama or Khattiyakuixlaggama. 

Kundinl—a city 

Same as Ko<Jinna (See Kocjinna). 


*2° Sec Supra, p. 2r>0. 

Ava. cu.y p. 001 ; Ava. Tt. f 
Kathakosa , p. 6 f. 

*** Sec Supra, p. 259. 


(Hari.), p. 405 ; Ava. Tt. y p. 607 ; also Tawney’s 
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Kuiljaravatta—a mountain 

According to the tradition , when Vairasami died at this place, the 
Indra went round the mountain on his elephant and since then this place 
came to be known as Kunjaravatta. 42p 
It is not identifiable. 

Kuru or Kurujdngala—a kingdom 

Kuru was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Gayapura as its capital. 

The ancient Kuru country may be said to have comprised Kurukshc- 
tra or Thaneshwar. 430 

Kurukhetta 

Kurukhetta is referred to in the commentary of the xBrhtkalpa 
Bhasya . 43i 

The country is immediately around Thaneshwar between the Saras- 
vatl and Drishadvati rivers is known by the name of Kurukshetra 432 

Kusaggapura— a city 

Kusaggapura is another name for Rajagiha. It is said that, after 
Canagapura was in ruin, people saw an unconquerable ox, and founded 
Usabhapura. In course of time, Usabhapura also was ruined and seeing 
a big kusa plant, Kussaggapura was founded. 433 (See Rayagiha). 

Hiuen Tsang says that the old capital occupied by Bimbisara was 
called Kusagra. It was afflicted by frequent fires and Bimbisara, on the 
advice of his ministers, abandoned it and built the new city on the site 
of the old country. The city was called Rayagiha, because Bimbisara 
was the first person to occupy it. Pargiter suggests that the old city was 
called Kusagrapura after Kusagra, an early king of Magadha. 434 
Kusattd or Kusdvatta—a kingdom 

This country is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Sorlyapura as its capital. 

The country around Suryeipura in the Agra district was known as 
Kusatta (See Soriyapura). 

Kusatlhala—a city 

This town was located in Magadha. 435 
Its exact location is not known. 


429 Marana. 472 f., 128 a. See also Vasu., p. 122 ; Rdmayana. IV, 41, 

430 g. E, B. p. 17 f. 

431 J.lgfWff. 

432 c. A. G. /., p. 380. 

483 Also see Vasu, p. 74. 

434 Malalasekara, op.cit., under ‘‘Kusaggapura.” 

*35 Mafia. M. p. 16. 
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Ktisumapura—a city 

Kusumapura was another name for Padaliputta. 48 ® 

It is mentioned that once a famine broke out in Kusuntapura. ,T 
The town was visited by VairasamT. 488 

Kuviya—a settlement 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Tambaya and proceeded 
to Vesali. 438 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Ladha or Radha—a kingdom 

Kodivarisa was the capital of Ladha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Kalam- 
buka Sannivesa and proceeded to Punnakalasa. Ladha was divided 
into VajjabhOmi and Subbhabhumi. 440 

Ladha or Radha comprises the modern districts of Hooghly, Howrah, 
Bankura, Burdwan and the east portions of Midnapore. 441 

Lata—a country 

Various customs, etc. of this country are recorded in the Jain texts. 
It is said that the people of this country were known fot; their deceitful 
nature (gunthamdydvi) , 442 

Corn was cultivated in this country by rains, 443 and there were wells 
here that contained salt water. 444 

The following words current in this country are recorded : kura ut 
(rice), gaddara 446 (wool), jovana w (threshing of corn), pallaga 448 (gran- 
ary), suphani' li0 (kettle-pen), avasavana is0 (sour gruel), ikhadd* 51 (a vari¬ 
ety of grass), bhatta w (husband’s sister), hali (a common word used 
in addressing equals), kaccha 453 (an underwear), khtra* Si (milk) and 
thilli ilt (a saddle). 


438 B r h. Bhd., 3. 4123 f. 454 Ava. eu.,p. 27. 

BJpda. Bhd., 44 ff, p. 142 a. 4M Bhag. Ji., 3.4. 

* 38 Ava. Mir., 769. 

433 Sec Supra, p. 2S8. 

44® See Supra, p. J58 ; Aca. 9. 3, p. 281 f; Acd. eu., p. 318. 

*« C.A.G.I., p.732. 

441 Vya. Bhd., 3. 345. 

443 Brh. Bhd. Ff., 1. 1239. 


76. 


460 Brh. Bhd. Vjr. 1. 3099. 

4»l Mii. cB., 2, p. 24 (MSS.) 

461 Das. eu., 7, p. 260. 

*»* JVwf.«tf.,Pl.,p.48. 


445 

440 

44? 

44$ 

449 


Parina. J, p. 28 a. 

Brh. Bhd . Pi., 57. 

Nisi, cu., 3, p. 329. 

Oeh. Nir.Bhd. Ti., 90, p. 
Ava. Ti. p. 67 a. 

Suva. cu.. d. 146. 
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According to the Vividhatirthakalpa , Bharuyakaccha was the chief 
city of Lata . 4 * 8 Lajarattha is identified with the old Lata, kingdom of 
Giyerat. 4 ” 

Lanka—a city 

Lafika is referred to in the M sit ha currii . 4 ' 8 

According to the Vasudevahindi i Rama^a defeated Jadau and having 
crossed Kikkindhigiri reached Lanka . 4 ' 9 According to the Trisastisa- 
lakdpurusacarita, in the Lavana ocean there was an island named 
Raksasadvipa and in its centre lay the mountain called Trikuta. The 
city of Lanka was situated on the top of this mountain . 480 Lanka is 
identified with Ceylon . 481 

Lohaggald—a city 

It is stated that Mahavlra arrived here from Bahusalaga and pro¬ 
ceeded to Purimatala . 483 

It may be identified with Lohardaga in the Bengal district which 
forms the central and north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur 
division . 483 

Maccha — a kingdom 
(See Vaccha). 

Maddanagama—a village 

It is stated that Mahavlra arrived here from Kurujaka and pro¬ 
ceeded to the village Bahusalaga . 484 
Its location is unknown. 

Magadha—a kingdom 

Magadha is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries with Rayagiha as its capital. It is also referred to as one of the 
sixteen Janapadas. Magadha is mentioned along with S01 atthaya and 
Malava in the Uttarhdhyayana curni. iQi 


4M P. 88. 

C. E. B., p. 58. 

*** Abhidhdna Rajendra Koia, under “Lanka.” 
P.243. 

*e« II, p.165. 

«« G. D., p. 113. 

*•* See Supra, p. 259. 

*•» Imp. Gae., Vol. VIII, p. 475. 

484 See Supra, p. 269. 

p. 22. 
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36 * 


Mahavlra allowed the Jain monks to move upto Magadha to the 
east of Saketa. 468 Magadha, Pabhasa and Varadama are enumerated as 
holy places ( tittha ) situated in cast, west and south-west of Bharatavarsa 
in succession. When Bharata gained complete victory over Bharata¬ 
varsa, 461 the gods are stated to have brought holy water ( tilthodaga ) from 
Magadha and installed him as a universal monarch. 468 

Magadha was the real birthplace of Jain religion and the centre of 
activities of Mahavlra, who roamed about in the interior of Magadha 
and preached his religious doctrines to the people. 469 

The people of Magadha are described as very clever, (see Dak- 
khinavaha). Magadha roughly corresponds to the modern Patna 
and Gaya districts in Bihar. 410 

Magahdpura—a city 

It is mentioned in the Avasyaka currii and 4T1 the commentary of the 
Uttardihyayana . 4T * 

It is same as Rayagiha. 

Mahaghosa—a city 

Mahaghosa is referred to in the Vivdgasuya.™ 

Its situation is unknown. 


Mahdhimavanta—a mountain 

This mountain was known for gosisa sandalwood. 4U 

It may cori'espond to the middle valleys of the Himalayan tract. 

(1) Mahdkdla—a cemetery 

This cemetery was situated in Baravai. 476 

(2) Mahdkdla—a shrine 

Mahakala is described as a shrine (ceiya) in Ujjeiji. 478 

Mdhanakundaggdma or Mdhanakundapura —a suburb. 

Mahanaku^daggama and Khattiyakuijdaggama were two suburbs 
of Vesali (see Khattiyakundaggama). 


U( 

401 

400 

409 

470 

471 


See Supra, p. 250. 

Also c(. T. S . P ., pp. 213-252. 

7 ~ha. sH.y 3.142 ; Ava. cu p. 186 ; Ava . JViir. Bha> Dlpikd 110, p. 03 a. 
Ava . Air., 488. 

C. A. G. /., p. 718 f. 

P. 459. 


4TS 

473 

474 


13, p. 192 a. Also see Sorenson, (Index to the Mahdbhd p. 453) ,* Sutta Nipdta (6.1. 38). 
II, 8, p. 64-1. 

Ava. Ctf., p. 397 f. 
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Mahapura—a city 

It is said that the twelfth Titthayara received his first alms at this 
place. 471 This town is said to have been visited by lylahavira. 478 
It cannot be identified. 


Mahdtavovatirappabha—a spring 

This spring is described as being five hundred dhanus in length and 
was situated in Rayagiha near the mountain Vebhara. 479 

In Pali literature it is known as Tapoda ; it was a large lake below 
the Vebhara mountain outside Rayagiha. 480 

This spring is identified with modern Tapoban at the Rajgir hills. 481 


Mdhesari or Mdhesara—a city 

Mahesaii was situated in Dakkhinavaha. It was a prosperous 
city. 48 * Mahessara is mentioned along with Sirimala and Ujjeni, where 
people were fond of drinking wine. 483 

It is identified with Mahismati or Mahesh on the right bank of 
the Nerbada, forty miles to the south of Indore. 484 


Mahv —a river 


Mah! is mentioned as one of the five great tributary rivers of the 
Ganges (see Adi). 

It is identified with Mhye in Saran district, Bihar. 486 


Mahirdvana —a river 

(see pimbharelaka). 


Mahurd or Uttara Mahurd — a city 

Surasena was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Mahura as its capital. Mahura is included among the ten capitals of 
ancient India. It was an important city in Uttaravaha to which ninety 
six villages were attached. 488 


40 Ava. Mr., 324. 

«» Viva. II, 7, p. 04-1. 

*« Bhag.,2.6. 

M0 Sec Vinaya, III, p. 108 ; the com. on the Digha. I, p. 35. 

4<> C. A. G. p. 520 ; also see Martin’s Eatltrn India, Vol. I, p. 253 (. 
*8* Ava. fi., p. 249 a. 

*8* Acd. Cu., 2. 1, p. 333. 

*8* C.£>.,pp. 119,120. 

*»* C. A. G. I, p. 710. 

488 Brfi.Bhd. 1,1774 f. 
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Mahura is described as a very ancient city in the Jain texts 487 Men¬ 
tion is made of a jewelled thubha in Mahura, over which there arose^ a 
quarrel between Jains and Buddhists, resulting in the defeat of the latter. 488 

Mahura had been a great centre of activities of the Jains in ancient 
days. It is said that the citizens of Mahura and the ninety six villages 
adjoining it, installed the Jain idols in their houses and the court-yards. 480 

It is mentioned that Mahura was visited by Mahavira, 400 Ajja 
Maiigu 401 and Ajja Rakkhiya. 482 Mahura is described as a centre 
of heretical ascetics (pakhandigabbha) , 488 

Mahura was an emporium of trade and people lived here on trade 
and not on agriculture. 484 It is quoted as an example of thalapatfana 
where goods were carried by land route. 406 

In Pali literature five disadvantages are described in Madhura. 
The ground was uneven, there was much dust, there were fierce dogs, 
there were bestialj yakkhas and alms were obtained with difficulty. Buddha 
viewed the city with disfavour. 406 

Mahura is identified with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the 
present town of Mathura or Muttra. 407 


Alajjhadesa—Middle Country 

Majjhimadesa is mentioned in the Nciyddhammakahfi 408 According 
to Jains, the country of Kosala was termed as Madhyadcsa. 400 

According to the Puranas, Ayodha was the capital of MadhyadeSa. 600 


Majjhamiya—a city . 

Majjhamiya is mentioned in the Vivdgasuya. 601 Majjhimilla is also 
mentioned a sdkhd in the Kalpasutra . 602 

It is identified with Nagarl near Chittor in southern Rajputana.® 08 


4St 

4S8 


4S j 
4-00 
491 
402 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 
600 

601 

60S 

603 


Uttar a. Cu ., p. 82. 

Vya. Bha. 5. 27 f; also cf. Jambiiswamicarita of Rajamalla, ed. by Jagdishchandra 
Jain, Bombay, 1936, where more than five hundred stupas are mentioned in Mathura ; 
also cf. Bfhatkathakosa (12.132). In the Rdmdyapa (VII 70.5) also Mathura is described 
as **devanirmitd 
Brh. Bha., 1. 1774 f. 

Viva. 6, p. 35 f. 

Gaccha . Vf., p. 116 a ; Ava . Ce?., II, p. 80. 

Ava.Cu., p.411f. 

Acd. Cu ., p. 163. 

Brh . Bha . Vf., 1. 1239. 

Acd. Cu., 7, p. 281. 

Anguttara, III, p. 256. For the description of Mathura, see Harivamsa (1.64. 56 ff). 
C. A. G. /., p. 427f. 

8, p. 120. 

Jambu . 70, p. 278. 

Pargitar, A.I.H.T., p. 257, for the Buddhist conception of Majjhimadesa, see 
Jdtaka (I, p. 49). 

II, 5, p. 64-1. 

8, p. 232. 

John Allan, Coins of Ancient India, p. exxiv. 
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Majjhima Pavel—a city 

Same as Apava (See Apava). 

(1) Mdlava or Mdlavaka—a kingdom 

Malava is included in the list of the sixteen Janapadas . 

Malava was known for bhogiya or bohiya robbers, who resided in the 
range of the mountain and kidnapped people from Ujjeni. 504 

The bread-fruit ( panasa) was unknown in this country ; 505 the pulse 
masura was known here as cavalaga , 506 and mandaga (a thin rice-cake) 
was available in plenty in this country. 507 

People from Malava were known for their harsh language. 508 
It is identified with Malwa. At the time of Raja Bhoja, its capital 
was Dharanagara. Its former capital was AvantI or Ujjeni. 508 

(2) Mdlava—country 

Malava was considered among the non-Aryan countries. 510 
It is identified with the region around Multan in the Punjab. 511 

(1) Malaya—a kingdom 

Malaya is considered among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries withBhaddilapura as its capital. It is also counted among the six¬ 
teen janapadas. Malaya was noted for cloths. 51 * 

This country was situated in the south of Patna and south-west of 
Gaya in Bihar. 513 

(2) Malaya — a country 

This country was situated in South. Malaya is mentioned in the 
Brhatkathakosa and was situated in Daksiijapatha where lay the country 
of Pandava or Panclya in its south. The mountain Malaya is located 
in this country. 514 

Malaya may be identified with the Malayalam or Malabar 
country, including Cochin and Travancore. 515 


so+ Nisi. Cm., 16, p. 1110. Bodhas are referred to in the Mahabha. VI. 9. 39. 
ws B(h. Bha. Vr. Ti., 47. 

*00 Das. cu., 6, p. 212. 

601 Pin da Mr. Ti., 204, p. 73. 

608 Brh. Bha. Vf. 6. 6126. 

*o» G. D., p. 122. 

610 Vya. Bha. V{. 1 p. 121 a ; Ogha. Mr. Bha. 26, p. 18a. 

81 ‘ G. D., p. 122. 

sis Amt. Su. 37, p. 30 ; Nisi, cd., 7, p. 467. 

S.B.M., p. 381. 

U* 76,1 ; 66. 2. 

G. D., p. 122. 
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Malayagama—a village 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Succhitta and pro¬ 
ceeded to Hatthislsa. 618 

Its exact site cannot be located. 

Matiasa Sarovara—a lake 

It is mentioned in the commentary of the Uttarddhyayana. iYI 
It is identified with Manasa Sarovara lake in the Tibetan territory 
beyond the great southern wall of the Himalayas. 618 

Mandara—a settlement 

It is referred to in the Avaiyaka Niryukti. ili 
It is unidentifiable. 

Mandira 

It is said that the sixteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 620 

It may be identified with Mandaragiri, 30 miles south of 
Bhagalpur. 6 * 1 

Manipura—a city 

Manipura is referred to in the Vivdgasuya. iU 

Manipura is also mentioned in the Mahclhhdrata (Asvamcdha P. ch. 
79), according to which it was the capital of Kalinga. 6 * 3 

Lassen identifies it with Manipur Bunder and places it to the south 
of Chikakole. 624 

Manivai or Manivaiya or Manivaya.—a city 

It is mentioned in the Nirydvaliyd.™ 

Manimati is also mentioned in the Mahabhdrata (III 94-4). 

It is not identifiable. 

Marahattd—a country 

Marahatta or Maharastra was considered as a non-Aryan country, 
but king Sampai is said to have made it suitable for the movement of 
the Jain monks (see Andha). 


' 116 See Supra, p. 260. 613 Imp. Gaz ., Vol. IX, p. 276. 

“I ' Utlard. Ti., 18, p. 237 a. «» 443. 

5,0 Aim. Kir., 324. 

Hi Dist. Gaz. of Bhagalpur. 

•» II, 7, p. 64-1. 

M* Sorenson, Index to Mahabha ., p. 464. 

*>* G. D., p. 126. 

*« 3. 6,0, also Viva., II, 0, p. 64-1. 
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Various customs and practices current in Maharastra are recorded 
in the Jain texts. The people of Maharastra were known for 
their talkative nature .' 18 In this country the wine sellers 817 and the 
barbers 81 * were not despised, and a flag was always seen here on the wine¬ 
shops whether there was wine or not. 81 * A curious practice by the naked 
Jain monks of Maharastra of wearing a ring ( ventaka ) on their penis 
is referred to in the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya. m 

The following words current in Maharastra are recorded : palaka m 
(a vegetable), agantkima SSi (plantain chips), kura m (rice), atttia lu (a 
common word for calling out people) and mduggama m (women). 

Marahatta is identified with the present Maratha country, the 
country watered by the upper Godavari and that lying between that 
river and the Krishna . 818 


Maru or Maruya—a county 

Maru was located on the way to Ujjeni from Viibhaya . 817 
There was excessive sand in this country and so nails were stuffed 
in earth for guidance of the travellers . 888 It is stated that for fetching 
water, people started at night and travelled a long distance in this 
country. 81 * 

It is also called Marusthali or Marudhanva. It denotes the whole 
of Rajputana . 840 

Masa or Mdsapuri—a city 

Masa was the capital of Purivatta, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries. Masapuri is also stated to be a sdkhd of the Jain sra- 
manas. H1 

It is not identifiable. 


«*« Vya. Bhd. 7. 126. 

Ml Brh. Bhd. Vf., 1. 1239. 

MO Aca.Cu., p.233. 

MB Brh. Bhd. 2.3639. 

•so 1.2637. 

Mi Brh. Bhd., 1.2094. 

•3* Nisi. Cu„ 10. p. 183 (Mss). 
fi 3t See under Lata. 

*34 Das. Cu.y p. 250. 

c3 5 Nisi. Cu.y 6, p. 1 (Mss). 

G. E. B p. 57. 

* 3T Ava. cu.> p. 400 ff. 

538 Suya. 77., 1.11, p. 196. 

Nisi . Cm., 16. p. 1097. 

*40 C. D., p. 127. 

*41 Kalpa. 8, p. 230. 
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Wlaltiydyal • a city 

Mattiyfiva! was the capital of Dasanna, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. 

According to the ifarivamui Parana , Mrttikfivatl was situated on the 
Nermada river. 542 

Mayagarlgd a rim ylaha) 

Mayahgfi was the lower part of the Ganges where plenty of Water 
was collected, and never flowed out. 543 

According to another ti adit ion, the region where the Ganges entered 
the sea, c hanged its unuse from year to year, and the oldest region was 
c ailed Mayagahga.'’ 44 It is me ntioned that on the bank of Mayaganga 
there' li\cd Halakoita. a leader of the (a^ridalas. 545 The lake, Mayagan- 
gtitTraddaha , is referred to in the Ndyddhammakahd . This lake was located 
to the noith-cast of Benares. 640 

Mauiwli duly 

l he \auldhamitvikahd refers to a merchant, MakancU, of Campa. 54t 
MaLincU is described in the Samaniiccakaha Z 48 
Makandi was .mother capital of southern Pancala which extended 
1mm the southern bank of the Ganges to the river Carnumvatl or 
Chaiuba !/'* 9 


Mendhiyagdma- a city 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Nandiggama and proceed- 
cd to Kosaml)i. Ojl his sec one! journey he is said to have arrived here 
from Jambhi\ agaana and proceeded to Chamani/ 0 
Its exac t situation is not known. 

Migakotthaga—a city 

It is mentioned that Jamadaggi arrived here from Vasantapura . 651 
It seems to be identical withlndapura which was another name for 
Kanyakubja (See Indapura). 


«« 1,30.15. 

• r, e ; * I'tkudU.u 13, p 215 , Ata. cu.s p. 510. 

A, a. Tl , p. -IDS a, 

618 Uttar d. Cti., 12, p. 202. 

640 4. p. 65. 

547 9. p. 121. 

64 « eh. 0. 

G.D. t p. 145. 

880 S»'e Supra, p. 20<». 

851 Ava. Ctl., p. 519. 
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Mihild—a city . 

Vidcha was 011 c ol the twenty five and <1 hall Aryan countries with 
Mihila as its capital. Mihila is included among the ten capitals of India. 

Mihila was the place of birth, renunciation and salvation 
of the nineteenth and the twenty first Tilthayiuas , 852 Mihila was 
frequently visited by Mahavira, who is said to have passed six rainy sea¬ 
sons here (see supra, p. 261 ). Mihila was also visited by Ajja Mahagiri / 53 
At the time of Jinaprabhasuri, Mihila was known as Jagai / 54 Mit- 
hila is called Janakapurl in the Rdmdyana 506 and is identified with Janaka- 
pur, a small town within the Nepal border, north of which the Muzaf* 
farpur and Darbhanga districts meet /' 0 

Miyaggdma -a city 

The city is said to have been visited by Mahavira. To the north¬ 
east of the city there was a gardcnofCandanapayava with the shrine of 
a Jakkha} ui 

It is not identified. 

Mod he ruga a city 

Modhcragfi is mentioned in the S fiyagada riga The uty of 

Modberakfi is also mentioned in the Catiuvimuitipmhandha of Rajasek- 
harasuri ; it lies in Gurjaraclhara /* 8 

It is eighteen miles south of Patau and is situated on the left bank of 
the Pushmavati / 60 

Mukd--a city 

It is said that this town was visited by Mahavira, who left for Raya- 
gilia from here / 61 

It is not identifiable. 

Mull — a kingdom 

Moli was one of the sixteen jampadas mentioned in the Bhagvati. 
Perhaps Moli and Malla may be identical. 


681 JVd. .V it. 3S3 ; Uttard. 7 f., 9 p. J 30 a. 

443 Ara. ,W. Bhd. 132, p. 143a ; Ultaid. 'li.. 3 - p. 71. 

444 > J*iri.,p. 32. 

444 J. 48, II ; also m'cj M oh iib ha. 111. 210 . 

44 9 O’. A p. 718. 

£6T Viid. 1, p. 21'. 

659 p. 348. 

9, pp. 50,77. 

880 Architectural Antiquity of Northern Cvjerat , by CbUMrns and Burgess, London, 1903, p. 71. 
*61 Mag* 3 . 1 . 
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Monlga a settlement 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived herefrom Kollaga (seesupra, p. 257 j. 
On his second journey Mahavlra is stated to have arrived here from 
Atthiyaggaina and proceeded to Uttaravaeala. 562 
It Jias not been identified. 

Morlya -— a settlement 

Moriya Sannivcsa was situated in Magadha/’ 63 
Its exact site is not known. 

Mosali a settlement 

It is stated that Mahavlra arrived here from Tosali and proceeded to 
Siddhatthapura. 6 ® 4 

Its exa< t situation is not known. 


Muggalagiii a mountain 

It is stated that Sukosala and his father Siddluirtha l)oth stood here 
in meditation. 865 

According to the Bthalkalhakoui , this mountain was situated in Ma- 
gadha/’ 66 The hermitage of Mudgala Hsi existed near Monghyr in 
Bihar. I 11 the eleventh century it was called Mim-giri. rj,il 

Muggaselapura—a city 

It is mentioned that the ascetic Kfdavesi arrived from Mathuifi,” 8 
Its location is not identified. 

Mi (Japi<]<[ va tfam a* a village 

ft is said that this village was located on the way to AvantI from 
Bharuyakaccha. 5uu 

Its exact location is not known. 

Nrfgapura —a city 

It is another name for Hatthinfipura. 570 


• f ' 8 ^ Sec Supra, p. 257. 

83a Ava. Nir. 045. 

See Supra, p. 200. 

43 Bhatla ., 101, p. 30, 

503 127.207. 

*8T C. J). f p . |32. 

Uttaul. 77., 2, p. 40a. 

589 Ava. Nir. J 311. 

51° Tha . 10. p. 453a ; also Ndjd. II, 5, p. 228. 
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jSfdlandd a suburb 

Nalanda was a suburb of Rayagiha, situated to its north-east. It 
was abounding in wealth and had a large number of buildings. It 
is said that a number of monks received their alms 571 here. There was 
a forest named Hatthidlva in the vicinity of Nalanda (See Hatthidiva). 

In Buddhist works the distance from Rajagiha to Nalanda is stated 
to be one yojana. 

It is identified with modern Bargaon, seven miles north-west of 
Rajgir in the district of Patna . 573 

Nandigdma — a village 

It is said that Mahavlra reached here from Bhogapura and proceeded 
to Me*ujhiyagama . 574 

Its location is not identified. 

Nandipura—a city 

Nandipura was the capital of Sarn.iibblui, one of the twenty five and 
a half Aryan countries. Nandipura is referred to in the Vivagamva 

also . 575 

Nandigrama is also mentioned in the Rdmdyana (VI. l.W. If.) 

It may be identified with Nandigrama or Nundgaon in Oudh, eight or 
nine miles to the south of Fyzabad . 576 

Nangald—a village 

It is stated that Mahavlra arrived here from Ilaledduyagrfuna and 
proceeded to Avattagama . 577 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Nihikka a city 

This town is referred to in the Avayaka CTnniN^ 

It is identified with modern Nasik, about seventy fi\e miles in the 
north-west of Bombay . 570 

Ndyakhanda —a garden 

It is stated that Mahavlra reached here from Kumlapura. This 
garden belonged to the Nfiya clan and was located on the outskirts of 

Siiya. Tl., II. 7. <18. ; also see Digit. I, p. 211. 

*•* Tl»c com. on the Dighu I, p. 35. 

»»* C. A. G. /., p. 537. 

Sec Supra, p. 260. 

8, p. 46. 

*»• G. £>.,p. 138. 

See Supra, p. 258. 


p. 566 

SI » C. E. 1)., p. 07. 
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Kuntfapura. Mahavlra took to the ascetic life in this garden. 8 * 0 Naya. 
khancja is mentioned along with Ujjanta and Siddhasila as a place of 
celebration of feasts (sankhadi) , m 

Nepala or Nemdli -- a country 

NcpSla was visited by BhadrabShu. 4 ** It»is mentioned that as 
theie was no fear from robbers in Nepala, Tamalitti, Sindhu and Sauvira, 
the Jain monks were allowed to wear undivided ( kftsna )‘* s garments 
in these countries. Nepala was noted for its blankets. 4 * 4 

It may be identified with modern Nepal, an independent state.** 4 

JVevdlaga—a port (pattana) 

It is mentioned that people travelled from here to Baravai by boat 
(warn ). 686 

Its exact location is unidentified. 

Pabbhdsa — a holy place 

It is said that when Mali and Sumati, the two daughters of king 
Painjusena, were sailing to Surattha from Pandu Mahura, their ship was 
foundered and they died. In course of time, their dead bodies were seen 
floating on the water. Then a great feast was celebrated in their 
honour and since then this place was declared as a holy Pabbhasa. 687 
It is identified with Somnath in the Junagadh State, Kathiawar. 688 

Pddalasanda or Pddalisanda — a city 

This town was visited by Mahavlra. 68 ® The seventh Titthayara 
is said to have received his first alms at this place. 680 
Its location is unidentifiable. 

PddalipuHa- a city 

The following tradition is recorded about the origin of Patjaliputta. 
It is said that when Annikaputta was crossing the Ganges from 

5 80 See Supra, p. 257. 
r -8i Bfh. Bhd ., 1. 3192. 

683 Ava. cu» t II, p. 187. 

583 Brh.Bhd., 3.3912. 

584 Ibid., 3. 3824. 

685 i m p, Qaz. Vol. X, p. 274. 

•*'80 Nisi, cu., p. 110 (MSS). 

*8T Ara. cu. , II, p. 197 ; however, in the JVisitha curni (II. p. 072'), Pabbhasa, PraySga, 
Avakkhanda (?), Sriimala and Keyara are mentioned as unholy places (kutittha). Cf. 
the origin of Prabhasa, the foremost of all tirthos , according to the Mahdbhduita, Sorenson, 
Index to the Mahdbhdrnta , p. 553. 

588 G.D., p. 157. 

•80 Viva. 7, p. 40. 

690 Ava. Nir. 323. 
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Pupphabhadda, his boat went down into the river and that Annikaputta 
was drowned. His skull was eaten by fish and drifted to the bank, 
where a seed of pddali found its way into it and in course of time grew 
into a large tree. Seeing this beautiful tree, prince l T dfiyi founded the 
city of Pfidaliputta here /'® 1 

Pfidaliputta was a centre of activities of the Jains. It was visited by 
Ajja Mahfigiri and Ajja Suluitthi. r,M Pfidaliputta is described as a 
centre of learning . 593 

It is modern Patna, 

Padhn — a kingdom 

It is one of the s i x t ccnja a a pa da s mentioned in the BhagavalJ. 

It may be identified with Pajham in the Mainpuridistrict in lb P, w 

Pat] iso n lava day ago 

It is stated that this land was situated at a distance of fifty yojanas to 
the south from the confluence of Sindhu and thcLavana ocean, it is said 
to be twelve and a half rfl/awjr in extension, three and a half yojans above 
sea water, and the shape of an elephant trunk. There were forty 
seven pitch dark caves here, of the shape of a crocodile (g/iadivdlaga- 
samthdna ). The inhabitants of this land were ugly, dreadful, greedy 
for honey and flesh, covetous of women and terrible fighters. They could 
move in water and tlfcir duration of life varied from twelve and a half 
nights to a large number of years (wmkhijjardsdu) . They possessed 
round and hollow boats ( a a la / a ti if akagolirdo ) and wandered in search of 
excellent jewels in the sea. 

At a distance of three thousand and hundred yojanas from this land 
there lay the island of RayanadTva. The inhabitants of this land filled 
their adamantine vessels ( vararairasildsa?hpudaim ) with honey and flesh, 
and returned to their homes in boats which were made of long wood of 
trees of the shape of an elephant trunk. A fight is stated to have taken 
place between them and the cave-men which resulted in the defeat of the 
latter . 505 

This region is not known. 

Paitfhdna - a cily 

Paitthana, also known as Poyanapura, was the chief city of Maha- 
rastra situated on the bank of the Goyavarl . 508 


501 Ain. cu. IT, p. 170 ; .t< <1. ,\ir. 1271*. Cf. also the tradition recorded in the h'athdsarit- 
sagara. Yol. I, rh. iii, pp. 18 If; also see Mahavaiyfa. pp. 22K-30 ; die com. on the 
L ddna. p. 107 I. 

fyl Aid. .\u. f 1278 ; Aid. (it. IT. p. J .7.7. 

6y3 Siij’a. (ti., pp. 139, 141. 

104 John Allan, I he Ancient Indian Coins , p. 1. 

•'95 Maha. Ni ., pp. 17 f, 3a ; Gaccha. Vr ., p. 50a, 

Jir/i. Bhti. 0. 0241 f; also Vasu, p. 3-74. 
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In the south, Paitthatia was a great centre of the Jains, who had 
considerable influence over the then ruling kings. We arc told that 
Padalitta Suri cured the headache of king Muruiida of Paitthai.ut. 697 
Bhadi*abahu and Varahamihira are stated to be the residents of this 
town. 508 Kalakacarya is said to have visited this place. 508 Paitthana 
was a seat of learning. 800 (See also Poyanapura). 

Paitthana is identified with modern Paithan w hich lay on the south¬ 
ern bank ofGoyavari in south of Aurangabad. It was the birthplace 
and the capital of Raja Salivahana who is said to have founded the Saka 
era in 7S a. d. It is Potali of (he Buddhist** and w as a great emporium 


Paitthika—a village 

(See Ketavu). 

Its site is unknown. 

Pdlaga a village 

It is said that Mahavira readied here from Suinuiigula and proceed¬ 
ed to Camp;!. 002 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Palhava or Palhaga—a country 

This country is mentioned with Bahali and Joi.iaga wlicre Usabha 
is said to have travelled (Set! Adamba). It was a non-Aryan country 
and was known for its maid-servants. It is said that when the city of 
Baravai was burnt, Kujjavaraya, the son of Bakuleva, was taken to this 
country. 003 

The Pahlavas have been identified with the Parthians.® 04 
Pancdla a kingdom 

Paiicala w as one of the twenty live and a half Aryan countries with 
Kampillapura as its capital. 

It roughly corresponds to modern Budaun, Farrukhabad and the 
adjoining ciistricts of the United Provinces. 006 


63T 
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Pin da Xir. 497 i\ p. Ilia. 
(Uiccha. !>., p. !i:j. 

S vc Supra, p. J3'J. 
halpa. 4, p. I10a. 

G. D. t p. 159. 

Sec supra, p. 260. 

Uttara, Ti. t 2, p. 39. 

.0. p, 143. 
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Pancaseladiva—an Island 

It is stated that the vdnamantari goddesses, who were residing here, 
set out for a pilgrimage to the Island of Nandisaradlva. They passed 
through Campa by air and invited the goldsmith Kumaranandi to come 
to their country. In course of time, the goldsmith left for Pancaseladiva 
in a ship. He reached a banyan tree which stood on the sea-coast, 
and from there he fastened himself to the middle legs of two three-legged 
Bhfirunda birds which carried him to the desired destination. 606 

It is stated that Pancaseladiva was a small island in the middle of the 
Lavaca ocean, surrounded by five mountains. 607 
It is not identified. 

Pdndu Mahurd or Dakkhina Mahura—a city 

PajuJu Mahura was located on the southern bank of the sea, and 
there was free trade between Uttara Mahura and Dakkhina Mahura. 608 

The five Pancjavas wore the residents of this town, who arc stated 
to have attained salvation at Settunjaya (See Hatthikappa). It is said 
that while coming back from Avarakanka, the Pamlavas were 600 asked 
by Kaiiha Vasudcva to go to Piindu Mahura and reside there. Kanha 
Vfisudeva and Rama Baladeva are said to have proceeded to Piindu 
Mahura from Baravai and on their way halted in the forest ofKosamba 
(Sec Kosambavana). It is said that the people of Pandit Mahura knew 
nothing about the barley meal. 610 

It is identified with Madura in the south of the Madras Presidency. 611 

Paniyabhvmi 

Paniyabhfimi was a place in Vairabhumi, a division of the country 
ofRadha. Mahavha is said to have passed lieic rainy season during 
his ascetic life/ 512 

Its location is not identified. 

Pdrasa—a country 

Parasa was considered among the non-Aryatl countries and was 
known for its maid-servants. This country was the centre of trade, where 
merchants wanted to travel to far oft'countries. 618 It is said that Ayala 


0^6 a . cii. y p. 307 f; Am, 'f'i. , p, 391 f; cf. d similar journey to Suvarijadvlpa by a 
Prahmaria, who hid himself in the feathers of the birds and was taken there ; Katha • 
uiritsdgariu Veil. II, chs. xxiv-xxvi, pp. 170*241. 

807 Abhidhdna Rnjcndra A osa, under ‘Pancaseladiva.* 

•08 Ava* cu.y p. 472* 

•°» Naya* 16, p. 197f. 

816 Bxh. Bhd. Pi., 47. 

61 * G. E . B.> 21, 6o. 

8J * Kalpa* 0, 123. 

613 Ava . cw.j p. 446. 
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arrived here from Ujjeijtf and proceeded to Betmayada with various 
merchandise .* 14 This country was visited by Kalakacarya who is said 
to have arrived here from Ujjeijl. (See Hindugadesa). It is mentioned 
that the people of the country made garlands from the buffalo's 
horns * 18 and knew nothing about bread fruit ( panasa ). 61 * 

It is the same as modern Persia. 

P&t&lalankdpura—a city 

This city is referred to in the commentary of the Pattkavdgarana 811 
(See also Laftka). 

Pattakalaya■—a settlement 

It is said that Mahiivira arrived here from Kalaya and proceeded to 
Kumaraya. 61 * 

Its exact location is not known. 

Paumakhanda—a city 

It is said that the eighth Titthayara received his first alms at this 
place .* 19 

Its location is unknown. 

(/) Pavd—a city 

Pava was the capital of Bhafiga, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries (See Bhanga). 

It is identified with the region near the Parasanath Hills.® 80 

(2) Pdvi—a city 
Same as Apava. 

Payaga—a holy place 

It is stated that when the monk Annikaputta was drowned in the 
Ganges, a vdnamantari erected a pike in the river to impale him. Annika¬ 
putta attained Kevalahood at this place, and since then this place was de¬ 
clared as a holy Payaga (See also Pabbhasa ; Pa<Jaliputta). 

814 See Supra, p. 113. 

815 Nisi, cu.y 7, p. 464. 

818 Ava. cu.y p. 27. 

4, p. 88 a. 

818 Sec Supra, p. 2. r >8. 

61® Ava. Nir.y 323. 

888 p.375. 
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Payaga 811 is referred to as Ditipayaga in the Vasudevahivi*'•*** 
It is identified with modern Allahabad at the confluence of the Gafiga 
and Yamuna. 

Pedhdlagdma—a village 

This village was located in Dadhabhflmi (See Dadhabhumi). 
Pihunda—a city 

Pihundu was a centre of trade. The merchant Paliya of Camp& is 
mentioned to have arrived here for trade . 818 

In Kharvela’s inscriptions we have mention of a place founded by the 
former kings of Kalinga and known by the name of Pithudaga or Pithuda, 
which had become in one hundred and thirteen years a watery jungle 
of grass. It is located in the interior of Chicakole and Kalingapatam, 
towards the course of the river Nagavatl . 814 

Pitthicampa—a suburb 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Coraga Sannivesa and pro¬ 
ceeded to Kayangala. 81 * Pitthicampa was located very near Campa , 818 
where the Teacher is said to have spent a number of rainy seasons . 811 
Its exact location is not known. 

Piyasangama 

It is stated to be a land of the Vijjdharas. m 
Its site is unknown. 

Poldsapura—a city 

It is said that the potter, Saddalaputta, was a resident of this town. 
Polasapura was visited by Mahavira and Goyama Indabhui . 819 There 
was an Ajivaka sabhd (hall) in Polasapura where Gosala is said to haye 
sojourned during his visits to the town . 810 
Its location is unidentifiable. 


Avo. cu. II, p. 178 f; Gaccha, Vf. p. 66 f. 

*•* p. 193. See also Padmapuraoa of Ravisena (3. 281) ; Karakanducaria (6. 6. 6) ; alto 
Mahabha. (III. 83. 79). 

Uttara. Su., 21. 2. 

•«* G.E.B., p.65. 

6,4 See Supra, p. 2S8. 

SIS Ava. "fl. p. 383a. 

#** See Supra, p. 261. * 

MS Uttara. Ji., 18, p. 238. 

SM Anta. 6, p. 40. 

•30 UvS. 7. 
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Poranapura—a city 

It was located in Puvvavideha,®** a mythical region. 

Its site has not been identified. 

Poyaqapura—a city 

Poyapapura, also known as Pratisthanapura, was situated on the 
bank of the Ganges.®** 

It is also mentioned in the Harivathsa (I. 26. 49). 

It may be identified with Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, across the 
Ganges, which is still called Pratisthanpur.®** 

Pukkhara—a holy place 

It is mentioned in the Avasyaka curni that the three lakes were built 
here.®* 4 

Pu§kara is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahdbhdrata (III. 80. 20). 
It is identified with modern Pushkar lake six miles from Ajmer.®** 

Pundariya—a mountain 

It is stated that the ascetic Thavaccaputta reached here from Sogand- 
hiya and attained salvation. Suya and Selaya also are said to have 
attained salvation on this mountain.®*® 

In the commentary on the Uttarddhyayana, we are told that the Pa&da- 
vas attained liberation on this mountain.®* 7 
Puudariya and settufijaya are identical.®** 

(/) Pundavaddhana—a city 

Puodavaddhana is stated to be situated in Gandhara where the king 
Slharaha was ruling.®** 

It may be the same as Pa$dya, a country between Jhelam and Ravi, 
as referred to by Ptolemy.® 40 


•*» Uttara. Ji- 23, p. 28®a. 

•** Sam. 56, p. 66a ; one Poyanapura is also mentioned in the Bfhatkalpa Bhafja (6.6198). 
G. D., p. 159. 

•** p. 400 ff j also Mist. ctJ., 10, p. 645. 

•»* G. D., p. 163. 

8M MayS. 5, p. 78. 

•*1 2, _p. 43. 

•** Maya. 16, p. 200; cf. also vividha, p. l, where nineteen names of datrufljaya are men¬ 
tioned. 

«** VttarS. fi. 0, p. Ml. 

440 Dr. Muiichaud, Bharali Vidya, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 34. 
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(. 2 ) Pundavaddhana—a city 

Punfira was known for harmless black cows which fed upon 
the sugarcane. 841 It was also famous for green grass (iddvala) . w 
Puijdavaddhaniyu, is stated to be a sdkhd of the Jain sramarias. m 

Puudravardhana corresponds to Mahasthan in the Bogra district 
in Bengal. 644 

Pundra—a country 

This country was situated at the foot of the mountain Veyaddha. 
Its location cannot be identified. 641 

Punnakalasa—a village 

It was a non-Aryan country. It is mentioned that Mahavlra reach¬ 
ed here from Lafiha and proceeded to Bhaddiya. 848 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Pupphabhadda, Pupphabhaddiyd or Pupphapura—a city. 

This town was located on the bank of the Ganges. 647 
It is identical with Pataliputra. 648 

(/) Purimatdla—a city 

It is said that Usabha, the first Titthayara, attained Amtfahood in 
this town. 648 According to the com. of the Ava. Mr. 342, it was a suburb 
( sdkhdnagara) of Ayodhya. 

(2) Purima tala 

Mahavira is said to have arrived here from Lohaggala and proceeded 
to Uuuaga. 6 * 0 It may be indentified with Purulia in Bihar. 

Purivattd—a kingdom 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Masa 
as its capital. 

It is not identifiable. 


041 Tandul. Tt; P- 26a. Paundraka is mentioned as a variety of sugarcane grown in thfe 
Paun<Jra country, North Bengal, History of Bengal , Vol. I, p. 660. 

, M Jivd, 3, p. 365. ' 

«4i Kalpa. 8, p. 227a; also see T. Watters on Tuan Chwang’s Travels in India , Vol. II, 
p. 185. 

644 Pramode Lai Paul, The Early History qf Bengal , p. 11, Calcutta, 1030. 

045 77uf. 0. 603 ; Anta . 6, p. 26. 

646 Sec Supra, p. 258. 

- 647 Ara, cii. . p. 559; Bfh* Bha, 1. 1349f 
l, 4 6 Sec also Bengal Diit, GV/.;. Patna, Vol. Mil, 1907, p. 18, 

64Q Am. Mr. 251. 

See Supra, p. 259. 
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Purisapura — a city . 

This town was situated in Gandhara. 851 It is said that once king 
Muruuda of Padaliputta sent an envoy to Purisapura. 85 * 

' It is identified with Peshawar 8,8 

Puriya or Part —a city 

Puriya was a centre of the Jains. It was known for the image of the 
living lord 854 and was inhabited by many trdvakas. Puriya was visited 
by VairasamI, who is said to have arrived herefrom Uttarapaha and pro¬ 
ceeded to Mahesarl. At this time the city was governed by a Buddhist 
king and Jains and Buddhists were not on good terms. 855 

Purima (Puriya) was a centre of trade and is cited as an example of 
jalapattana, where goods were carried by water. 858 

It may be identified with Puri Jagannath in Orissa. 855 

Puvvadesa—Eastern division of India 

This country was visited by VairasamI, who proceeded to Uttarapaha 
from here. 658 There were beggar-houses {ghanghasdld) in the centre of 
the villages in this country. 858 Rice was known as puggali here. 880 

According to Cunningham, Eastern India comprised Assam and 
Bengal proper, including the whole of the delta of the Ganges, together 
with Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam. 881 

Rddha—a kingdom 

Same as Ladha (See Ladha). 

Rahamaddana—a fort ( kottha) 

It is said that when Kanha Vasudeva banished the Paudavas, he 
founded this fort as a mark of memory. 86 * 

According to the Kathdkosa , 8B> the city of Rathamardana lay in 
Madhyade£a. 

It is not identifiable. 
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Rahaneura Cakkavdla—a city 

Rahaneura Cakkavala was located to the north of the mountain 
Veyaddha.” 4 

Its location is unknown. 

Rahdvatta—a mountain 

This mountain was situated near the mountain of Kunjaravatta. 
Vairasami is said to have visited this mountain along with his five hun¬ 
dred monks. He left one novice ( khuddaga ) here and in order to practise 
penance, went to the Kunjaravatta. ft is said that the novice died here 
and that his body melted like a lump of ghee. Then the gods are said 
to have gone round the mountain in a chariot and worshipped him and 
hence this place came to be known as Rahavatta. 88 * 

It is mentioned that a battle took place between Vasudeva and Jara- 
sandha near this mountain. 868 (See also Ahicchatta). 

According to the Nisltha ciirni, this mountain was situated in Vidisa. 697 
Rathavarta is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as a holy place. 881 

Rahavirapum—a town 

It is mentioned that Sivabhui founded the eighth schism at this 
place. 899 

It is not identifiable. 


Rdyagiha—a city 

Rayagiha was the capital of Magadha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It was included among the ten capitals mentioned 
in the Thdytdnga. The east of Saketa, Mahavira allowed the Jain monks 
to move up to Rayagiha. 670 

Rayagiha is described as the birthplace of the twentieth Titthayara . 9M 
Rayagiha was visited by Pasa, 819 and Mahavira is said to have passed 
fourteen rainy seasons here. 870 Rayagiha was also frequented by 
Ajja Suharfuna 874 and Gosala, 678 and various disciples of Mahavira 


sit Uttard. 7*1., 18, p. 241a ff. 

til Mar ana 470f, p. 128 ; Ava. 7«., p. 306a. 

Ill Ava. ci ., 236. 

SSt Vir Nirvana, etc., S. P., p. 90. 

SSI III, 82. 22. 

Sli Ava. Mir. 782 ; Ava. cd., p. 427. 
mo Brh. Su., 1. 60. 

Mt Ava. Ait., 383, 325, 

ill .Maya. II, 10, p. 230; Nirya. 4. 

Mi Kalpa. 3.123 ; also cf. Bhag. 7. 4 ; 6, 9; 2. 6; Ava. Sir, 473, 492, 518, 
Ml Anutla, 1, p. 08. 

Ml Bhag. 16. 
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lived in this city. 878 Gunasila, 877 Mandikuccha 878 and Moggarapani 818 
are mentioned as some of the important shrines of the city. Rayagiha was 
noted for its springs. 880 

It is said that, when Khiipai^thiya was in ruin, Canagapura was 
founded. Then the city of Usabhapura came into existence, then Kusag- 
gapura, and finally Rayagiha (see Kusaggapura). 

The city of Rajagaha was called Giribbaja because it was surrounded 
by five hills, viz., Pandava, Gijjhakuta, Vebhara, Isigili and Vepulla. 881 
In the Makabhdrata, the five hills are named as Vaihara, Varaha, Vrsabha, 
R§igiri and Chaityaka. 888 

It is identified with modern Rajgir in Bihar. 888 

Rayanadiva—an island 

It is said that Rayanadiva was situated at a distance of three thou¬ 
sand and one hundred yojanas from Padisantavadayaga (See Padisanta- 
vadayaga). There was an excellent palace here where the goddess of 
Rayanadiva lived. 884 

The Vasudevahindi est refers to the Rayanadiva, where Carudatta 
was carried to by the Bherunda birds. 888 Rayanadiva is also mentioned 
in the Samardiccakahd. w 

Ratnadvipa is mentioned in the Harivarhsa (II. 38 . 29 ff). It was 
situated near Vaiiavasi. 

Rayanapura—a city 

Rayanapura was the birthplace of the fifteenth Tilthayara , 888 It 
is mentioned that Kavila arrived here for purposes of study from Acalag- 
gama (See Acalaggama). 

Rayanapura is identified with Runai about two miles from Sohawal, 
a railway station in Oudh. It was also known as Roinai. 888 

Rayanavaha—a city 

It is said that Rayanavaha was situated in Gandhara. 880 

Its site cannot be identified. _ 

•T® Shag. 18. 3 ; 3. 3 ; 7. 10 ; 8. 7. Anta. 6, pp. 81, 39 ; Anutla. 1, p. 58f; Uva. 8, p. 01. 
flTT JVaya. 2, p. 47 ; Dasa. 10, p. 364; Uva . 8, p. 01. It is identified with modern GuQ&ya, 
a village situated three miles from Rajagrha in east, Pracina tirthamdld. p. 91,. 

878 JBkag. 15. 

671 Anta. 6, p. 31. 

880 Brh. Bhd. Vr. 2. 3429. 

881 The com. on the sutta Nipdta , II, p. 382. 

#88 II. 21.2. 

#IB See Law, Rajagrha in ancient literature. 

#84 Ndyd. 9, p. 123 ff. 

«8» p. 149. 

#8# Alsocf. Bthatkathakoia, 93, 158 f; 62. 6. pn 

*8* 6. 46, p. 29, also Divyavadana I, 5 ; XVIII, 230 ; XXXV, 503. 

0 88 Ava. Mr., 383. 

8 *# Pracina tirthamdld , Intro., p. 37 ;Jp. 95. 

Uttard. 77., 9, p. 138. 
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Rdyapura—a city 

It is mentioned that the eighteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here . 681 

Rajapura is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as the capital of Kalift* 
ga. 68a 

Its exact location is not known. 

Revayaga—a mountain 

This mountain is described as abounding in various birds and 
creepers ; it was dear to the Dasara kings. Near this mountain there 
lay the garden Nandanavana, with the shrine of Surappiya Jakkha. 
Aritthancmi is said to have attained RevalahooA at this place . 688 
Raivataka is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (I. 2 . 39). 

Rcvaya is identical with Ujjinta or Girnar mountain. 

Ritthapura—a city 

It is mentioned that the tenth Titthayara received his first alms here . 684 
It is the same as Aritfrhapura (See Aritthapura). 

Rohidaya—a city 

It is said that this town was frequented by Mahavira. There was a 
garden here named Pudhavivadimsaya with the shrine of Dharana 
Jakkha™ 

Rohltaka is described as a great city in the Diiydvaddna (VIII, 108). 
The Mahdbhdrata (Sablifi. p. 32. 1) and Mahdmdynn also mention Rohi- 
taka as a place dear to Kfirtikcya. 

It is modern Rohatak . 680 

Ruppakvld—a river 

It is mentioned that this river flowed between Dakkhijiavaciila and 
Uttaravacala (See Dakkhinavacala). 

Its location is unknown. 

Sdgtya—a city 

Sagcya was the capital of Kosala, e8T one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It was included among the ten capitals. It is 

KQi Ava. Nir. 325 ; also Ava. r/7., II, p. 324. 
t!0? Santi p. 4. 3. 

,ifl 3 Nayd. 5, p. OS ; Anta. 5, p. 28 ; Uttara. Ti. 22, p. 280. 

Ami. ,Nir. 324. 

(.O'. Viva. 9, p 49 ; also Sam. OS, p. 57 ; Niryd. 5. 

poo The Geo. contents of llic Mahainayuri, Dr. Sylvain La'vi, trans. by V. S. Agrawala 
J. U. P. If. .S\, XV, pt. II. 

on 77 m. 77, li>, p. t53a : Uttard. ni p. 213 ; According to Abhayadeva, Saketa, Vinita 
and Ayo.Iliya are identical, Thd. 10. 718, p. 454, 
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stated that the fourth Titthayara received his fiist alms here.' 9 * Sageya 
was visited by ParSva 888 as well as by Mahavira, the latter assigned a 
limit for the movements of the Jain monks here (see supra p. 250). 

Saketa was one of the six great cities of Buddhist India, the others 
being Campa, Rajagiha, SavitthI, Kosambi and Baranasl.™ The 
distance from Saketa to SavatthI was seven leagues ( yojanas ). TW 
Sageya is identified with modern Ayodhya. 

SahaHjani—a city 

This city is said to have been visited by Mahavira.™ 

SahanjanI is also mentioned in the Harivamla (I. 33. 4). 

Its probable identification may be suggested with Sahanjan or 
Sanjan, a village in the Thana district, Bombay. 

Sajjha—a mountain 

It is referred to in the Avasyaka Niryukti? w 

Sahya is one of the seven principal chains of mountains in India. 
It is still known as Sahyadri and is the same as the northern parts of the 
Western Ghats north of the river Kaveri.™ 


Saldtavi—a village 

It is mentioned as a village of robbers near Purimatala.™ 


Sdliggdma—a village 

This village was located in Magadha™ near Gobbaragama.™ 

Its site is not known. 

Sdlisisa—a village 

Mahavira is stated to have journeyed to this place from Gamfiya 
and proceeded to Bhaddiya.™ 

Its exact situation is not known. 


«•* Ava. Mir. 323. 

••• Mdyci. 11. 9, p. 229. 

»«« Dlgha., II, p. 143. 

701 MahSvagga., p. 233. 

»«* Vivd. 4, p. 29. 

926, Malaya, 7*?., p. 61 la. 
»»* G. D.,p. 171. 

»•» Vivd. 3, p. 20. 

I®* Ava. e&., II, p. 94. 

»* Pirida. Mir., 199, p. 72. 

1*3 See Supra, p. 269, 
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Sambhuttara—a country 

It was one of the sixteen countries mentioned in the Bhagavati. 

It is same as Suhmuttara, which means “people north of Suhma.” 
Suhma corresponds with the modern districts of Midnapur and Bankura, 
and perhaps also Purulia and Manbhum in west Bengal.™ 

Sambukka—a city 

This city was situated in Avantl.™ 

Its exact location is not known. 

Sammeya—a mountain 

Sammeya is mentioned with Campa as a holy place (See Campa). 
It is stated that, except Usabha, Vasupujja, Nemi and Vira, all other 
Titthayaras attained salvation on this mountain. 111 It is mentioned that a 
SaAgha set out to pay a visit to the shrines on this mountain. 111 

It is identified with Parasnath Hill in the district of Hazaribagh, 
in Bihar. 111 

Samvaddhana or Simbavaddhana—a city 

It is mentioned that the king Mundivaya or Mund.imbhaya was 
reigning here.™ 

Its exact location is unidentifiable. 

Sandibbha or Sai}dilya—a kingdom 

This country was counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Nandipura as capital. 

It may be identified with Sandila, a sub-division of Hardoi district 
in Oudh. Sandilya asrama is mentioned in the district of Fyzabad 
in Oudh, which was the hermitage of !Etsi Sandilya. 116 

SaAkhanda—a city 

It is mentioned that king Jambudadima was reigning here. 111 
Its site is not known. 


to# Markandeya, p. 357. 

tio Maha. M. Guj. trans (MSS), p. 27. 

til Ava. Mr. 307 ; cf. Naya. 8, p. 120 ; AcS. cu., p. 257. 

tl* Uttara. TT-, 18, p. 238. 

tu G.D., p.176. 

* 1 * Ava. Mr. 1312 ; Ava. «£., II, p. 210. 
t»» G. D..p. 176. 

' tl# p. 25. 
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SaAkhapura—a city 

It is mentioned that the prince Agadadatta proceeded to Vaijarad 
from here.™ (See also Camarl). 

Its situation is not known. 

Sdnulatthiya—a village 

It is mentioned that Mahavira arrived here from Savattht, and 
proceeded to Dadhabhiimi.™ 

It is unidentified. 

Sarassal—a river 

It is stated that the citizens of Anandapura set out for this river for 
celebrating feasts (see Anandapura). Sarassal was known for pilgrim¬ 
age. 19 

It may be identified with the river Saraswati of western India, 
rising in mountain Abu in Rajaputana. 7 * 0 

Sarau—a river 

It is mentioned as one of the five great tributary rivers of the 
Ganges.'* 1 

It is Ghagra, or Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges on which stood the 
city of Ayojjha. 7 ** 

Haravana—a settlement 

It is mentioned as the birthplace of Gosala. 7 ** 

Its exact location is not known. 

Sataddu—a river 

Sataddu is mentioned as one of the five great tributaries of the 
Sindhu.™ 

Satadru is mentioned in the Mahdbh&rata (I. 193. 10) and is identi¬ 
fied with modern Sutlej. 7 * 8 


Uttar3. ft., 4, p. 83a. 

T1 * See Supra, p. 260. 

”» Aca. eg., p. 332 ; Bfh. BM. 1.1091, Vtitfa cSrpi. 
**° Imp. Gaz ., under "Saraswati.” 

*•' See Supra, p. 264. 

G.E.B., p. 39. 

'*• Bhag. 16. 

»** TM. 8. 470. 

'» G. E. B-t ji. 89. 
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Sdvatthl—a city 

Savatthi or Ku^alanayari was the capital of Ku$ala, one of the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It was included among the ten 
capitals. It is stated that Savatthi was the birthplace of the third Tittha- 
yara, who received his first alms here. 7 ” It was visited by Pasa 7 * 7 and 
his follower Kesikumara. 7 ” Savatthi was also visited by Mahavlra 
frequently. 7 * 9 It was also visited by Gosala, 780 Jamali, 7 * 1 and Ajja 
Khanda.™ 

It is identified with Sahet-Mahet on the bank of the Rapti.™ 
Savvaobhadda—a city 

It is mentioned that king Jiyasattu ruled here. 7 * 4 
Its situation is not known. 

> 

Sayaduvara—a city 

It is said that this town was situated in the country of Punda which 
lay at the foot of the mountain Veyaddha. 738 It is stated that to the 
south-east of the town there lay a city known as Vijayavaddhamaijta. 7 ” 
It is not identifiable. 

Selagapura—a city 

It is mentioned that king Selaga joined the ascetic order here. The 
city was also visited by the monk Thavaccaputta, who is stated to have 
arrived here from Baravai and preached his religion. 737 
It is not identified. 


Selapura—a city 

It is mentioned that this town was situated in Tosali. Isitadaga was 
a lake in this city where people are said to have celebrated the eight days 
feast (See Isitalaga). 

Its exact location is not known. 


™ Ava. Mir., 323, 382. 

717 Maya. II, 9,10, p. 229 ; Miry a. 3. 1. 

*** Raya. Su. 146 ff. Uttard J » p. 35a. 

«» Bhag. 12. 1 ; Uvd. 9, p. 69 ; Ava. Mir. 480, 496, 617. 

U0 Bhag. 15. 

Ibid. 9. 6 ; Ava. Mir. 782. 

«* Bhag. 2. 1. 

™ C. A. G. I. p. 469; also see Law, Sravasti in Ancient Literature. 
M* Viva. 5, p. 33. 

M* 7 ha. 9. 693 ; Anta. 6, p. 26. 
t>» Vivd. 1, p. 6. 

M* Mdya. 5, p. 73. 
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Settuiijaya—a mountain 

It is mentioned that the prince Goyama renounced the world under 
Aritthanemi and attained salvation on this mountain.™ It is stated 
that a number of other monks also attained salvation here.™ Another 
name of Settuiijaya was Pundariya (See Pundariya). 

According to the Trisastisalakapurusacarita (p.354ff), just as the 
blessed R^abha was the first Tirthankara, so mount Satrunjaya became 
the first Tirtha. 

It is situated in Kathiawar, seventy miles north-west of Surat and 
thirty four miles from Bhavanagar. 740 

Seyapura—a city 

It is mentioned that the ninth Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 741 

Its location is not known. 

Seyavi or Seyaviya—a city 

Seyaviya was the capital of Keyaiaddha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from 
Uttaravacala and having crossed the Ganges, proceeded to Surabhipura. 
Next time the Teacher is said to have reached here from Alabhiya and 
proceeded to Savatthi. 74 * Seyavi was also frequented by Kesikumara. 748 

In Buddhist literature Setavya was a city of the Kosala country. 744 
Prof. Rys Davids identifies it with Satiabia ; Mr. Vost with Basedita, 17 
miles from Sahet-Mahet and six miles from Balarampur. 748 


Siddhasild—a holy place 

It was a holy place and is refened to in the Avasyaka curni.' M (See 
also Nayakhauda). 

Its precise situation is not known. 

Siddhatthapura 

It is mentioned that the eleventh Titthayara received his first aim* 
here. 47 Siddhatthapura was frequented by Mahavira, who arrived 
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here from Vajjabhumi and proceeded to Kummagama. Then he 
returned to Siddhatthapura again and proceeded to Vcsali.™ 

Probably it may be identified with Siddhangram in the Birbhum dis¬ 
trict.™ 

Sihaguhd ( cotapalli)—a village 

This village was located near Rayagiha. 750 

Slhala or Simhala diva—a country 

Sihala diva was counted among the non-Aryan countries and was 
known for its maid-servants. 

Sihala is cited as an example of asndlna diva which did not overflow by 
periodical sea-tide like the country of Konkana. It is said that the sea¬ 
going merchants halted here in the middle of their journey. 7 * 1 Bharata 
is said to have conquered this country (See Anga). 

Simhala is identified with Ceylon. 75 * 

Sihapura—a city 

Sihapura is mentioned as the birthplace of the eleventh Tittha- 
yaia , 763 It is also mentioned in the commentary^on the Uttaradhyayana . 754 
It may be identified with Simhapurl near Benares. 755 

Sinavalli—a country 

Sii.iavalli is referred to in the Avasyaka curni . 75c It was a desert where 
caravans lost their way. 

Si navalli should be a trac t round about the Punjab or Sind. A place 
Called Sanawan or Sinawan is situated in the district of Muzaffargarh ; 
it is almost barren. Probably, it may be identified with Sinavalli. 

Sindhavalona—a mountain 

. This mountain was known for its sendhava salt, and the mines of sovae- 
eala and kdldlona salts were also found in between this mountain. 757 

Saindhavaracya, or the Salt-Range is referred to in the RdjataraA-. 
gini. na 


1** See Supra, p. 260. 

U# History of Bengal, Vo!. I, p. 22 
no Xaya. 18, p. 208 f. 

in Acd. 7»-, «• 3, p. 223 a. 

«* G. D., p. 186. 
t*» Ava. Mr., 383. 

!H 18, p. 239 a. 

* 56 Pracina tirthamala, p. 4. 

158 *p. S63 ; II, p. 34. Sinavalli is mentioned in the Rgieda, Vedic Index, II, p. 449; Alro 
Index to Mahibhdiata, p, 631); Mdrkrrirjeya Purina, p. 300. 

1*1 Has. 3, p. ) 16. 

1‘* Yol. II, p. 145 u j VIII. 1012, 1868, 2007, 
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It is a hill system in Jhelum and Shahpur districts in the Punjab, 
deriving its name from its extensive deposits of rock-salt.™ 

Sindhu—a country 

It is mentioned that the country of Sindhu Sovlra was declared Aryan 
from the time of Samprati. 

For various reasons the Jain monks were not allowed to frequent 
Sindhu. It is mentioned that this country was full of water and a home 
of various heretical nuns such as Carika, Parivrajikd, Kdpdlikd , Taccannikd 
and Bhagain. If a monk, due to famine, invasion of the enemy or such 
other calamity was forced to visit this country, it was expected of him to 
come back as soon as possible.™ The land of this country is stated 
to be very rough and was flooded frequently ; it had breaches in the 
earth. There were cold breezes and dew-fall at night in this country, 781 
and the corn was cultivated her'' by rivers. 78 * 

The people of Sindhu were fond of eating gorasa (production of 
milk), 788 and were used to meat-eating, and hence the non-vegetarians 
were not censored in this country. 704 Similarly, the washermen were 
not considered degraded here, 705 and a wine pot could be used for drink¬ 
ing purposes. 700 It is stated that the monks were allowed not to remove 
the fringes of their garments in this country like that of Thfinii , 707 and 
they received their alms with clean clothes. 788 

Sindhu comprised the whole valley of the Indus from the Punjab 
to the sea, including the delta and the island of Cutch. 700 

Sindhu—a river 

Sindhu is stated to be one of the ten great rivers. 770 

It is the river Indus. 771 The best horses were born in the country 
around its bank. 77 * 


Imp. Gaz., XII, pp. 170-2. 

™ Bfh. Bha. Vr. 1. 2881 T; 4. 6441 f. 

781 Vya. Bha. 8 . 15. From time immemorial Sind has depended for its fertility on floods. 
Prior to 1874 the upper Sind frontier district was yearly subject to inundation. 
In that year a heavy flood swept away over eighty towns and villages. Then there 
was another heavy flood in 1892 which caused heavy damage to the country, Gaz* 
of the Province of Sind , Karachi, 1907, pp. 5, 271. 

Bih.Bhd.W r. 1.1239. 

768 Ibid. 3. 2749. 

764 Ibid., 1 . 1239, also foot-note. 

765 Nisi, cu., 4, p. 345. 

7 f 6 Bfh. Bha . Vr. 1. 1239. Vise fa curni. 

197 Ibid., 3 . 3906. 

788 Nisi, cu ., 15, p. 121 (MSS). 

788 C. A. G. I., p. 284. 

W Tha. 10. 717. 

77 i C.A.G.I., p. 090. 

778 Mahabhdrata VII. 104, 8, 
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Sindhunandana—a city 

It is said that Mahapauma reached here from Hatthinapura.”* 
The Brhatkathakosa m mentions that this town was situated on the 
bank of the Sindhu. 

It is not identifiable. 

Sitidhu Soma—a country 

This country was included among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Viibliayapat>tana as its capital (see Sindhu 5 Sovlra). 

The two lands of Sindhu and Sovlra are mentioned in the Pali texts, 
each of which is described as a great centre of trade and commerce.”* 

Sippd—a river 

This river flowed near Ujjenb ” 9 

This is identified with modern Sipra in Central India. 

Sirimdla—a city 

Sirimala was included among unholy places (See Pabhasa). It was 
visited by Vairasami, who is said to have arrived here from Puriya, ” 
(See also Bhillamala). 

It is same as Bhillamala or Bhinmal, the capital of Gurjjaras from 
about the sixth to the ninth century a. d., fifty miles west of Abu moun¬ 
tain ." 8 

Sivamandira 

Sivamandira was located on the south range of Veyaddha.”* 

It is not identifiable. 

Sogandhiyd—a city 

Mahavira is said to have visited this town. There was a garden 
here named Nilasoya with the shrine of Sukala Jakkha. n0 

This town was also frequented by Thavaccaputta, who is said to 
have arrived here from Selagapura (see Puudariya). 

It is not identified. 


”» Uttara. Ti., IS, 246 a. 

33. 62. 

771 Law, India as Described , p. 70. 
TT6 Ava. cu*^ p. 544. 

777 Ava. Ti p. 390a. 

HI G. £>., p. 192. 

77 » Uttara. Ti., 13, p. 193a. 

7 1® Viv8, II, 5, p. 64. 
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Somanasa 

It is mentioned that the fifteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 781 

Its location is not known. 

Sopdraya—a city 

Soparaya was situated in Konkarta on the sca-eoast. 78 * It was a 
centre of commerce and a number of traders are said to have resided 
here 783 Soparaya was visited by Vairasena, 784 Ajja Samudda and Ajja 
Mangu. 785 

There was a regular trade between Bharuyakkaccha, Suvatf- 
nabhumi and Supparaka. 788 Supparaka is identified with modern 
Sopara in the Thana district to the north of Bombay. 787 

Soriyapura—a city 

Soriyapura, which lay on the. bank of thejaurui,' 788 was the capital of 
K-usatta, one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It is mention¬ 
ed that king Sauri entrusted the kingdom of Mahura to his younger 
brother Suvira, and proceeded to Kusavatta, where he founded Sori- 
pura. 780 Mahavlra is stated to have visited this town. 700 

Sauryapura is identified with Suryapur or Surajpur near Bateswar, 
which is situated on the right bank of the Jumna in the Agra district. 701 

Sovtra—a country 

Sovlra is mentioned together with Sindhu with Viibhaya as its capital 
(See Sindhu Sovlra). 

It is identified with modern Sind. 702 

Subbhabhumi 

It is stated that the country of Lfnlha was divided into Vajjabhumi 
and Subbhabhumi (See Laclha). 

It may be identified with Singhbhum in Bengal. 793 


7S1 

781 

788 

784 

785 
T 88 

787 

788 

789 
780 
T91 
TOS 
788 


Ava. Xu 32 t. 

Uttard. 7 i\, 4, p. 7«Sa. 

Brh. Bhd . 1. 2 .">(»(>. 

Ara. Cu., p. 4(M>. 

Vya. Bhd. I>. 2179 M. 

Avadana, II. 470 ^\s. 13 tf.) 

Imp . (’«z. Yol. 13, p. 03. 

Vuch 8, p. 45 t\ 

Kalpa. Tt.s 0, p. 171 a, 

Ava. Xu . 1280 ; Ara. Cu. II, p. 103. 

Prdcina tlrthmdld , Ft, I, Intro ; p. 38 ; Outfitter of Agfa, pp. 137, 236. 
Jayachand Vidyalankar, Bharat Bhwni aur Hike niv&s f, p. 37n. 

Imp ♦ Gat* Vol. XII, p, 520, 
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Subhoma—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Valuyagama and proceed¬ 
ed to Succhitta . 7 ® 4 

Its exact location is not known. 

Sue chi ltd—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira artived here from Subhoma and proceeded 
to Malaya. Next time lie journeyed to this plate from Sumangala and 
proceeded to Palaya . 706 
It is not identifiable. 

Sudamasanapura—a city 

This town was situated in Avanti . 7 ® 6 
Its exact location is not known. 

Suggiva—a city 

It is mentioned that king Balabhadda ruled here. 7- * 

Its exact situation is not known. 


Sughosa -u lily 

This town is ^aid to have been visited by Mahavna. I heic was a 
garden here named Devaramana with the shrine of Virasena . 708 
It is not identified. 

Sumahgalagdma — a village 

It is said that Mahfwlra arrived here from K.osambI and proceeded 
to Palayagama . 788 

Its location is not known. 


Snmanomukha—a city 

It is mentioned that the walls of this city were made of mud .® 00 
It is not identified. 


784 Scr Supra, p. 200. 
c* Ibid. ; .Jut. Air. 

786 Utatd. 7/.. lb p. I'M) 11. ; also mm- J,,/. \ lf 1203. 
7f)7 UUata. Su. J 'J. I 1. 

78 & Viva. H, 8, p. 04-1. 

788 Sec Supra, p. 200. 

W Bih, Ma.\i. 3 1. 1121C 
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Sumsuni'haputa or Susumdtapura — a city 

It is stated that Mahavlra arrived here from Vesali and proceeded to 
Bhogapura. 801 The sage Viirattaka is said to have journeyed here from 
Varattapura . 801 

Susumarapura is identified with a hilly place near Chunar in Mirza- 
pur district. According to Pali literature, it is the capital of Bhagga 
country . 803 


Supailthapwa —a city 

This town was situated on the bank of the Ganges . 804 
It may be identified with Pratisthanpur,also known as Poyanapura,' 
near Jhimsi in Allahabad district. 

Sutahhipura tidfy 

It is mentioned that after (Tossing The Ganges. MahfL\Ira arrived 
here from Seyaviya and proceeded to Thunfi . M)5 
Its situation is not known. 

Surasena—a country 

Surasena was the capital of MahiuTi, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. 

Surasena was located immediately to the south of the Kuru and to 
the east of the Matsya <oimiry . 8W6 


Sin ait ha a kingdom 

s It is said that from the time of Samprati the country of Sural (ha 
along with Andhra, Dravida, Maharfisl ra and Kudukka, was opened for 
the preaching of the Jain monks (see Andha). 

Surattha is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries with Bfiravai as the capital. 

It is mentioned that Kfilaka ficarya brought here ninety six kings 
from Pfirasakula (see Hindugadesa) and accordingly this country was 
divided into ninety six mandalas. m Surattha was a centre of trade 
and was visited by the merchants frequently . 808 

101 See Supia, p. 200 ; also See Bha%. 3. 2. 

I0S Ava.cu.. II jP . ]0Of. 

803 Majjhima p. 61 n, by Rahula Sankrityayana ; Samantapasadika , IV 862 ; Majjhima 

h p. 332. 

804 Viia. 9, p. 49 ; 1, p. 11. 

805 See Supra p. 257. 

80 « C.A./.G ., p. 706. 

807 Brh. Bhd. Vf., 1. 943. 

808 Das . cu. 9 ), p. 40, 
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A grass-cutting wooden instrument known as kuliya , was in use in 
Surattha. It measured two hands and had iron nails fixed at the end 
with an iron plate attached to it . 800 It is said that the corn kangu was 
available in this country in plenty and rice was eaten in its absence . 810 

Surattha comprises modern Kathiawar and other portions ofGu- 
jerat . 811 

Surodaya—a city 

The town was located in Veyadc.lha. Indadhanu is mentioned as 
the lord of Vijjaharas of the town . 812 
Its site is not known. 

Suttivai or Suttimati - a city 

Suttivai was the capital of Cedi, one of the twenty five and a half 
,\ryan countries. 

It is the Suktimatl or Suktisahvaya of the Mahuhhihata. The Mafia - 
bhdrata. also mentions a river by the name of Suktimatl, which is said to 
break through the Kolahala hills and flow by the ancient kingdom of 
Cedi. Pargitar identifies the river with the modern Ken and places 
Suktimatl near the modern town of Banda . 813 


Suvannabhumi— a county 

It is stated that Suvannabhumi was visited by Usabha (See Adamba) 
and also by Ajja Kaluga ; the latter is said to have arrived here to see his 
grand-disc.iplc from Ujjenl. su Suvannabhumi and SJhala diva are 
cited as examples of asandina diva which did not overflow by periodical 
sea-tide . 815 Carudatta is said to have reached here in goat’s skin 
(ajena - vasty ena ). 816 

According to the Vasndevahiiiill, it was situated near the mountain 
Vcyaddha . 817 

Suvannabhumi is identical with lower Burma, Pegu and Moulmein 
districts . 818 


5°9 Nisi, cu p. 53 (MSS). 

*10 Ibid., 2, p. 120 (MSS). 

•11 C.A.G.l. , p. 097 ; G. £. B.. p. 58. 
SI* Vttard. 18, p. 247. 

SI* G. /)., p. 190. 

•I* Ava. cfi., II, p. 25. 

51 5 Atd. cu., p. 224. 

516 Suya. Ti., 1. II, p. 196. 

817 p. 149 . 

HI (7, E, J3., p. 70, 
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Suvannakhalaya. -a village 

It is mentioned that Mahavlra travelled here from Kolliika and 
proceeded to Bambhanagama . 819 
Its situation is not known. 


Suvannavdluyd - a lira 

It is stated that this river flowed between Dakkhinavucala and 
Uttaravaeala ('See Dakkhinavfu ala ). 820 
Its exact situation is unknown. 

Tagard—a city 

It is said that this town was visited by Rahacarya 821 ; his pupils 
arrived from Ujjeni. 

T agar a is identified with Tcra, a village in Osmanabad district of 
Hyderabad State, situated to the north-east on the Tirna river, 8aa twelve 
miles north-east of Osmanabad. 


Takkhasild a city 

Takkhasilfi was the capital of Rahall and is said to have been fre¬ 
quented by I'sabha. When Bfihubali was informed about Usabha's 
arrival, he visited the place next morning but then Usablia had already 
left. When Bahubali could not see the Master, he felt much grieved. 
He saw the prints of the Master's feet, honoured them and put over them 
a jewelled dhammarakka so that no one may walk on those foot prints . 823 
i See also Bahai! ; Dhamm icakkabhumika). 

Takkasila or Taxila was the capital city of Gandhara kingdom. It 
is frequently mentioned as a centre of education in the Jutakas. It lay 
two thousand leagues from Benares, and lias been identified with the 
ruins near Shahdheri, twelve miles from Rawalpindi in the Punjab . 824 


Tdmnlitti—a city 

Tfimalitti was the capital of Y'anga which was included among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Tamali Moriyaputta is stated 
to be a resident of this town . 835 

819 See Supra, p. 258. 

8*0 Hemavaluka is mentioned in the hathdsuiit Vol. VII, rh. rviii, p. 65. 

8,1 Uttatd. Ti , 2, p. 25 a; also ibid., 2, p. 20a; Marana 480. p. 120 a ; Vya. Bha. 3. 330. 
822 G. /)., p. 200; if. Arm. Su ., 130, p. 137. See also Karakanducaria , IV’; VI. 

828 Ana. cu p. I SOf; Am. Air.. 322 ; also T. V. /\, p. 186. See also Rdmayana, Uttara 
chi 101. 

8H C.A.G.i. , p. 681 ; G. E. B. } p. 52. 

8,5 Bhag. 3. 1. 
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Tfimalitti is (ited as an example of donamuha where goods were carried 
by land as well as by water . 816 It was well-known for cloth and is men¬ 
tioned along with Gaueja and Sindhu 817 (See also Konkana). 

Tfimalitti was a great river-port town of the time. It is identified 
with modern L a mink, situated on the bank of the Rupanarayan . 828 

Tamhdya a settlement 

It is mentioned that MahfivTra travelled here from Jambukhain.la 
and proceeded to Kuviya Sannivcsa. 82 ® 

It has not been identified. 

Tanhtna a county 

It was a non-Aryan country. It is referred to in the Suyagadanga™ 
as well as in the Bhagavati . S31 

It is said that the Tankana m/enha s lived in IJtlaiiivaha and went 
to Dakkh infix aha for trade taking will] them gold, ivoi y and other saleable 
commodities. Since they did not follow the language of the southern 
country, they collected their goods in piles and laid their hands on them. 
They did not lift their hands from the articles until they got a suitable 
price for their goods . 832 

Tankana is mentioned in the Brhatkatlulkoui , 833 Thru; was a 
mountain here of the same name. Rudradatta and Cauidatta are said 
to have killed two goats on this mountain. They entered into their shin 
and were taken by the greedy Bherunda birds to the RatnadvTpa. 

The tahganas were a mountain tribe and are mentioned often in the 
MahdbJuhata. They inhabitated a large kingdom rule d over by Subfiliu 
which was in the middle portion of theHimalayas. 8 ^ 


Teyalipura — a city 

It is mentioned that king Kanagaraha ruled hcrc. 83r ’ 
It is not ide ntifiable. 


8*8 Brh. Bhd . 1. 1090. 

8*T iy a . Bhd. 7. 32. 

8*8 C.A.G.I ., p. 732. For different names and discussion about Tamralipti see Sylvain L6vi, 
Pre-Aryan and Pre-Draiidian , p. 118 f. 

8*8 See Supia, p. 2. r >8. 

830 3 . 3 . 18 . 

831 3. 2. 

832 J, (7 . rw.,p. J 20 . 

833 140. 

8*4 II. 29. 44 ; III. 142. 24 If; Sec also Dr. Motiihand's aitidc in tbc J. U. P. //. 

Vol. XVII, Pt. I, p. 35. 

M» Mya. 14, p. 147 ft, 
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(/) Thund—a settlement 

It is mentioned that Mahavira arrived here from Surabhipura and 
proceeded to Rfiyagiha. 836 

Sthuna is mentioned in the Mahdmdyutl. The Uddna (VII.9) 
places Sthfuia in the country of Mallas to the 837 north-west of Patna 
on the right bank of the Gantjaki. 837 

h) Thund—a county 

This country was situated in the west of Saketa. Mahavira allowed 
his monks to traverse up to Thiiria to the west of Saketa (See Saketa). 
The Jain monks were allowed to wear costly garments in this country, 
but it is said that their fringes should be removed (Sec Sindhu). 

It is identified with Thancshwar. 838 

Tigiftchi —a city 

It is mentioned that king Jiyasattu ruled here. 880 
Its site is not known. 

Timisaguhd - a cove 

This cave was located in the mountain Veyaddha and is mentioned 
along with Khaiulappavaya. 840 
Its location is not known. 

To/amutur-u city 

This city was situated on the Vcyaddha mountain. 841 
Its exact situation is not known. 


Tosali - a dty 

It seems that Tosali was a centre of the Jains in ancient days where 
there was a marvellous image of God Jina guarded by king Tosalika, 843 
It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Hatthislsa and proceeded to 
Mosali. He returned to Tosali again and set out for Siddhatthapura. 
Mahavira was tied up here seven times and was thus caused many griev¬ 
ances. 843 


8 SO 
33T 

888 

88 g 

840 

841 
84) 


See Supra, p. l\'>7. 

The Ideographical contents ot MaliamavGti, bv Dr. Svlvaiu Levi, tianslatrd by V. S. 

Agiawala, J. I '• / J . //. >b’. } \ ul. XV, pt. II. 

C. A. G. /., p. xhii, t. ii 2. 

Viva . II, 9, p. (54-2. 

Jambu t Su., 12. 

Uttard. 71, 9, p. ]4,*3. 

17.,.. Ul.,7 it 1 I r. IT 
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Tosali is mentioned along with Konkaija where people were fond of 
eating fruits and vegetables, and where livelihood was earned by selling 
fruits and flowers. 844 There was plenty of water in this country and so 
the corn was grown here by rivers even though there were no rains. It 
is mentioned that sometimes due to heavy rains, the crops failed in this 
country and in that case the Jain monks were allowed to live on palm- 
fruits which grew here in abundance. 845 

There was a large number of shc-buflalocs in Tosali which attacked 
people with their hoofs and mouths and it is stated that aefirya Tosali 
was killed here by a buffalo. 848 

This country was known for its lakes (talodaka) , 847 

According to Dr. Sylvain I/vi, Tosali was situated in the district of 
Cuttack, in Orissa, and the present village Dhauli stands on a site near 
to or identical with that of Tosali. 848 

Tumbavana—a settlement 

Tumbavana Sannivcsa was situated in Avantl. 84 ® It is staled to be 
the birthplace of Vajraswfimin. 860 

Its exact situation is not known. 


( i ) Tuhgiya—a, settlement 

Tuhgiya Sannivcsa was located in Kosambi. 861 

\ 

( 4 ) Tuhgiya—a mountain 

Rama Baladeva is said to have practised penance on this mountain 
(See Kosambaranna). This mountain is also referred to in the commen¬ 
tary of the Gaccfidcdra.*'° 2 

It may be identified with modern Mangitungi about 80 miles from 
Nasik. 


(y) Tuhgiya—a city 

Tungiya is mentioned as a home of a number of samanovdsagas, and 
was visited by the disciples of Pasa. 863 

844 Ji\h. Wui. 1. 123!*, H't’wj altnt . 

84 * I hid., 1. lUGOf. 

840 Ai a. ( p. 247. 

147 Brh. liha. 2. 3421*. 

848 Src tor the discussion, Vr-An\m and Brc-Draudutn in India . j>p. *>3-72, tiatislatcd by 
Bagclii. 

848 Ava. cu. y p. 

850 Ava. Mir 7G5. 

851 Ibid. G4G. 

151 32, p. 38. 

888 Bhag , 2*u, 
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The J^iin pilgrims identify Tungiya with the. town of Bihar. Pro¬ 
bably it may be identified with modern Tungi situated two miles from 
Bihar 854 


Turukka—a country 

Turukka is mentioned in the Grdiya m and other Jain texts. It was 
a substance used for incense and is mentioned with kdtdguru, kundarukka 
etc. Turrukta is either Liquidambar Oricntale ( sJhalaka , vernacularly 
sildrasa or Schrcbera Swictenioides (Sanskrit ghantapdfala) or the resin 
of Pinus Longifolia (Sanskrit Silidsa).*™ 

Turukki is included among the eighteen scripts. 857 
Turushka is identified with Eastern Turkestan. 858 

Turumini—a city 

It is mentioned that Sasaya and Bhasaya, the two monks arrived 
here with their sister Sukumaliya from Vanaviisl. 858 
It is not identified. 


Uccdnagara—a city 

Uccdndgarl is known as a sdkhd of the Jain sramanas . seo 
(See also Varana) 

Uddandapura- a city 

This town is said to have been visited by (Jostila. 881 
This is identified with the town of Bihar in Patna district. Bihar 
was also called Dari (Japura or Lhjai.ulapura. It was known as Dai.njpura 
as a number of dandins (religious mendicants) collected here and made 
this land their headquarters. 88 * 


Ujjayanta or Ujjinta-a mountain 

It is stated that Aritthancmi attained salvation on this mountain. 888 
This mountain is mentioned as a place of renunciation in general. 884 
There were water-falls 865 on this mountain and people used to celebrate 


864 
856 
868 
86 7 
861 
858 
880 
861 
868 
868 
864 
860 


Prdclna tirlhamald Pt. I, p. 16 introduction, 

p. 8. 

Barnett, Antagafh p. 3n. 

Vise fa. Bha . 5. 464, 

G. D., p. 207. 

Bfh. Bhd. 4. 525o ft. 

Kalpas Su., 8* p. 232. 

Bhag., 16 . 

Archeological Survey of India, Vol. VIII, p, 73* 
Ava. .Yir., 307 ; Kalpa. SQ., 174, p. 183. 
Ogh. 119,n. 00. 

Vr. 1.3033. 
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here feasts every year. Ujjayanta and Vebhara are referred to as moun¬ 
tains* 6 ' where sports were held. (See also Girinagara ; Hatthikappa ; 
Nayakhanda). 

The name Ujjayanta is mentioned in both of the Gimar inscriptions 
of Rudradama and Skandagupta. It is only another name for the 
Girnar hill that rises above the old city of Junagadh. 8 * 7 Ujjayanta 
was also known as Revaya. (See Revaya). 

Ujjeni—a city 

Ujjei.il was situated-in Dakkhiijtavaha in Avanti. It was also known 
as Kunalanayara 888 since it was given to the prince Kunala for viceroy- 
ality. 

Ujjeni was known for the image of the living lord , and Ajja Suhatthi, 
a contemporary of king Sampai, is stated to have visited it/ 6 ® Ujjenl 
was also visited by acarya Caiidarudda, 810 Bhaddaya Gutta, Ajjarak- 
khiya m and Ajjasadha. 87 * 

Ujjenl was a centre of commerce and wc hear of (he meichants 
of this place moving about for trade with a caravan. 813 Ujjeni is men¬ 
tioned along with Mahessara and Sirimala where people of (lie same nature 
including the Brahmanas were addicted to drink wine. (Sec Mahessara ; 
also Bharuyakaccha ; Malava). 

Ujjayani is also called as Visala, Avanti and Puspakar«uuJlinc 8Tt 
It is identified with modern Ujjain on the bank of the Sipra. 87 * 

Ujjuvdliya—a river 

This river was situated at the outskirts of the city of Jambhiyagama 
; See Jambhiyagama). 

It remains unidentified. 


Ullugii—a liver 

Ullugatira and Khedatthama were situated on eastern and western 
banks of this river respectively (See Khedatthama). 


*«• Bhag. Ti; 7. 6. 

Cl. D>, p. 211. 

*•* Sam. 82, p. 58. 

««» Brh. Bha, 1. 3271 

* 70 /Wrf.,6. HI03f; Uttan. Ti., 1, p. 4. 

Ml il;a. cu., pp. 394,403. 

Ml Das. e0., 3, p. 96. 

M* Ava. Cu. II., p. 154 ; Aia. Xir. 1276; also Dos. Ci. 1, p. 56. 
m Abhidhana. IV. 42. 

M» C.A.G.l, p.726. 
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On the eastern bank was stopping Gahgadeva, the grand-disciple 
of Mahagiri. He used to cross the river and visited his teacher Dhana- 
gutta on the other bank. 8 ’ 8 

Its exact situation is not known. 

UUugMra—a city 

This city was situated on the bank of the river Ulluga and was visited 
by Mahaviia. 8 ” (See Ulluga). 

It is not identified. 

Unridga—a settlement 

It Is said that after crossing a forest, Mahavlra arrived here from 
P mini a tala and proceeded to Gobhumi. 8 ’ 8 IJnnata is mentioned in the 
Mahabhdrata (sabha. 27. 5). 

Its location is not known. 

I 'Uibhapura—a city 

It is mentioned that this town was visited by Mahavlra. 8 ’ 8 Tlsagutta 
proceeded to Amalakappa from here. 880 

According to the tradition, Ushabhapura is another name for Raya- 
giha (See Rayagiha). 

Usuyura—a city 

This town was located in Kuru. 881 
Its exact location is not known. 

Uttarapahn —Northern division of India 

Various customs and practices of this country are recorded in the 
Jain texts. It is said that there was severe cold in this country and people 
having insufficient clothes kept themselves warm by burning fuel. 888 
Even heat was unbearable here and there was a constant rainfall in this 
country, 888 accompanied by snow. 884 

It is stated that people in this country had their meals at night and 
so, if a monk, due to famine etc., was obliged to travel here, he had to 
follow the same practice. 886 


S7fl Vltard. 7i.,3, p. 71a. 

« 77 Bhag. 10.5. 

• 7 * Sc*e Supia, p. 2.30 ; Aim. Ti. f p. 284 a. 
878 Viva. H, 2, i>. 04. 

880 7 ha. 7. .787. 

184 1 tiara. Sit., 14; also Viva. II, p/64, 

888 Miii. cm., PI. p. 59. 

88* Ibid., 2, p. 26 (MSS). 

*84 Das. cu p. 270. 

JVw.cu., Pi., p. 139* 
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Corn was cultivated here bywclls , 886 and barley-meals was a common 
food in this country. It was customary here to bum the old grass 
fields so that the new grass may grow in its place . 881 

As in Dakkhinavaha, a maternal uncle’s daughter was not allowed to 
marry in this country (See Dakkhinavaha). 

Uttarfipatha was know n for dhammacakka sss (religious wheel) and was 
visited by VairasamT. It is said that at that time a famine had broken 
out in this country and all roads were blocked. 88 ® Uttarfipatha was also 
frequented by the. sage Dlvftyana, who reached hoic from Ilaravai . 8 ® 0 
Uttarfipatha was known for its horses . 891 

Originally, two great trade routes both Uttarfipatha and Dakkhinfi- 
patha lent their names to the regions through which they passed, [t is in 
this sense that the districts of Kamsa and ITttaramadhurfi, which lay on 
the northern high road, arc included in Uttarfipatha and that Avanti, 
whkh lay on the southern high road, is included in Dakkhinapatha. 89 * 

IU la) a v deal a 

It is stated that Mahfwlra arrived here from Dakkhinavfufila and 
proceeded to Scyaviyfi. (See Dakkhiiuivfic ala). 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Vdc dla 

(See Dakkhi navficfila). 

Vaccha [Maly a) -a kingdom 

Vaccha or Matsya was included among the twenty fne and a half 
Arum countries with Vairfula as its eapital. 

flic Matsya country comprises the modern territory of Alwar. The 
capital of Matsya country was Viratanagara or Vairfita, so called because 
it was the capital of Virata, the king of Matsya . 8 ® 3 

Vacchabhumi ( Vatsa) a kingdom 

Vaccha was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Kosambi as its eapital. It is said that Ajjiisfujha and his pupils sojourned 
in this country . 894 


Bdi. Bhd. \ r. 1. 12.19 ; „\/j7. Cm., Pi. p. 40. 
w A.a. C'w., II, p. 297. 
v;ss Bjh. BhfL \ r. f>. 0824. 

-^9 Aia. Cii p. 390. 

Dm. cii , ]>. 41 . 

i ttara. fi 9, p. 14] ; also sec Virnyi 
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891 

891 

S'ra 

W* 


'itiaya, III, p. 0, 
(*• F - B., pp. 48 ff; P. B. /., p. 307, 

C.A.G.I" p, 702. 

Uttard. ni„ 2, p. 87, 
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It is described in Buddhist literature as VaiiisA or Vatsii, 895 and is 
identified with the region near about Prayag. 88 ® 

Vddahanaga—country 

It is mentioned that Karakandu converted tlie Candidas of Vada- 
hiinaga to Brahmanism. 887 

Vatadhanas are mentioned in the Alahdhhdrata (TI. 35 . 8). Their 
country, Vat^dhana, was a part of the territory stretching from Pancanada 
• to the Ganges. They inhabitated the country on the cast side of Sutlej, 
southward from Feiozr pore. 888 

Vaddhamana — a village 

Vaddhamfuia was another name for Atfchiyagama (See At thiyagama). 
Yaddhamdnapnra—a city 

It is mentioned that the fourteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 899 

This town was visited by Mahavira. There was a garden here 
named Vijayavaddhamana with the shrine of Manibhadda Jakkha . 800 

Vaidhamanapura is mentioned in the Dipavanm . Dr. Law identi¬ 
fies it with modern Burdwan. 001 

Vahalika 

(See Bcihata ). 

Yaid'hsa —a city 

It is mentioned that there was a sandalwood idol of Mahavira in 
Vaidisa which was visited by Mahagiri. This town was also visited by 
Suhatthi. 802 

Vaidisa and Maliura are mentioned as manufacturing centres of 
cloths. 803 Vaidisa is included w'ith Sindhu, where the holy scripture 
Patinatli was not to be studied. 804 

8®* Kanhadipayatia Jdtaka (IV, p. 28). 

SO* C.A.G.I. , p. 709. 

89T Uttard. Tt., 9, p. 134. 

898 Pargitar, Mdrkendeya Purdna, p. 312. Also sec Dr. Motichand’s article Geographical 
and Economic studies in the Mahahharata, J. I r . P. H. S ., Vol. XVI, Pt. II, pp. 37 f 
889 Ava. J^i r , 324 . 

1 r iva. 10, p. 30. 

901 G.K.H ., p. 09. Also sec (*. /)., p. 25. 

8°8 Ava.Nir., 1278. 

®°8 Ava. Tt., p. 307, Haribhadra. 

Suva, fit, , p. 20, 
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Vedisa is mentioned in Bharhut inscriptions. According to Cunning¬ 
ham, Vcdisa is the old name of Besanagar, a ruined city situated in tl\e 
fork oft he Bcs or Vedisa river and the Betwa within two miles ofBhilsa. 008 

Vairdda, Vinula or Verdda —a city 

Vi r a da was the capital of Matsya or Vaccha, one of the twenty five 
and a half Aryan countries. It is stated that the Koravas were stupefied 
( thnmbhiya) here by Ajjuna. 000 

Vairata was the abode of the five Paiiclavas during their twelve 
years’ exile. The country was also famous for the valour of the people. 
It is identified with Bairat in Jaipur state. 907 

Ynjja - n count1y 

This country was included as one of the sixteen Janapadas. U08 
The tribes or the Vajjis included according to Cunningham and 
Prof. Rhys Davids, atihakulas or eight confederate clans among whom 
the Videhas, the Vajjis themselves, Licchavis and the Jnatrikas were the 
most important. The Vajjis like the Licchavis are often associated with 
the city of Vcsali, which was not only the capital of Licchavi clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confederacy. 000 

The country ofVajji is roughly equivalent to the north of Darbhanga 
and the adjacent Nepal Terai. 610 

Vajjabhumi 

Vajjabhumi was a part of Ladha, a non-Aryan country, where Ma- 
havira is stated to have undergone extreme pains. 'Hie inhabitants of 
this place, on account of taking coarse meals, were of furious nature, who 
set dogs upon Mahavlra to bite him. The Lord is stated to have arrived 
here from Rayagiha and proceeded to Siddhatthapura. 011 (See Ladha). 

It may be identified with modern Birbhum. 

Valabhl—a city 

It is mentioned that Jain monks assembled here and put the Jain 
canons in order. 018 

« os G.E.B.,p. 35. 

00,5 Siiya. cu., p. 355. 

y.U.P.H. S ., Vol. XV, Pt. II, p. 31. 

The Bhagavati (7*9) refers to the great battle that took place between KGniya and 
Cedaga. Mahavira predicted that Vajjividehaputta would win and the eighteen con¬ 
federate kings of Kasi and Kosala would be defeated. Abhayadeva explains the word 
vajji in the sense of Indra (vajri^Indrah) which is incorrect. 

G.E.B. p. 12. 

•*• C.A.G.I., p. 718. 

•11 See Supra, p. 280. 

• 1 * See Supra, Section J, 
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Valabhi or Balabhl included the whole of peninsula and the district 
of Broach and Surat. Valabhi is represented by the ruins at Wala, 
eighteen miles north-cast of Bhavnagar. 818 

Vdlnyagdma—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Pccjhalagama and pro¬ 
ceeded to Subboma. 814 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Vanavdsx—a city 

It is said that Jiyasattu, the grandson of Jarakumara, ruled here. 816 
BanavasT is referred to as a place where Asoka sent his missionaries. 
It was one of the capitals of the Kadambas. BanavasI lay on the banks 
of the Varadfi rivei, in Sirsi Taluka, North Kanara district. 816 

I a rig a or Bariga— a county 

Vang a was one of the twenty live and a half Aryan countries with 
Tamalitti as its capital. It was included among the sixteen countries. 

Vahga is identical with modern Eastern Bengal. It did not stand as 
a name for the entire province as it docs now. 817 

Vaniyagama—a city 

Yfuiiyagama was visited by Mahavira very frequently, 818 and he 
is said to have passed twelve rainy seasons in Vesali and this place. 810 

There were many adherents of Mahavira in Vaniyagama, Ananda 
being chief amongst them. 020 

Vaniyagama is identified with Baniya, a village near Basarah in 
Muzafiarpur. 021 

Vat add—a river 

It is stated on the bank of this river the word 4 hate 5 was used in ad¬ 
dressing people. 823 

Varada is referred to in the Vasudevahindi. 828 


CiAiG.L, p. 697. 

•** See Supra, p. 260. 

818 Bfh. Bha. 4. 6265 f; Nisi, ci., 8, p. 502; also mentioned in the Siahabhirata, 
VI. 9. 68. 

8 >« C.A.G.I., p. 744. 

•h G.E.B. p. 68. 

#18 See Aim. Air. 406 ; also DaiS. 6, p. l4l ; t'iid. 2, p. 12. 
si# See Supra, p. 261. 

#10 UvS. 1 j also Bhag. 11. 11 j 18.10. 

#*i G.D., p. 107 
•** Das, CH., p. 250. 

8,8 P. 80f. 
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Varada is the river oi*Southern India, a tributary to the Tungabha- 
dra . 924 

Varadama—a holy place 

Varadama was counted among the holy places (See Kharujappavaya ; 
Magadha : Pabhasa). 

Varadama is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahdbhdrata (III. 
80. G5) ; it was situated near Dvaraka. 

Varan a or Varuna—a country 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Accha 
as its capital (See Accha). Vfirana (Garaiia ?) is mentioned as a gam 
of the Jain Sramanas in the Kalpasuira (8, p. 230). 

Vara it. a was known by the name of Uccanagara which is identical 
with the modern town of Bulandashafiar in U. IV 25 The dictionary 
Fan Fanyu has preserved an account that the monk Ea-chung, during the 
course of his travels in India (421-153), passed by the town of Varuna 
in his journey from Nagaralmra to Vaiclisa. 920 
Even now Bulandashahar is known as Baran. 

Varanasi—a city 

V3rf»#asl was the capital of Kasi, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries. It was included among the ten capitals. 

Varanasi was the birthplace of the seventh and the twenty third Tittha - 
yarns * 21 Vara nasi was visited by Mahav Ira, who is said to have arrived here 
from KosarnbI and proceeded to Rayagiha. 938 It was also frequented 
by Gosala. 929 The Vdnapattha mendicants arc stated to have put up 
here on the bank of the Ganges. 930 

In the Buddhist world Kapailavatthu, BaranasI and Kuslnara were 
three places of pilgrimage. 831 

It is identified with modern Benares. 

Vdraltapura—a city 

It is stated that monk Dlutrmagho$a travelled to this place from 
Rayagiha . 932 

It is not identified. 


®*4 Imp . Caz. Yol. XIII, p. 403. 

0,6 Kpnimphia Indira, Yol. I, 1892, p. 379. 

u *® The Geog. contents of the Mahaniayuri, Ur. Sylvaln Levi, 1 ram. by V. S. Agrawala, 
Journal, U . P. //. S. f Vol. XV. Pt. II. Ydrcma is also mentioned in the Mahdbhd . 
(XIV. 71. 2). 

•** Ava, Mr., 382, 384 and 1302. 

»« Ibid., 618 . 

Bhag, . 15 . 

My a. 3. 3. 

oil Digha, Vol. II, Mahapaunix vanasutLa. 

881 Jva. cd., II, p. 199 ; Pttipi. fi\ t 028, p. 169. 
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(1) Vasantapura—a village 

This village was situated in Magadha . 983 

It may be identified with the village Basantapur in Puraea district . 984 

( 2 ) Vasantapura—a city 

It is said that king Jiyasattu ruled here with his queen Dhariai ; 93 ‘ 
a congregation ( gaccha) of the monks is stated to have been moving 
about in this town . 938 

It is not identifiable. 

Vattd—a country 
(See Masa). 

Vatthaga—a river 

This river flowed between Kosambi and Ujjej^I. Girimukha was a 
mountain on the bank of this river (SeeGirimuha; 33, also Elakacchapura). 

Probably Vatthaga and Vettavati are identical and may be identified 
with Betwa, a river in Bundelkhand which rises in Bhopal State . 938 

Vayagdma—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Siddhatthapura and 
proceeded to Alambhiya . 989 
It is not identifiable. 

Vebhdragiri—a mountain 

This mountain lay at the outskirts of Rayagiha near Nalanda . 940 
A detailed description of Vebhara is given in the Ndydduammakahd, 911 
where queen Dharini is said to have gone to accomplish her pregnancy 
longing. Various monks and ascetics are described to have practised 
penance and achieved their goal here . 943 Near this mountain was 
situated the spring known as Mahatavovatirappabha (See Mahatavova- 
tlrappabha). 

According to the Vividhathihakalpa, the eleven ganad/taras submitted 
to pddopagamana and attained salvation here . 043 
It is one of the hvc hills of Rajagrha . 944 


.33 

m 

m 

•IT 

U3S 

til 

HO 

HI 

til 
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*44 


Stiya . Nir . II. 0. lUOf. 

See District Gaz. Purnea* p. 1 <S*>, XXVI, 1011. 
Ogh. .Kir. 449, p. 158 ; Ava. p. 531. 

Anti. Su. 'J,l„ p. 18 (HariJ. 

Maratui , 475, p. 128a ; also Ava. cm., II, p. l r *o. 
Imp. Gaz. Vol. II, p. 334. 

See Supra, p. 260. 

Bhag. 2. 5 ; 3. 4. 

I, pp. 10,18. 

Maratia 444, p. 126a; Vttatd . ft?., p. 57. 

p* 22. 

GxAsG.Lt p. 630, 
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Vesali—a city 

Kuflfjapura, a suburb of Vesali, was the birthplace of Mahavira, 
and hence he is called as Vesaliya. Vesali was the centre of activities 
of Mahavira, who visited it frequently and passed twelve rainy seasons 
there.**® 

At the time of Buddha, Vesali was a very large city, rich and pros¬ 
perous, crowded with people with abundant food. The courtesan Amba- 
pali, who was famous for her beauty, helped in large measure in making 
the city prosperous. 8 *® 

Vaisali is identical with modern Basarh in the MuzafTarpur district 
of Bihar. 9 * 1 

Vetarini—a river 

This river is referred to in the Suyagadanga curni m and the Uttard- 
dhyayana .°* 9 

There were several rivers of this name. One in Orissa is mentioned 
In the Mahdbhdrata (I. 184. 22). It is again identified with the river 
Dantura which rises near Nasik and is in the north of Bassein. It is 
further identified with a river in Gharwal on the road between Kedara 
and Badrinatha. 850 

Vettavati—a river 

Carudatta is said to have crossed this river by the cane creeper. 851 
From the Jatakas we learn that the city of Vettavati was on the banks 
of the river of Vettavati. It is the river Betwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, 
an affluent of the Jumna, on which stands Bhilsa or the ancient 
Vidi£a. 8 ®* 


Veydli—a village 

It is referred to in the Avaiyaka curni. m 
Its location is not known. 

Veyaddhagiri—a mountain 

It is said that the mountain of Veyaddha lay near the mountain 
of Gandhamadanavakkhara in Avaravideha 05 * and is said to have been 
frequented by the Vijjdharas . 955 


See Supra, p. 261 f. 

»40 Mahivagga, p. 268. 

•it Law, O. Essays, pp. 17 f j C.A.O.J., p. 607. 

»i* p. 160. 

•*• 10. 59 j also see Atajjhima, III, p. 186 j RSmiyana, III, 63. 20, 
•»® G.E.B., p. 40. 
til Suva, cu., p. 239. 

*«* G.E.B., p.40. 

•»» II, p. 94. 

•*4 Aim, ei,, p. 166. 

a. Uttori. TU, 22, p. 277. 
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According to Hemacandra’s Trisa*tisalakdpurusacarita , 9 * 6 Vaitad- 
hya mountain was four hundred miles long touching the rivers Ganga 
and Sindhu on either side. It was given as dominion to Nami and Vina- 
mi by Dharanendra, the protecting deity of the first Ttrthankara , Adinatha. 
Nami occupied the southern Vaitadhya and founded fifty cities including 
Tayantl and Rathanupuracakravala andVinami occupied the northern 
Vaitadhya and similarly founded another fifty towns. 

It is not identifiable. 

Veyaval—a river 

This river flowed near the village Atthiyagama (See Atthiyagama). 
It is perhaps the same as Gandak. 967 

Vibhdsd—a river 

This river was one of the great tributaries of the Sindhu.®* 8 
It is the same as VipaSa of the Mahdbhdrata (1.193. 6) and is identified 
with Bias. 959 

Vibhela or Vebhelo—a settlement 

This Sannivesa was situated at the foot of the Vihjhagiri.? 60 
It is not identified. 

Vidarbha—a country 

This country is referred to in the Suyagadahga curni •® el 
Vidarbha corresponds to the modern Berar. 06 * 

Videha—a country 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Mihila 
as its capital. 

Tisala, the mother of Mahavlra, was known as Videhadinna, a 
native of Videha. 963 Similarly, Kunika was known as Videhaputta, the 
son of Cellana, a native of Videha. 964 

Videha is identical with ancient Tribhukti, modern Tirhut. 961 

Vidisd—a river 

It is said that the city Vaidisa was located near this river. 960 
VidiSa is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (II. 9. 22). 

It is identified with the liver Bes near Bhilsa. 907 


016 

9*7 

9*8 

9*0 

900 

961 

962 

963 

964 
96* 

966 

967 


D. 173 fT. 

Martin’s Eastern India , Vol. II, p. 9. 
See Supra, p. 276. 

G.E.B., p. 38. 

JBhag., 3. 2 ; also Nirya. 3. 4. 
p. 240. 

G.D ., p. 38. 

Kalpa, Su., 5. 109. 

Bhag. 7. 9. 

G.E.B. y p. 30 ; cf. Vividha ., p. 32, 

Am. su.y 30, p. 137. 

G.E.B., p. 36. 
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Vxtbhaya—a city 

This city was the capital of Sindhu Sovlra, one of the twenty five 
and a half Aryan countries. It is also known as Kumbhakarapakkheva 
(See Kumbhakarapakkheva). 

It may be identified with Bhera in the Punjab. (See Kumbha¬ 
karapakkheva). 

Yijayapura —(1 city 

It is mentioned that the fifth Titthayara received his first alms here. 18 * 
This city is said to have been visited by Mahavlra. 8 ® 8 

Probably it may be identified with Vijayanagar which is situated 
on the bank of the Ganges in southern Bengal. 070 

1 Ijayoi addhamdna—a city 

This town was situated in south-east of Sayaduvara. It extended 
over five hundred villages over which the' district-officer Ikkai ruled. 
(See Sayaduvara). 

Its situation is not known. 

Vinltd—a city 

It is mentioned that at the time of the coronation ceremony of 
Usabha, the citizens sprinkled water over his feet. The Indra remaiked 
at that time that the citizens were well behaved ( vinltd ) and hence this 
city came to be known as Vinita. 871 Vinlta was the birthplace of the 
first and the fourth Titlhayaras . 97t 

According to the commentary on the Avatyaka , 878 Vinlta was an¬ 
other name for Ayodhya. 

Viftjha—a mountain 

This mountain lay on the southern bank of the Ganges. 074 The 
Vindhya forest was noted for its elephants. 075 

It is the same as the Vindhya range. The celebrated temple of 
VinduvasinI is situated on a part of the hills near Mirzapur. 078 

Vtranihdna 

This place was situated at a distance of twelve yojanas from Ujjeni 
on the w r ay to Benn&yada. 077 

Its exact situation is not known. 

96* Ava.Nir., 323. 

869 Vied ., II, 4, p. 64. 

870 G.D., p.36. 

871 Ava . Mr ., 200. 

878 Ibid., 382. 

873 p. 244a. See also T.S.P ., p. 149 f, 

874 Ndyd., I, p. 37. 

875 Pinda Mr., 7 ?., 83, p. 31. 

878 G.D. , p. 37. 

877 Vttard. Tl., 4, p. 6J. 
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Vlrapura—d city 

The twenty first Titthayara received his first alms here. 978 This 
town is said to have been visited by Mahavira. 870 
Its precise situation remains unknown. 

Visdhd—a city 

Mahavira is said to have visited this town. 080 
Cunningham identifies it with Ayodhya. 881 

Vitotthd—a river 

This river was one of the great tributaries of the Sindhu. 08 * 

The Pali name of Vitattha is Vitamsa. It is the river Jhelum. 083 

Viula—a mountain 

The mountain Viula lay in Rayagiha. It was considered a holy 
place where a number of monks practised penance and are stated to have 
attained liberation. 084 

According to Pali literature, Vepulla is one of the five peaks near 
Rajagiha ; this was the highest of them. 085 It is also known as Pacina- 
vamsa, Vankaka and Supassa. 08 ® 


»’» Ava. Nir 325. 

Viva., II, 3, p. 64. 

9S0 Bhag. 18. 2. 

•81 C.A.G.J. , p. 460. 

•8* See Supra, p. 276. 

•83 G.E.B.1 p. 55. 

•84 tfayd., 1, p. 45 f; Bhag. 2. 1 ; Ant a. 6 , pp. M) ; 42 f. 
•88 Sarhyutta . I, p. 67. 

•18 Ibid., II, p. 190 f. 
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This section consists of the list of the non-Aryan countries mentioned 
in the Jain texts, which includes mainly the list of non-Aryan tribes and 
the foreign female slaves. As already referred to, these lists have become 
so corrupt that it is very difficult to identify the place-names and the 
names of the tribes. For instance, Aravaga has changed into Akkhage, 
Cillala into Villala, Maccha into Vaccha and Clna has disappeared 
altogether or its name is cancealed under that of another people. How¬ 
ever, we have tried to identify the place-names wherever possible. 1 * 

Abhasiya 

Abhlsas were known to the Mahdbhdrata (VIII. 91. 40) 

Its location is not identified. 

Ambada* 

Ambastha is mentioned in the Brhatsamhita (14. 7). 

According to Dr. Pargitar, the Ambasthas occupied the country 
between Ambala and the Sutlej with the Sivis on their east and south 
and the Trigartas on their north-west. 3 * * 6 

Anakkha (or Nakkha) ? 

Its exact situation remains unknown. 

Andha 

(See Supra). 

Arabaka 

The maid-servants Arabakis were brought from here (see also Aftga). 
It is mentioned in Alexander’s invasion on the river Arabios in south¬ 
ern Baluchistan.* 

Arosa or Harasa ? 

If it is Karusa, it may correspond to the country of Baghelkhand. 1 

Ayyala or Ajjhala or jalla 
Its site is unknown. 

Babbara 

The maid-servants Babbarls were brought from this country (also 
see Afiga). 

1 The following texts may be studied for references : Bhag. 3. 2 ; Payha, 1, p. 13a ; 

Pawa, 1. 37 ; Suya. Tt., 5.1, p. 122a ; Uttard. Tt ., 10, p. 161a ; Pravacanasaroddhdra , 
p. 445a; alsoJVqya. 1, p. 21 ; Raya . Su. f 210 ; Ova. Su., 33, Jambu.Su. 43, p. 185; 
Nisi, cu 8, p. 523. 

* In the Pawavarid (1, p. 37) AmbaMhas are, however, included among the Aryans. 

■ Mark. Parana , p. 379 ; also see McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 155 n; Also 
Bhandarl-ar, Carmichael Lectures , 1918, p. 158. 

* McCrindle’s The Invasion of India , p. lt>7. 

6 Bharat bhumi aur uske nivasi ,, p. 205, 
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The Epics and the Puragas mention the Barbaras as a northern or 
north-western people. The country of the Barbaras was in north-west 
frontier of India, and it stretched up to the Arabian sea. 6 It is the 
Barbaricumor Barbaricon emporium mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea. T 

Bdhalika 

(See Bihalt ). 

Bandhuya 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Bausa or Paosa 

The maid-servants, known as Bausis, were brought from here. 

It cannot be identified. 

Bhadaga 

The Bhadrakas appear to have been situated on the west bank of 
the Jumna, somewhere between Delhi and Mathura. 8 

Bhilla 

Bhil was a pre-Aryan race inhabiting the Vindhya, Satpura and the 
Satmala or the Ajanta Hills. The Bhils were the chief of the large group 
of tribes that at one time held most of the country now distributed 
among the provinces of Mewar, Malwa, Khandesh and Gujerat. 9 

Bhutlua 

Probably it may be identified with Bhotiyas (from Bhot, the corrupt 
form of Bod or Tibet), who are of Tibetan origin. 


Cilaya or Cilayaloga 


The maid-servants known as Cilatikas were brought from here (See 
also Ahga). 

The Cilayas were also known by the name of AvaijLa. They 
resided in the north and possessed of a large number of mansions, 
conches, seats, vehicles, slaves, cattle and much gold and silver. They 


were rich, arrogant, powerful and fiery and proficient in the art of fighting. 
They are said to have fought with Bharata and defeated his forces. 

The place near Assam and Sylhet was called the country of Kirata. 
Its capital was Tripura which is identical with modem Tipara. M 


« C.A.G.I., p. 693. 

1 Law, Tribes in Ancient India , p. 92. 

• Pargitar, Mdrkan<feya> p. 309. 

• Imp. Gazetteer , Under ‘Bhil’ ; see also The Tribes and Castes of the C . P. of India , by fttittel 

and Hiralal Vol. 2 , pp. 278 ff ; Census of India % 1931# Vol. 1# Pt. Ill, pp. 51 ff # 

Imp. Gaz. t II. 

11 Jambu., 56, p. 231. 

G. D., p. 100, 
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Cillala 

Perhaps it may be the same as Cilaya. 

Clna 

Clna was known for soft cloth known as cindmsuya? 1 
Gina comprised the country of Tibet along with the whole range of 
Himalayas. In the Mahabhdrata they are always spoken of with respect 
and admiration. 14 

Cuculika or Suyali 

Culikas or Sfilikas are mentioned in the Mdrkandeya Parana as a 
people through whose country flowed the river Gakshu or perhaps Oxus ; 
if so, the Sulikas would be a people on the Oxus in Turkestan. 16 

CuHcuka 

It is mentioned in the Mahabhdrata (XIII. 116. 17) as well as the 
Brhatsamhita . 1G 

According to Sylvain Levi, this country is situated near Gazipur ; 
he identifies it with Cenchu of Hiucn Tsang. 11 

Damila ( Dravida ) 

(See Supra). 

Dhorukina 

The maid-seivants known as Dhorukinl were brought from this 
country. 

Its situation is not known. 
l)omba 

The Dombas arc mentioned among despised class in the Jain texts. 18 
The Dombas are mentioned in the Rdjataranginl . 1# It was a caste 
of degraded musicians and may be regarded as representing early in¬ 
habitants of northern India. 80 

Jpombalaga 

It may be the same as JJomba. 

Gandhauclha or Gandhahdraga or Gandhdra. 

Gandharakas are mentioned in the Mahabhdrata. 11 (See also Gan¬ 
dhara) . 

1* &fh. Bhd., 2. 3662 ; Anu. Su 37, p. 30. 

14 Pargitar, Mdrkandeya , p. 319. 
i» Ibid., p. 323. 

18 14. 18. 

*17 Memorial Sylvain Levi, pp. 242-3, Paris, 1937. 
l* Vya. Bhd . 3. 92 ; Nisi. cu. 11, p. 747. 
l» Vol. I, V. 359, 389-396. 

80 Census India , 1931, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 364. 

Sorenson, Index to Mahabhdrata t p. 291, 
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Gayakanna 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Go da 

If it is (Jni.u.la, it may be identified with Goud, the principal tribe 
of the Dravidiau family, and perhaps the most important of the non- 
Aryan forest tribe in India. The Goads are. found in a large proportion 
in the Cential Provinces. 31 

(iodhova or Godhvdumha or Godhdi 

The Godhas are mentioned m the Mahabhdrala** 

Hayakanna 

Its location is not identifiable. 

Hayamuha or T inngamukha 

Asvamukhas are mentioned in the Matsva Puuina as dwelling north 
of the Himalayas. 2 * 

Ilnna 

Hu ims were known for their oppression. 25 

Iluijas are mentioned as an outside people to the north along with 
Ginas, etc. In the Raghuva msa, they are placed to the northmost part 
of the Indus. 2 '’ 

Isdna 

The maid-scivants known as Tsaniyas were brought from here. 
Its location is not known. 

Jalla or Ajjahala 
(See Ayyala). 

Javana 

(Sec Supra). 

Kiika or July a 

The K.akas are mentioned in the Mahabharata. 37 
(See Supra). 

Kamboya 

(See Supra). 


2 * Sec Russel and Iliralal, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces , Vol. Ill, p. 41, if; 

Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt, III, pp. 75 ff. 

23 Sorenson, ibid., p. 309. 

Pargitar, Mark. p. 308. 

15 Ava. cu., II. p. 248. 

Pargitar, Markapdeya, p. 379. 

* 7 VI. 9; 94. 
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Kanaka 

Kanaka is mentioned in the Bfhatsa rhhitd .* 8 Dey identifies the region 
of Kanaka with Travancore, 8 ® 

Kekaya 

(Sec Supra). 

Kharamuha 

It remains unidentified. 

Khasa 

The Khasas are identical with the present Khakha tribe to which 
most of the petty chiefs in the Vitasta valley, below Kashmir and in the 
neighbouring hills, belong . 80 

h'hdsiya 

Khasis are mentioned as an aboriginal tribe in Assam 81 and the 
Kumaun Division. 

Kortca 

It location cannot be traced. 

Konkanaga 

(See supra under Konkana). 

Kuhuna 

Kuhaka, Kuhuka or Kuhu are mentioned in the Mdrkandeya 
Purdna as a people on the line of the Indus . 88 

A ulakkha 

The Kulatthas are mentioned in the Mahdbharata** and in Markan- 
deya Purdria as a people of the north of India . 84 

Ldsika or Lhdsiya 

The female slaves known as Lasikas were brought from here. 

Can this tribe be identified with the Nasikyas of the Puratjas ? 
They were the people of ancient Nasika . 85 

Lausa or Laosa 

The maid-servants known as Lausikas were brought from here. 

It is not identifiable. 


« 14.21. 


G.D., p. 88. 

Rdjataraiiginu Vol. II, A. Stein., p. 430. 

Sec Imp . Gaz> under Khasi ; Census of India , 1931, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, pp. 24 ff 
P. 324. 

VI. 9.66. 


14 Pargitar, Mark p. 375. 
*• Law. Tribes, p. 179, 
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Maggara or Mahuara 

The Margaras are mentioned in the Brhatsa mhitd w and the Mardrakas 
in the Mahdbhdrata.*’ 

Malaya 

Along with Sauviras and Saindhavas, the Kiirma Purina >x. vii. b>) 
mentions the Huflas (or Kuijas) and Malayas 'or Salvas).” 

Marahatta 

(See Supra). 

Maruya 

^Scc Supra). 

Mas a or Paso. 

In cannot be identified. 

Meda 

Meda is described as a tribe of the mleahas which used to hunt 
animals day and night with bow and arrow. 8 ' 1 

Meda is mentioned in the Mahdblulrata as the name of a low caste. w 
They were the sea-faring people of the Makriin coast. 41 

Mindhiyamuha 

Its exact situation remains unknown. 

Mondha 

Mundas were a large Dravidian tribe in Ghota Nagpur. 44 
Mum rula. 

The maid-servants known as Murui.ifjis were brought from here. 
Hemacanclra gives Lampaka as another name for Muruijda. Muruu- 
da is mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. 
Cunningham suggests that perhaps Mururnjas are the same as MujnjUs, 
one of the aboriginal tribes of East India. 43 

Dr. Stein Konow holds that Muruiufa is the later form of a Saka 
meaning “lord” or “master” ; the term Saka-Mut'ut.ida possibly stands, 
therefore, for these Saka. lords or chieftains who were ruling in the regions 
ofSuriistra and Ujjain at the time of Samudragupta. 44 

U. 18. 

Sorenson, op. cil.> p. 451. 

3? Marka\\dcya P., p. HI .5. 

88 Brh. Bhd . 1.2766. 

40 Index to Mahdbhdrata , p. 477. 

41 H. Risley, The People of India , Calcutta > 1908, p. 141. 

48 Pargitar, Mark . Pur ana : p. 329. 

48 C.A.G.L , p. 582* 

44 law, Tribe ,, p, 94 n. 
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Mutthiya 

Can they be identified with Mutibas of the Aitareya Brahmana, who 
are mentioned along with the Andhras, Pulindas and Savaras. Perhaps 
they were located in the south. 4 ’ 

Nehura or Nedura 

Its exact situation is unidentifiable. 

Mnnaga 

Ninhaiyfi is included among the eighteen kinds of livis described in 
the Samavdyanga (See Supra). 

Its location is not known. 

Pakkaniya or Pakkanaya 

The Pakkaniyas were the maid-servants brought from this country. 
Pakkaniyas are perhaps the same as the Pareikanioi of Herodotus. 
This is also implied as a counterexample to Praskanva in Sutra (6. 1. 153) 
and is stated by the Kasika to have been the name of a country. The 
Pareikanioi, who arc said to have formed a part of the empire of Darius, 
may be identified as the ancient inhabitants of modern Ferghana. 
Geographically Ferghana is situated immediately to the north of Pamir 
or ancient Kamboja. 48 

Pakkhali, Pukkhali or Pakkani 

The maid-servants, known as Pakkarils, were also brought from here. 
This country was famous for fine horses. According to Haribhadra, 
Pakkhali is the same as Vahlika. 47 

Pallhnm 

(See Supra). 

Pdrasa 

(See Supra;. 

Pulitida 

The maid-servants known as Pulindis were brought from here. 
Pulindi was also known as a script. (See Supra). 

According to the Kathdsaritsagara (IV. 22), the kingdom of the 
Pulindas was situated amidst I he Vindhyas on the route which goes from 
KauSiimbl to Ujjayini. 48 


*» Ibid., p. 1 Ti. 

48 Dr. V* S. Agraw'.tla J.lP./i.S ., Vol. 10, pt. I. p. 2H. 

47 Das. /*., 0. 

** See Sylvain Levi, Pre-Aryan and Drandian in India, pp. 88-914 
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Rama, Roma, Romasa or Romaya or Romaka or Ramapasa or Rumi visaya 

Roma was known for clean (amila ) cloth, and ruma salt. 4 * 

Romaka is mentioned in the Mahabhdrata. H. E. Wilson identifies 
Ruma with Sambhar ; and as rauma means “salt,” it is probable that 
the term may have been applied to the Sambhar lake in Rajputana, as 
well as to the Salt-Range of hills in the Punjab. 80 

Ramadha 

Ramathas arc also mentioned in the Mahdbha. (II. 36. 12). 
According to Dr. Sylvain Levi, Ramatha should be located between 
Ghazni (Jaguda) and Wakhan (Vokkaija). Like Jaguda, Ramatha was 
par excellence the country producing hingu (asafoetida)/ 1 

j Ruru or Bhani or Bhamaruja 
Its location is not known 

Sahara 

The maid-servants known as Sabaris were brought from here. 
The Savaras and Pulmdas are described in the Purdnas and the 
Mahdhhaiata as the inhabitants of Deccan. They are usually identi¬ 
fied with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy, and are 
probably represented by the Savaralu or the Sauras of the Vizagapat- 
tam Hills and the Savaris of the Gwalior territory. 82 

Saga 

Tartery, including Turkestan in Central Asia, is the country of the 
Sakas. According to the Greek geographers, the Sakas lived to the east 
of Sogdiana, now called the Pamir, the country between Bokhara and 
Snmarqand. According fo Strabo, the country lying to the east of the 
Caspian Sea was called Scythia. 88 

Si.ha la 

^Sec Supra). 

Tankana 

(See Supra). 

Titfiyd 

Taittirikas are mentioned in the Matsva Purdna hi as well as the 
Mahdb/uutifa.* 6 


( Q. 7, p. 4I»7 ; Par. fit. 3, p. lift. 

10 C.A.O'.I, p. 181. 

51 Journal nj ihe l \ P. Hi'tonml Sorirty , Vol. XV, Pt. II, p. 49. 
** >.//./!./.. p. 79. 

51 G.£.,u.l7g. 

84 CXIII. 49. Pargitar, Mark . Purdtia, t». 339. 

88 VI. 50-51. 
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Ud4a 

It is same as Odra or Orissa. According to the Brahmapurana. Odra 
extended northwards to Vraja mandala or Jajpur.'* 

Vokkasa 

Vokkasa or Bokkasa is included among the mixed castes. An 
offspring of Nisada father and Ambattha mother was called a Bokkssa.” 

Vokkasa or Pokkana 

Pakkana is referred to in the Brhatkolpa BhdsyaJ 18 
Vokkana is mentioned in the Brhatsam’iitd’’ 9 as well as in the 
Divydvaddna .®° 

According to Dr. SylvainL6vi, Vokkana is identified with Wakhan.® 1 


« G.D., p.42. 

11 Aca.Nir. 2ft; Manu. X. 18. 

•* 3. 4623. 

*• 14.20. 

•° XXXVII., p. 680.. 

•* J.U.P.H.S., Vol. XV, Pt. II, p. 40. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It may be noted that the chronological side of the Jain Canons is 
very weak and so a systematic chronological framework cannot be expect¬ 
ed from such a class of work. As a matter of fact, the Jain texts are full 
of legendary traditions interspersed with loose facts here and there, 
which were narrated by the religious teachers to enliven their sermons and 
to illustrate their doctrines. Like Buddhist kings and monarehs, here also 
we notice the kings and emperors renouncing the world and attaining 
salvation on some mountain after severe penance. Very often we meet 
king Jiyasattu in these legends which seems to be a common designation 
of kings like Bambhadatta of the Buddhists or the epithet Devanampiya 
of a later age. 

Jain texts mention a number of kings and rulers who were con¬ 
temporaries of Mahavira, but it should be noted that except for a few 
well-known kings such as brenika, Kumka,Pradyota and Udayana,none 
of them is identified. We know nothing even about such a powerful 
king as Cetaka, who was followed of eighteen republican kings ci 
and Kosala and a staunch follower of Jain religion. Similarly, nothing 
is heard about Dadhivahana of Gampa, Dasannabhadda ofDasarma and 
U day ana (Rudrayana of the Buddhists) of Viibhaya so well-known in the 
Jain Canons. The last mentioned king is described as one of the eight 
chief kings 1 ordained by Lord Mahavira himself. In the same way other 
contemporary kings* of Mahavira are unidentified so far, and their his¬ 
toricity is in absolute darkness. 

Regarding the kings and princes, another point which should be 
noted is that most of the notable rulers are equally claimed by Jains and 
Buddhists 8 as followers of their respective faith. This only proves that 
the rulers in ancient India showed uniform courtesy towards religious- 
teachers of different sects, and people in general were not so sectarian 
as we no tic; in later ages . 4 

Wherever possible with the help derived from Brahmanic and Budd¬ 
hist traditions, we have tried to arrange the loose and varied facts embodied 
in the Jain Canons. As in the previous chapter,in the absence of chrono¬ 
logy, we have felt it advisable to arrange the kings in alphabetical order 
along with their descriptions as given in the Jain Canons. 

1 The other kings were Eneyaka, Virangaya, Virayasa, Safijaya, Seya, Siva and Sarikh 
8. 621). Besides, Dasannabhadda (Ava. cih, p. 476) and Pasannacanda 
p. 455f) are mentioned among other rulers who joined the ascetic order of Mahavira. 

* Some of these kings are Adinasattu (Viva y II, 1, p. 59), Hatthivala (Kalpa. su. 5. 123) 
Mittanandi (Viva., II, 10, p. 64-2), Siridama (Viva, 6, p. 36), Soriyadatta ( Vtid , 8, p. 45f), 
V&savadatta ( Viva, II, p. 64) and Vijaya (Viva, I, p. 2). 

1 Cf. for instance that Segiya Bimbasara of Magadha up to the day of his death was given 
to the praises of Buddha, (Dtgh. II, p. 202). Similarly, it is mentioned that Abhayaraja* 
kumara asked Buddha to accept him as his disciple and embraced the Master’s faith, 
Abhayarajakumarasutta, Majjhima. In the same way Ananda is said to have preached 
his sermons to Udayana and his queens (Cullavagga, XI. 1.13). 

4 Cf. the equal reception given to Thavaccaputta, a Jain monk, and the mendicant Suya 
by the citizens of Sogandhiva (Naya. n. p. 73). 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SIXTY THREE GREAT MEN 

According to Jains, there are two cycles ( kalpa ) each having two eras, 
the Avasarpinx and Utsarpirii. In the former, dharma goes on decreasing 
until in the end chaos and confusion reign over the earth,whereas in the 
latter there is an evergrowing evolution of dharma. Each of these eras 
are further divided into six ages ( kdlas ), viz., (i) Susamasusamd (the period 
of great happiness), (2) Susama (the period of happiness), ( 3 ) Susamd - 
dusamd (the period of happiness and sorrow), ( 4 ) Dusamdsusamd (the 
period of sorrow and happiness), ( 5 ) Dusamd (the period of sorrow) aty rf 
( 6 ) Dusamddusamd (the period of great sorrow). 

The first age Susamasusamd is described as the happiest age when the 
children born were always twins, a boy and a girl, and their parents 
died immediately after their birth. In this millenial age all needs were 
supplied by the ten desire-yielding trees (kalpavrksas). The worst of all is 
said to have been the last age, named Dusamddusamd. It is stated that 
during this period terrific storms would blow, there would be dust all over, 
the clouds would shower poisonous water and except the mountain, 
Veyaddha.and the rivers GaAga and Sindhu, everything else would perish 
and the whole earth would be blazing with fire. The people would live 
during this period in the caves, would catch fish and tortoises and would 
satisfy their hunger with flesh and dead bodies . 1 

THE TWENTY FOUR TIRTHANKARAS 

The earliest reference to the twenty four Tlrthahkaras is made in the 
Samavdya, Kalpasutra and the Avasyaka Niryukti .* It is mentioned that 
Usabha was born in the third age while the remaining twenty three 
Tlrthahkaras , eleven Cakravartins, nine Baladevas, and nine Vasudevas 
and Prativasudevas in the fourth. 

Usabha, who is known as the first king, the first monk, the first Jina 
and the first Tirthankara , is said to have been bom in Ikkhagabhfimi 
(Ayodhya) in the house of Nabhi by his queen Marudevl. It-is stated 
that when Usabha was born, Indra approached king Nabhi with a 
sugarcane and Usabha stretched his hand to take it, and thus was formed 
•the dynasty of Ikkhagu. 


» See Jambu. Si., 18-40. 

* They are Usabha, Ajiya, Sambhava, Abhinandana, Sumai, Paumappabha, Suplaa, 
Candappaha, Suvihi, Pupphadanta, Slyala, _ Sejjathsa, Vasupujja, Vimala, Atlanta, 
Dhamma, Santi, Kunthu, Ara, Malli, Munisuvvaya, Nami, Aritthanemi, Pisa and 
Vaddhamana, Soma, Si. 24; JCalp. chs. 9 and 7; Am i. Mr, 36ftfF ; abo cf. Schybring, 
op. eil., p. 21, 
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In course of time, Usabha married his own sisters, Sumaiigala and 
Sunanda. The former bore a twin, named Bharata and Bambhl and the 
latter another pair named Bahubali and Sundari. When Usabha ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Vinlta, he is said to have formed four corporations (ganas), 
viz •, Uggas, Bhogas, Raiijnas and Khattiyas. 

It is mentioned that during that period people ate uncooked roots 
and Usabha taught them cooking in earthen vessels. At this time arose 
the potters, blacksmiths, weavers, carpenters, and barbers. Further, 
Usabha is said to have taught alphabets toBrahml, arithmetic to Sundarl, 
rupakamma (sculpture) to Bharata and cittakamma (painting) to Bahubali. 
Thus came into existence the seventy two arts for men, sixty four for wo¬ 
men and one hundred general arts ( sippa ). It was during this period 
that the Ndgayajha , the lndramaha , the institution of marriage, and the 
building of the tfnlbhas (mounds) as memorials to the dead were pro¬ 
mulgated. 

Usabha is said to have reigned for countless number of years, and 
then retired in favour of Bharata, who was declared as the first universal 
monarch of Vinlta. After taking to the ascetic life, TJsabha is said to have 
travelled through a mimber of places. He is said to have passed through 
the countries of Bahai!, Atjamba and Ilia and reached Hatthina- 
pura where he was offered sugarcane by Sejjathsa, the grandson of Bahu¬ 
bali. Usabha is said to have attained omniscience in Purimatala in 
the garden 6f Sagacjamuha and attained salvation on the mountain 
Atthavava. 3 

Malli is said to have been the nineteenth Tuthankara of the Jains. 
It should be noticed that according to the Svetambaras, she was a female 
and according to the Digambaras a male. It is stated that the kings 
P^dibuddhi of Kosala, Candacchaya of Ahga, Sarikha of Kasi, Ruppi 
of Kuruila, Adfnasattu of Kuru and Jiyasattu of Pancala waged war 
against Kumbhaga, the father of Malli. 4 

Nami, who was known as the royal sage (; rdyarisi ), was the twentieth 
TJrthankara. He was the son of Mayanarcha by Jugaba.hu, who was 
stabbed to death by his brother. At that time Mayanarcha was pregnant. 
> T 0 cj away out of fear and delivered her child in the forest. Here 
the child was picked up by king Paumaraha of Mihila, who handed it 
’over to his queen. In course of time, the king renounced the world and 
Nami was anointed on the throne. After sometime Nami also joined the 
ascetic order. 5 Nami is described as a contemporary of KarakajuJu, 
Dumuha and Naggai, who are referred to as four Pratyeakabuddhas. All 
of them are said to have renounced the world and reached Khiipaitthiya. 9 

3 Jambu Su. 2. 30-33 ; Katya Su . 7. 205-228 ; Ava.Nir, J50fT; Ava. cu . pp. 135-182 ; Vasu 
pp. 157-165, 185 ; also T. S. P pp. 10Q ff. 

- * * Nay a: 8. 

Uttar a., Su. 9. 

“ ® Ibid . 18. .46. Nami is .identified with Janaka, the Brahmanic philosopher king of the 
• * Mahabhdrata , who is known as Mahajanaka II in the Jatakas, According to the Ramdyana 
and the Puranas, Nami was the founder of the royal family of MithilS ( P.BJ pp. 48ff; 
p, 45; also Car aka, 26, p, 665, 
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Ncmi or Aritthanemi was the twenty second Tirthankara. He was 
the son of king Samuddavijaya of Soriyapura by his queen Siva. Katjha 
Vasudeva is mentioned as Aritthanemi’s cousin (see Kanha). It is said 
that Ari^thanemi was to be married to Rayamai, the daughter of Uggase- 
na. When he set out in his chariot for marriage, he heard the pathetic 
groans of the cattle which were kept together to be slaughtered for the 
dishes of the guests. Aritthanemi felt very unhappy at this and immedi¬ 
ately renounced the world. He proceeded to the garden, Sahasambavana, 
on the mountain Revaya and having practised asceticism, attained 
salvation. Rayamai also is said to have followed the foot-steps of her 
lord and attained salvation.* 

Then we come to Parsva, the twenty third Tirthankara. He was born 
in Benares and attained salvation at Sammeya . 8 

Mahavira, also known as Vaddhamaua or Nayaputta,® was the 
last Tirthankara of the Jains. He was the son of Siddhattha by his queen 
Tisala and was born on the thirteenth day of the bright half of the moon 
in the month of caitra, in Khattiyakundaggama. Siddhattha, the father 
of Mahavira, also known as Sejjamsa or Jasamsa, belonged to the Kasava 
gotta. Mahavira’s mother, Trisala, belonged to the Vasittha gotta and 
was also known as Vidchadinna or Piikiirini. Supasa is described as 
Mahavira’s patternal brother, Nandi vaddhaua his elder brother, 
Sudamsana his sister, Jasoya of the Kodinna^ot/a his wife, and Piyadam- 
sana, his daughter. It is mentioned thatAnojja was given to Jamali, 
who gave birth to Sesavai, also known as Jasavai . 10 

Mahavira renounced the world when he was thirty years old. It is 
said that for a little more than a year Mahavira went about with a robe 
and afterwards wandered naked. Leading a life of severe asceticism for 
over twelve years, he is said to have attained omniscience on the bank 
of the Ujjuvaliya outside the city of Jambhiyagama. Mahavira spent 
his last rainy season in Pava in the office of the survey-ministers (rajjuga- 
sahhd ) of the king Hatthivala and died on the fifteenth day of dark half 
of kdrtika at the age of seventy two. The night Mahavira died, the 
eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala arc said to have observed 
posaha and made an illumination. At the time of his death Mahavira 
is said to have preached fifty five discourses on the result of good deeds, 
the same number on the result of bad deeds and thirty six discourses 
on unasked questions . 11 


T Uttar a. 22. 

8 See Section I, ch. I. 

8 For other names see Schubring, op, cit ,, p. 26 f. 

10 Kalpa . Sa. 6. According to the Digambaras, however, Mah&vira was never conceived 
by Devananda ; he remained a bachelor and when he renounced the world his parents 
were living. (See Jinasena’s Harivamsa Pwrana ch. II). However, cf. that the same 
work (36.8) mentions the vivahamaAgaU of Vlra with Yasoda. 

H See Kalpa, sfr, chs., 1-5, su. 1-MS ; also Stevenson, Heart of Jainism , pp. 24-44. For the 
life of Mah&vira see Jagdish Chandra’s Vardhamdna Mahavira , Allahabad 1945 T 
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The remaining Tirthankaras were born in Ayodhya, Hastinapura, 
Mithila, Campa and other places, and a majority of them attained 
salvation at Sammeya. 1 * 

THE TWELVE CAKRAVARTINS 

Then we come to the Cakravartins or universal monarchs, the earliest 
reference to whom is made in the SamavdyaAga , 18 Bharata was the first 
universal monarch and he was the son of Usabha by Summaftgala. 
Bharata is said to have started on his conquests with his ‘ cakra * jewel and 
conquered the holy places such as Magadha in the east of Jambudvlpa, 
Varadamain the south, and Pabhasa in the west, and the goddess Sindhu, 
the Veyaddha and Timisaguha. Then he crossed the great river Sindhu 
by the 'camma? jewel and conquered the countries of Simhala, Babbara, 
Ahga, Cilaya, Javanadlva Arabaka, Romaka Alasan<Ja, the mlecchas 
known as Pikkhura, Kalamuha and Jonaka, the mlecchas residing on the 
southern direction of the Vcya<J4ha, and the region from south-west 
direction up to the Sindhusagara, and finally the most beautiful land of 
Kaccha. Then Bharata is said to have marched through the Timisaguha 
and ordered his general to open its southern gate. Then Bharata is 
stated to have crossed the rivers named Ummaggajala and Nimaggajala 
and defeated the Cilayas known as Avacja, who were dwelling in the 
northern half of Bharaha and were rich, arrogant, powerful, fiery, like 
demons on earth. Then he conquered Culla Himavanta and proceeded 
to Usabhakucja mountain where with his *kdganV jewel Bharata wrote 
down his name stating that he was the first universal monarch. Then 
he proceeded to the north of the Veyachjha mountain where Nami and 
Vinami, the Vidhyadhara kings, offered him the c woman’ jewel, viz ., 
Subhadda. Then Bharata conquered the river Gahga and proceeded 
to the cave of Khanrjappavaya, situated on the western bank of the river 
Gahga, and ordered his general to open the northern gate of the cave. 
Here Bharata found out the nine treasures. 

Thus attended by the fourteen jewels Bharata returned to Vinita where 
his coronation ceremony was performed with great pomp and splendour. 
After Bharata had seated himself on the throne, he asked his ninety 
eight brothers either to serve him or quit the country, whereupon they 
renounced the world and joined the ascetic order under Usabha. Then 
Bharata sent an envoy to Takkhasila where his brother Bahubali was 
ruling and asked him to obey his commands. At this a battle took 
place between Bharata and Bahubali when the latter abdicated his king¬ 
dom and joined the ascetic order. In course of time, Bharata too 


12 For references see Ava. Nir. 382 f/; Uttcrd. Su 0 ; Ultcrd. Ti. 18, ip. 244 ff ; Adjd. 8 
Kalpa Su. 6.170-184 ; Vasu. pp. 300, 304, 340 ff, 346 fif. 

IB They are Bharaha, Sagara, Maghava, Srrahkimara, Sami, Krntlu Aia. Siticxra 
^lahapauma, Hariseqa, Jaya and Bamhhadalta, Su 12 ; alto Aia. Nir, 374f; Jhd, 10*718 
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renounced the world and attained salvation at Atthavaya. It is said 
that it was from Bharata that India is said to have derived its name Bha- 
rahavassa (Bharatavarsa) . u 

Like Bharata, Sagara also is said to have set out on his conquests 
and being attended by the fourteen jewels, became the lord of six divisions 
of Bharaha. He was married and his queens are said to have given 
birth to a large number of sons. Once with the permission of Sagara, 
Janhukumara, the eldest son, with his younger brothers, set out on the 
journey of the earth, and in course of time, reached the mountain Attthava- 
ya. Here they saw the shrine erected by lord Bharata and decided to dig 
up a moat around the mountain for the protection of the shrine. They 
took the ‘staff’jewel and began to dig up the earth. At this time the 
homes of the Nagas were split open and the Nagas being terrified, approac¬ 
hed their kingjalanappaha, who was enraged and hurried away to Sagara’s 
sons. But Jaijhu pacified him saying that they had no intention of giving 
them trouble and they' were digging up a moat for the protection of the 
shrine. The moat was ready, but it would not look proper without 
water. Sojanhukumiira took the‘stairjewel again and splitting theGanges, 
brought her water into the moat. The water reached the homes of the 
Nagas and Jalanappaha was seized with wrath again and he dispatched 
poison-eyed, big-hooded serpents to the sons of Sagara, who burnt them 
to ashes immediately. 

It is stated further that some time after, the people residing near 
Atthavaya approached Sagara and reported that the Gauga had begun 
to flood the surrounding villages. Sagara summoned his grandson, 
Bhagiraha,and asked him to proceed to Atthavaya and to draw the water 
of the Ganges to the eastern ocean. It was done and Bhagiraha returned 
and made a report to his grand-father, who renounced the world and 
joined the ascetic order. 1 * 

Sauakkumara was the fourth Cakravarti. He was the son of king 
Asasena by his queen Sahadevf. He belonged to the Kuru family and 
ruled over Hatthinapura. Saijakkumara attained salvation at the 
mountain Sammeya. 

Subhoma was the eighth Cakravartl and the son of Kattaviriya, who 
is mentioned as the son of king Anantavlriya of Hatthinapura. Renuka’s 
(Jamadaggi’s consort) sister was the queen of Anantavlriya. Once 
Jamadaggi gave Retjuka bambhanacaru and her sister khattiyacaru 
to eat, but the former exchanged it with the latter. In course of 
time, Repuka gave birth to Rama and her sister to Kattaviriya. Later 
pn, Rama is said to have killed Anantavlriya and Kattaviriya was annota¬ 


te Jambu. su., 3.41-71 ; Avo. c&. pp. 182-228 ; Uttara. Ti. 18, pp. 232 a f; Vasu. pp. 186 ff ; 

also Schubring, op. cit., p. 19 f. Also see Mahabharata 1.101. 

H Uttara. T<- 18, pp. 233a ff ; Vasu., pp. 300, 304 f; also cf. Mahabka. III. 105 ff; 
Ramayatfa I. 38 ff; Culavathsa bcxxvil 34. 

IS Sanatkumara is also mentioned in the MakabhSrata (III. 188.24; I. 69.24) ; also see 
Digha. II, pp. 210 ff. 
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ted on the throne. He died at the hands of Rama and after his death 
his consort Tara delivered Subhoma. Then to take revenge on Rama, 
who was a Brahmana, Subhoma slew him and was satisfied after slaying 
Brahmajias off the earth twenty one times. 1T 

Bambhadutta, the last Cakravartl , was the son of Bambha by Culam, 
who had alliances with the kings such as Diha of Kosala, KadayaofKasi, 
Karierudatta of Gayapura and Pupphacula of Campa. After Bambha's 
death, king Diha is said to have managed the affairs of the kingdom of 
Kampillapura. Later on, a battle ensued between Bambhadatta and 
king Diha in which the former was killed by the latter. 18 

The remaining Cakravartins were born in Hatthinapura, Kampilla¬ 
pura, Rajagaha, and Savatthi, and as usual renounced their kingdom 
and with the exception of a few, attained salvation at Sammeya. lw 

Then there were nine Baladevas , 20 nine Vdsudevas 21 and Prativd- 
sudei ,:c, ,a the earliest reference to whom h made in Avasyaka Bhdsya. n 
It is mentioned that the Baladevas and the Vdsudevas were always born as 
brothers and the latter were the rivals of the Prativdsudevas , 24 For 
example, Rama and Laksamana the two brothers, were born as Baladeva 
and Vdsudeva respectively ; the latter slew Rava^a, the Prativdsudera. 
Similarly, Rama Baladeva and Krsna were born as the last Baladeva and 
Vdsudeva respectively ; the latter slew Jarasandha, the last Prativasudeva . a * 


1T Ava. cu., p. 520 ; Vasu., pp. 235-40. See also Mahabhd. 111*117 f; XII. 48 ; Rdmdyana , 
1.74-77. 

H Uttard. Ti ., 13, p. 187 a ff. For Brahamadatta see also the Mahdumagga Jat aka , the 
Soapnavdsavadattd and the Rdmdyana (1.33.18 ff). 

See Uttard. Ti., 13, pp. 187 ff, 236a-249 ; Vasu., pp. 128-131, 233-240, 340-343, 346-348. 
*° They are Ayala, Vijaya, Bhadda, Suppabha, Sudamsana, Ananda, Nandana, Pauma and 
Rama. 

11 They are Tivittha, Divitthu, Sayambhu, Purisuttama, Purisasiha, PurisapuQdarlya, 
Datta, Narayana and Kanha, 

,s They are Asagglva, Taraga, Meraga, Mahukcdhava, Nisumbha, Bali, Paharaya, 
Ravana and Jarasandha. 

« 41 ff. 

** See Vasu. pp. 240-245 ; 310-315, 319 ; Uttard J 7.18, 255a. 

* 5 For Krsna legends, see Vasudfvahindi : Uttard. Sd. 22. 
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K.INQS AND RULERS 

The following is the alphabetical list of some important kings and 
rulers, together with their descriptions as given in the Jain Canons. 

Andhagavahni 

It is mentioned that king Andhagavahni 1 * * 4 * * was the lord of Soriya- 
pura* ; he also reigned in Baravai (see under Baravai). 

The following is the geneological tree of the Yadava clan according 
to the Jain tradition 8 


Jadu 


Sort (Founder of Soriyapura) Vira or Suvlra 

I _]_ (FounderofSovira) 



Andhagavahni 


Bhogavahiji 


1. 

Samuddavijaya 

Uggasena 


2. 

Akkhoha 


J 

1 


3. 

Thimia 

1. 

Aritthanemi 

Bandhu 

-♦.Pajunna 

4. 

Sagara 

2. 

Rahanemi 

Sr.bandhu 

Samba 

5. 

Himava 



Kamsa 

Bhayu 

6. 

Ayala 

— 1. 

Vasu deva 

Rayamatl, etc. 

Subhagu, 

7. 

Dharana 

2. 

Baladeva_- 


etc. 

8. 

Purarta 

3. 

Jarakumaia 

+ 


9. 

Abhicanda 

4. 

Akura 

1. Sumuhakumara 

10. 

Vasudeva->- 

5. 

Saranga 

2. Dummuha 

11. 

Kunti 

6 . 

Suhadaraga 

3. Kuvadaraya 

12. 

Maddi 

7. 

Aniahitthi 

4. Nisadha 


8. Siddhattha 5. Kujjavaraa. 

— 9. Gayasukumala, etc. 6. Dhanijha, etc. 


I For other traditions regarding Andhaka-Vr§ni see Vedie Index , II, pp. 289f sod 
P. H.A.I, p. 118; also Ghata Jalaka (No. 454). 

* Kalpa. 7T.,6,p. 171 

• Vatu. pp. 77, 78 ff, 110 f, 357 f; Uttaro. Tl, 22.1 ff; 2 pp. 37, 39, 45a; Ante. 3, pp. 9, 
22; Aalpa. Ji. 6, pp. 172-178; Niraya. 6. 

4 It should be noted that Haribhadra identifies Andhagavahni with Samuddavyaya, the 

father of Airtthanemi and Rahanemi (Das. 208. J'Q, although in UMarti* (22*4) Arittlw* 

nemj is described as the son of Samuddavijaya, 
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Asoga 

Candagutta is mentioned as the first king of the Mauryan dynasty. 
His son was Bindusara and his grand-son was Asoga. They all ruled over 
Padaliputta. The Mauryan dynasty is compared with a barley grain 
which is thick in the middle and thin at both ends. It is stated that Chand- 
ragypta was less powerful in army and equipment. Bindusara was more 
powerful than his predecessor and Asoga still more, whereas Samprati 
is described as the greatest of all. After Samprati the Mauryan dynasty 
began to decline. 5 6 

Balamitta 

It is said that Balamitta and Bhanumitta were two brothers, the 
former was ruling over Ujjci.ii. It is said that Balabhanu,the sister’s son of 
Balamitta, was ordained by Kalaka acarya as a result of which Kalaka 
had to quit the town. According to another tradition, Balamitta and 
Bhanumitta were the sons of Kalaka’s sister.® 

Bhambhasdra , Bhimbhasdra or Seniya 

King Bhambhasara or better known as Sejiiya finds an important 
place in the Jain Canons. It is said that during the reign of king 
Pasciiai, the city of Kusaggapura was a frequent prey to fires. Once 
through the carelessness of the cook, the king’s palace caught fire when 
all the princes lefuthe house in a confusion. At this time prince Seniya 
took a drum ( bhambhd ) and came out and since then he came to be 
known as Bhambhasara. 7 * 9 

Seniya was a contemporary of Mahavlra and is said to‘have asked 
a number of questions to the Teacher which are recorded in the sacred 
books of the Jains. Seniya is referred to as “lion of kings’" ( rajasiha ) 
in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra f and is said to have belonged to the Vahiya 
clan.® 

HIS QUEENS 

The Antagatjadasao 10 gives the following names of twenty three 
queens 11 of Seniya : Nanda, Nandamai, Nanduttara, Nandaseniya, 
Maruya, Sumaruya, Mahamaruya, Marudeva, Bhadda, Subhadda, 


5 Brh. Bha. 1.3278 f. For other traditions regarding Asoka see P.H.AJ, pp. 4, 249 also, 
Law, some ancient Indian kings. Buddhistic studies , pp. 205 ff. 

0 Pfist.cu., 10, p. (»30 ff. For the identity of Balamitra and VikramSditya, see ViraNirviija 
aur Jain Kal Ganana, jV.F., p. J4I. 

■* Ava. cu.y II, p. 158; cf. ParamatihndipanU the com. on the Udatia , p. 104 where it is said 
Seniya possessed a great army or he belonged to the Seniya gotta and so he was known 
; as Seniya. He was called Bimbisara because he was of golden (bimbi) colour. 

* 58. . 

9 Ava. cu. II, p. 165. 

JO 7 , p. 43 f. 

l 1 According to Buddhist literature, Seniya had five hundred queens (Mahawgga> VIII • 1 • 15) 
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Sujata, Sumaga, Bhuyadirma. ; Kali, Sukali, Mahakall, Ka#ha, Sukauhra, 
Mahakagha, Vlrakapha,Ramakanha, Piusenakanhaand Mahasenakai^ha. 
It is said that Seniya had all the virtues of a prince, but his father 
► would not give him the kingdom, so Seniya was frightened and fled 
away to the city of Beiigayada, where he married Nanda, the daughter 
of a merchant. In course of time, Nanda or Sunanda became pregnant, 
and Seniya left for Rayagiha. Later on, Sunanda’s father took her to 
Seniya where she gave birth toAbhaya, who, later on, was appointed as 
a Prime Minister to Seniya. 1 * Dharinl w as another queen of Seijiya. 
who gave birth to Meghakumara. Prince Abhayakumara was present 
at the time of Meghakumara's birth. 18 Ccllaria was the third queen 
of Seniya. It is mentioned that Cellana was the youngest of the seven 
daughters of king Cetjaga of Vesali, who was kidnapped by Seniya 
secretly. Abhayakumara was present at the time of this secret 
escapade. 14 Apagatagandha is mentioned as still another queen 
of Seniya. 16 

HIS SONS 

According to the Avasyaka curni , Seniya had a number of sons. 1 ® 
The Anuttarovavdiya sutta 17 records the following ten names of his sons : 
Jali, Mayali, Uvayali, Purisasena, Varisena, Dlhadanta, Latthadanta, 
Vehalla, Vehayasa and Abhayakumara. Out of these the first seven 
were born of Dharinl, Vehalla and Vehayasa, also known as IlaUa and 
Vihalla, of Cellana, and Abhayakumara of Nanda. 38 The same work 
records the following thirteen names of Seijiya’s sons : Dlhascna, Maha- 
seiia, Latthadanta, Gudhadanta, Suddhadanta, Halla, Duma, Duma- 
sena, Mahadumasena, Slhasena, Mahaslhasena and Punnasena. All 
of them are said to have joined the ascetic order and attained salvation. 18 
Kala, Sukala, Mahakala, Kanha, Sukanha, Mahakunha, Virakanha, 
Ramakanha, Senakanha and Mahasenakanha* 0 arc mentioned as other 
sons of Seniya by the queens Kali, Sukali, Mahakall, etc. mentioned 

1* Aid. cu. y p. 546 ; Ava. Ti., Hari. p. 41 7a. Nanda or Sunanda of the Jains may be identi¬ 
fied with Ambapali of the Buddhists. Abhayakumara was her illegitimate son by king 
Bimbisara ( Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvastivada, CJilgit Manuscript?, Vol. Ill, pt. 2, pp. 
20 f). According to another tradition, Abhaya wfis the son of Padumavatl, a courtesan oi 
Ujjcni, the com. on the Therigdtha, pp. 39-41. 

18 Ndya. 1. m 

14 Ava. cu. II p. 165 f. Cellana, also known as Vaidchi, and her elder sister Sujettha of the 
Jains arc identical with Cola and Upacda of the Buddhist tradition. -Both were the 
daughters of Sirhha, the commander-in-chiel of the Lccrhavis and the uiccts of Gopa, the 
chief minister of Bimbasara. For the full story, see Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvastivada, 
pp. 12 f. In Pali literature Kosaladevi (Jatakay III, p. 121 f) and Khem& ( Manoratlia - 
purani , the com. on the Angultara I, p. 342) are mentioned as other queens of Seniya. The 
former is said to have been the mother of Kunika, otherwise kpown as Aj&tasatru. 

i* Nisi, cu., PL, p. 16. 

18 II, p. 167. 

IT 1. - 

18 Ibid. 

19 ch* ii. •; 

10 NiryJL 1. 
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above. It is mentioned that these ten princes fought in a battle with 
KQmka against Cedaga. 31 Nandise^a and Kumya are said to have 
been other sons of Setiiya. We are not told much about the 
former except that he controlled Sccanaka, the pet elephant of his 
father.* 3 Later on, he joined the ascetic order. 33 Kujiiya, Halla 
and Vihalla were born of Cellajta, Kiifliya being the eldest. There 
was a great war between Kuttiya and his younger brothers. 34 Halla 
and Vihalla entered the ascetic order under Mahavlra. 25 

About Abhaya, it is said that once he asked Mahavlra, “who will 
be the last royal sage.” The latter declared “The last royal saint is 
king Uddayaga and after him the crowned kings will not take a vow.” 
Thereupon, prince Abhaya, fearing that his taking a vow would be 
impeded, refused to accept the throne. Once king Setiiya went with 
queen Cellana to worship Mahavlra. When they were coming back, 
queen Cellana saw a great hermit standing in a meditation and enduring 
the torture of cold. The queen felt very sorry for the hermit. She 
went and slept at night in her bed. In course of the night, her hand 
slipped out of her blanket and became cold. She was immediately 
reminded of the hermit and wondered how would he get through the night. 
The king heard her speech and became doubtful about her chastity. 
Next morning Seniya ordered Abhaya to burn down the harem, and 
himself went to Mahavlra to ask whether queen Cellana was the 
wife of one or many. Mahavlra replied that she was devoted to 
only one husband and he explained what had happened. The king 
returned to the palace full of remorse. In the meantime, prince Abhaya 
set on fire an empty elephant stable and went to worship the Jina. Later 
on Abhaya renounced the world and joined the order, and Seniya 
made up his mind to give the kingdom to Kuuiya. 33 

It seems Seuiya also had daughters. We are told in the Avasayaka 
curni 3T that he married one of his daughters to the son of Kayapu#Qa of 
Rayagiha, who is said to have saved his pet elephant Secanaka from the 
jaws of a crocodile. The same work also mentions a sister of king 
Seuiya, Sena by name. She was given to a Vijj&'mra in marriage, but she 
was killed by the Vijjaharis. Seria had given birth to a daughter who 
was sent to Se^iya after the death of her mother and was given to Abhaya - 
kumara in marriage. 13 


u 


tt 

18 

14 

18 

18 

IT 

18 


Fatima, Mahitpauma, Bhadda, S*»Miadda, Mahabhadda, Paumasena, Paumagumma, 
NaJinigumma, Ananda and Nandapa are mentioned as the ten sons of Kala,Sulc5ia, etc. 

(tbtd. 2). ' 

Ana. cS. II, p. 171*. 

Ibid., p. 559. 

See under ‘Kflpiya*. 

Ava. cH., II, p. 174. 

Ibid. p. 114 f. 

P. 468. 

P* ] .^ c p or ding^to^the^Biiddhist tradition, Seniya Bimbisara ruled for fifty two 

pj> 186 i: a fU " acfoum ’ w La *’< some Tndia " 
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Bhesaga (Bhismaka) 

It is said that Bhesaga ruled at Kuridinl. His son Rukmin (or 
Ruppi) along with the king Candacchaya of Anga, Patjibuddhi of 
Sageya, Sankha of Kasi, Adinasattu of Kuru andjiyasattu ofPancala, S9 
was invited to Kampillapura to attend the marriage of Dovai. Rukmipl 
was the sister of Rukmin who was given to Sisupala in marriage, but 
Ka$ha Vasudeva kidnapped her (see Kocjinna). 

Bhoga (, Bhogardja ) 

Bhogas are enumerated with Ugra, Rajanya, Ksatriya, Jnata, 
Kaurava and Iksvaku. Thfe Bhogas held the position of a guru } 0 
According to the Dasaveydliya curni , Bhoga was a particular class of the 
Khattiyas, and Ugrasena is said to have been born in this class. 81 In 
the Dasaveydliya sutta : 3a , Rajimatl calls herself the daughter of Bhoga- 
raia and Haribhadra Suri in his commentary identifies Bhogaraia with 
Ugrasena. 

Candagutta 

According to the Jain tradition, Candagutta was the son of a daughter 
of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers {moraposaga), which belonged 
to the Nandas. 33 It is said that when Capakaya was insulted by the 
last Nanda in Pfnialiputta, he went to this village and took charge of 
Candagutta. Candagutta grew and in course of time, Ca^akya, 
together with the boy,laid siege to the city of Pacjaliputta but was van¬ 
quished by the army of Nanda. Nanda’s horsemen pursued Ca^akya 
and Candagutta, who were forced to run away. Later on,Canakya went 
to Himavantakuda and entered into an alliance with the king Pavvaya, 84 
promising him half of Nanda’s country if he would aid him to subdue 
Nanda. They waged war against Nanda in which he lost and conse¬ 
quently was allowed to leave his kingdom, carrying with him all that 
he could place in one car. Accordingly, he put his two wives and a 
daughter in his carriage and loading it with some treasure he drove off. 
While Nanda was going, his daughter saw Candagutta and fell in love 
with him, whereupon Nanda allowed her to go and marry Candagutta. 
But when she was getting into Candagutta’s chariot, nine spokes of the 
wheel broke. Candagutta would have turned her out. but Caijakya 

Nava. 8. 

80 Bfh. Bhd. Vr„ 1.3265. 

81 P. 88. 

8 * 2 * 8 . 

88 The Buddhist tradition also testifies the connection between Moriya (Maurya) 
and mora (peacock). It is said that the city which the Mauryas founded had buildings 
of blue stone like the neck of the peacocks; Mahauoma 7^a> P* 180. Adi an informs us 
that the tame peacocks were kept in the parks of the Maurya palace at P&taliputra 
(P.H.A.I.,p. 216). 

8+ Compare the Buddhist account in the Mahavamsa Tika< pp. 181 ff. according to which 
Pabbata was an heir of Dhanananda, the last Nanda. 
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prevented him saying that the new dynasty would flourish for nine 
generations. Later on, the kingdom of Nanda was divided between 
Candagutta and Pawaya, when the latter, along with his share also took 
the‘poisonous’girl (visakannd). Pawaya enjoyed with her and in course 
of time died, and thus Candagutta got possession of both kingdoms. 

But Canakya was not satisfied with this. He wanted to exterminate 
the entire family-of Nanda. One day he saw a weaver, named Nala- 
dama, who was burning out the holes of ants ( makkada ). Being questioned, 
the weaver answered that his son had a bite from an ant and so he would 
destroy their whole species. Ca^akya was pleased to find out such 
a person of resolute mind and he employed him to destroy the family 
of Nanda. Thus Ca^akya was successful in overthrowing the Nanda 
dynasty and anointing Candragupta on the throne of Padaliputta. 85 
We are told in the commentary on the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya that when 
Candragupta ascended the throne some Ksatriyas did not obey his 
commands, because he was the son of a peacock-tamer. When Canakya 
knew this, he started incognito as a Kdrpcitika and by burning out the 
whole village to ashes, punished the offenders. 80 

A Jain tradition related in the Rdjavalikalhe observes that Candra¬ 
gupta was a Jain and that, when a great famine occurred, he abdicated 
in favour of his son, Simhasena, and repaired to Mysore where he died. 
Two inscriptions on the north bank of the Kaverl near Seririgapatam of 
about 900 A. D., describe the summit of the Kalbappu Hill, i.e. Candra- 
giri as marked by the foot-prints of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta 
Munipati (Rice, Mysore and Coorgfrom the inscriptions , pp. 3-4). 37 However, 
it should be noted that the earliest literary form of this tradition is 
found in the Brhatkathdka : a (131) by Harisena dating from about A. D. 
931, according to which Bhadrabahu had the king Candragupta as his 
disciple. 

Cedaga 

Cedaga 38 belonged to the Haihaya clan and was a ruler of Vesali. 
He was the most eminent among the Licchavi princes arid an influential 
leader of eighteen confederate kings ( ganarajd ) of Kasf and Kosala, 
who were his vassals. Cedaga’s sister. Tisala, was the mother of Maha- 
vira and his seven daughters are said to have been given in marriage to 
various kings and rulers. His daughter Pabhavati was given to 
Uddayana of Viibhaya, Paumavati toDadhivahana of Campa, Migavati to 


85 Uttard Ti . pp. 57 ff; Ava. cu., 563 f. Also cf. the tradition recorded in the Kathdsarisd - 
gara , Vol. I, Bk. II, ch. V. 

38 1. 2489; Pinda Bha. 44 fT. p. 142. For other tradition regarding Chandragupta, see 
P.H.A.L , pp. 216, 295, 242n. 

3T P.H.A.I., p. 241 f. 

M According to the Bxhntkathdko £<1 (65‘165). Kcka was Cedaga’s father and Yafomati 
his mother. 
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Sayanfya of Kosambl, Siva to Pajjoya of Ujjenl, and Jettha to Nandivad- 
dhana of Kundaggama ; Sujjettha renounced the world and the 
youngest Cellana married Seniya of Rayagiha.*® 

It is mentioned that after Abhaya renounced the world, king 
Seniya gave a pair of divine garments ( devadusajugala ) to Nanda, and his. 
famous elephant, Seyanaga, and a huge necklace of eighteen strings 
to his twin sons, Halla and Vihalla. It is said that the value of the 
elephant and the necklace was as much as the whole kingdom of the king. 
It is stated that Kuniya, the eldest son of Seniya, after usurping his 
father’s throne, at the instigation of his wife, Paumavai, demanded from 
his younger brothers the return of both gifts. On this Halla and Vihalla 
demanded half of the kingdom, which was refused to them. Thereupon 
Halla and Vihalla fled away to their grand-father, Cetaka, ill Vesali. 
Kunika sent an embassy to Cetaka asking him to hand over his younger 
brothers with the gifts, but the latter refused to do so, saying that ifKunika 
was prepared to give half of his kingdom, then only some settlement 
could be made. Thus having failed peacefully to obtain the extradition 
of the fugitives, Kunika waged war against his grand-father, Cetaka. 

Kunika made preparations to attack Vesali with a huge army 
together with the ten-princes, viz., Kala, Sukala, etc., and passing 
through Videha, reached Vesali. On the other side Cedaga called 
together the nine Licchavis and nine Mallakis, i.c., the eighteen confe¬ 
derate kings of Kasi and Kosala, and asked them whether they would 
satisfy Kunika’s demand or go to war with him, when the latter course 
was adopted. 

King Cedaga was a skilful archer and he never missed his aim. 
But since he was a savaga he had taken a vow not to shoot more than an 
arrow a day. When Cedaga killed ten princes, viz., Kala, Sukala, etc. 
within ten days, Kuriika’s mind was distracted with fear. Later on, 
he is said to have made use of two wonderful engines of war, mentioned 
before. 

The eighteen confederate kings returned to their cities and Cedaga 
to Vesali. Kunika laid siege to Vesali and waited for the city to fall. 
Thus much time passed, but still Kunika could not succeed. Halla 
and Vihalla joined the order under Mahavlra. Later on, Kunika is 
said to have brought the courtesan, Magahiya, and the ascetic Kulavalaya 
together, which brought about the fall of the city of Vesali. No sooner 
this was done, than Kuniya entered into the city and destroyed it. 
King Cedaga is said to have suspended an iron image ( lohapadima) in 
his neck and plunged into a well. The citizens of Vesali are said to 
have been carried away to Nepala (, Nemalavattbym ) by Mahissara . 40 


89 According to the BrhatkathSkosa (97-36), Cetaka’s queen was Subhadra, who gave birth 
to seven daughters. 

4° Nirya. I ; Ava. CH . II, pp. 164-174 ; Bhag. 7-9 ; Vya. Bha. 10-.535 f. For the Buddhist 
tradition regarding the war between king Aj&tasattu and the Licchavis, see Llgha., Mah&- 
parini bbanasutta, and its Com. 
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Dadhivdhana 

It is mentioned that king Dadhivahana ruled at Campa with his 
queen Paumavai. It is said that when the queen was pregnant, she 
went to sport in a forest on an elephant along with the king. But the 
elephant ran away into the forest, when the king caught hold of the 
branch of a banyan tree and the queen was carried away to a far off 
place, whence she reached Dantapura and entered the ascetic order. 
In course of time, the queen Paumavai delivered Karakandu, who 
ascended the throne of Kancai^aura and later on waged war against 
his father, Dadhivahana. At this time the nun Paumavati is said 
to have appeared on the scene and prevented bloodshed. Later on, 
Dadhivahana transferred his kingdom to his son and entered the ascetic 
order. 41 

Another reference to Dadhivahana is made in the Avaskaya Niryukti. 
When king Sayaniya of Kosambi invaded Campa, a great confusion 
arose and Vasumatl, the daughter of Dadhivahana, and her mother 
Dharirii fell into the hands of a royal officer ( uttiya ), who wanted to make 
Dharirii his wife. Later on, both were brought to Kosambi where 
Dharirii died and her daughter Vasumatl was sold to a mer¬ 
chant, Dhanavaha. After some time the merchant’s wife, Mula, became 
jealous of her and having cut her hair, put her into custody. Vasumati 
or better known as Candana, is said to have offered food to Mahavlra 
and joined his rank as a nun. 4 * 

Damadanta 

It is said that Damadanta ruled at Hatthisisa. Damadanta and 
the Panfiavas of Hatthinaura were not on good terms with each other. 
Once when the former went to visit the king Jarasandha of Rayagiha, 
the Pandavas are said to have plundered and burnt the city of HatthisiSa. 
Later on, Damadanta besieged Hatthinaura and the Pajidavas shut 
themselves in their palaces in fear. 43 

Damaghosa 

It is mentioned that Sisupala was the son of Damaghosa, who was 
invited to attend the marriage of Doval in Kampillapura. He was ruling 
in Suttivai with his five hundred brothers. 44 Maddf, the daughter 
of AndhagavahnI, was the mother of Sisupala. 45 

Daridagi 

It is staled that Dandagi ruled at Kumbhakarakada. He married 
the daughter of Khandaga of Campa (see under Dandakaran^a, 
Section V). 


41 

41 

44 


Ana. CO., II, p. 205 ff; Uttara. Ji. 9, p. 132a. 
Ava. Nir, 620 f} Asa. V-, P- 294 f; 

Aid. cu. p. 492. 
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DaptfakI is indentical with Darujakya of Kautflya and Dapdaka 
of the Rdmdyaiui and the Mahdbhdrata.™ 

Dasdra 

The ten Dasara kings are mentioned as the sons of Andhagavahp! ; 
Samuddavijaya was the chief amongst all (see Andhagavahpl). It 
is said that first they were reigning in Mathura but from fear of Jara- 
sandha, migrated to Baravai and began to rule there.* 1 It is mentioned 
that the description of the Dasara kings was given in the fourth 
chapter of the Bandhadasa, which is now lost. 48 

Dhruvasena 

Dhruvusena ruled at Anandapura. It is said that when his son . 
died, after 980 or 993 years of Mahavlra’s death the Kalpasutra was 
recited. 48 

Dhundhumdra 

It is said that Dhundhumara ruled at Sumsumurapura. His daugh¬ 
ter Angaravatl was an adherent of the Jain faith. It is stated that in 
order to get her, Pajjoya laid seige to the city. 80 

Diha 

Diha ruled at Kosala. In Pali literature he is represented as 
Dighati. 81 (See Bambha). 

Dwmmuha or Jaya 

It is mentioned that king Dummuha, otherwise known as Jaya, 
who was born in the Hari family, ruled at Kampillapura. Once a great 
diadem ( mahdmauda ) was unearthed from the ground, which was put by 
the king on his head. By its magic power the king is said to have become 
two-faced {dummuha), and hence he came to be known as Dumm uha . 
It is said that Pajjoya had an eye on this diadem and so he demanded it, 
but Dummuha replied that if Pajjoya was prepared to part with his 
elephant, Nalagiri, his chariot, Aggibhiru, his spouse, Siva and his letter- 
carrier, Lohajaftgha, then only he would part with his diadem. On this, 
Pajjoya declared war against Dummuha, in which the former lost *nd 
was taken prisoner. Pajjoya was brought to Kampillapura where he fell 
in love with the princess, Mayapamanjarl, and married her. 


*« P. B. /., p. 87 ff. 

4T Das.cu., p. 41 ; Dasarahas are mentioned as a group of Khattiyas (Scmyutta, II, p. 2fl#f). 
According to Buddhaghosa, they were so called because they took onc-tenth of the com 
(Com. II, p. 167) j also see Mahabharata (II-40'5), 

« fhS. 10-766. 

48 Kalpa. ft., p. 8a. 

«o Ava. CO., II, p. 199 f. 

81 See Mahivagga, pp. 342 ff. 
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It is said that once there was a great festival in honour of Indra in 
Kampillapura. Oummuha beheld the banner of Indra falling down and 
thenceforth he renounced the world.** 

Duvaya 

It is mentioned that Duvaya ruled at Kampillapura. He sent in¬ 
vitations to various kings and rulers requesting them to attend the 
. sayamvara of Dovai.** 

According to the Mahdbhdrata, Drupada was the king of Pancalas, 
son of Prsatu and the father of Dhrstadyumna, Sikhapdin, Draupadl, 
etc.** 

Gaddabhilla 

It is said that Gaddabhilla, the father of Vikramaditya, ruled at 
Ujjepl. He abducted the sister of Kalakacarya, who proceeded to Parasa- 
kula (Persia) and returned with ninety six kings \sdha), and declared 
war against Gaddabhilla. The kings of Lata, who were also insulted by 
Gaddabhilla, are said to have joined them. In this war, Gaddabhilla 
lost and the kings from Persia were placed on the throne of Ujjepl. (See 
under Hindugadcsa). 

It is said that after some years, Gaddabhilla’s son, the glorious Vik¬ 
ramaditya, repelled the invaders and re-established the throne of his 
ancestors. According to a Jain tradition, the rule of Gardabhilla lasted 
for thirteen years and that of the Sakas for four years.** 

Jardkumdra 

Jarakumara is described as an elder brother of Kapha Vasudeva. 
When the five Papdavas renounced the throne of Pandu Mahura they 
anointed Jarakumara as a king.*® Jarakumara is also said to be a ruler 
of Vapavasi where he ruled with the princes Sasaa and Bhasaa (see 
under Vapavasi, Section V). 

Jarasandha 

It is said that Jarasandha ruled at Rayagiha ; his son Sahadeva was 
invited to attend the marriage of Dovai in Kampillapura (see supra). 

We are told in the Vasudevahindi * T that Jarasandha was a very power¬ 
ful king of Rayagiha. He was the son of Viyaddaha (Sanskrit Brhadra- 
tha) and many sdmmta kings paid him respect. Kalindasepa was his chief 

fc* ~Uttara. Th 9, p. 135f; cf. the cause of his renunciation according to the Buddhists, see 
Kumbhakdra Jdtaka . For other traditions, sec also P . B. /., p. 48 ; P. H. A. /. pp. 
61,70,114. 

•»« MyS. 8, p. 178. 

*4 Index to the Mahabhdrata^ p. 289 f. 

C. J. Shah» Jainism in North India , pp. 28, 138, 

Uttard. Ti-> 2, p. 42a. 

8 ? Pp. 80, J47, 306, 365, 369. 
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queen and his daughter Indase$a was given in marriage to Jiyasattu of 
Vasantapura. Another of his daughters, JlvayaJa, was given in marriage 
to Kaihsa. 8 * He attended the sayamvara of Rohiol where a fight took 
place. Later on, the prophecy of Aimutta came to be true and Jarasandha 
was killed at the hands of Vasudeva Kanha.' 8 

Jiyasattu 

Jiyasattu (the conqueror of enemies) seems to have been a common 
designation of kings like the epithet Devanampiya of the later age. Like'. 
Bambhadatta of the Buddhists, Jiyasattu is known as a generic name, and 
is represented as a ruler of a number of cities. It seems that Jiyasattu 
(also Jitari 80 or Hatasattu 81 ) was also known by the name of Kakavayria 
or Kakajahgha. 88 He is described as a ruler of a large number of 
cities :— 


(i) 

Acalapura 83 

(») 

Aojjha 64 

(iii) 

Alabhiya 85 

(iv) 

Amalakappa 86 

(v) 

Bhaddilapura 87 

(Vi) 

Campa 88 

(vii) 

Chhattaga 88 

(viii) 

Lohggala 70 

(ix) 

Mahura 71 

(x) 

Kakandi 78 

(xi) 

Kampillapura 78 

(xii) 

Khiipaitthiya 74 

(xiii) 

Savatthi 76 

(xiv) 

Migakotthaya 7 * 

(XV) 

Mihila 77 

(xvi) 

Padaliputta 


It is mentioned that king Jiyasattu besieged the city of Ujjeiji and 
as a result of which the king of Ujjem died and the city was captured by 
the enemy. The king of Ujjciji had four savaga servants. One of 
them applied oil to one foot of Jiyasattu and challenged any one 


58 Kalpa. Ti., 6, p. 173. 

Alsocf. Suya.cu.,p. 340. For the Vcdic tradition, sec P.H.A.I., p. 90 : A.I.H.T., p.282. 
60 Nisi. cU. p. 745. 

81 Ultard. cu. 2, p. 78 ; Vasu. p. 115. 

81 Ava. Ctf. } p. 540 ; Abhidhdnakosa; according to the Vasu. (p. 03), Kikajangha was reigning 
in Tosali. 

83 Ultard. Cu., p. 62. 

84 Uttard. Ti., 18, p. 233a. 

85 Uvd. 5. 

88 Ndyd. II, p. 226. 

81 Anta. 3, p. 7 f. 

88 Uvd. 2, p. 22 ; Ndyd. 12, p. 135. 

88 Ava. Nir. 450. 

78 Ibid. 490. 

11 Ava. ft., p. 504a. 

78 Anta. 3, p. 61 Anutt. p. 61. 

78 Uvd. 6. p, 43. 

74 Ava,. Nir. 1318 ; Ava. cO. II, p. 158 ; Piwfa. Nir., 80 p. 30 ; Gacch. p. 115a, 

76 Rdya. sU. 146. 

78 Ava. cd., p. 519. 

77 Sdr. Sd. 1 . 
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who was equal to him in doing so to the other. Jiyasattu felt a burning. 
sensation and it is said that since then he turned black and came to be 
known as Kakavappa. 78 

(xvii) Polasapura 78 (xviii) Paficala 80 

(xix) Poyapapura 81 (xx) Savvaobhadda 81 

(xxi) Tigifichi 88 (xxii) UjjepI 84 

(xxiii) Vapavasi 88 (xxiv) Vaparasi 88 

(xxv) Vapiyagama 8 ' (xxvi) Vasantapura 88 


Kamsa 

Kamsa was the son of king Uggasepa of Mahura. It is said that at 
the time of Kaihsa’s conception, his mother had a chronic longing to eat 
the flesh of her husband. The child was taken to be unlucky and as soon 
as he was born, he was kept in a box and was floated in the Jumna ; 
later on, he was picked up by the merchant Soriya, who handed him over 
to king Jarasandha of Rayagiha. Jarasandha gave him his daughter 
Jivaya^a in marriage. In course of time, Kamsa grew up and came to 
Mathura. He made Uggasepa prisoner and began to rule over the king¬ 
dom of Mathura. 

It is said that once Jivayasa, placing DevakI on her shoulders, was 
dancing with pride. At that time she saw the ascetic Atimuktakakuma- 
ra, the younger brother of Kamsa, and invited him to play with them. 
At this Atimuktakakumara predicted that the seventh son of DevakI 
would slay Kamsa. It is said that Kamsa asked for seven issues from 
Vasudeva, the husband of Deval. Kamsa had already killed six sons of 
Deval but when the seventh one was born, Vasudeva quickly exchanged 
him with the daughter ofjasoya, the wife of Nanda. In course of time, 
Kapha Vasudeva grew up and he killed Kamsa 88 (see Andhagavahpi; 
Kapha). 

When Jarasandha heard of the death of his son-in-law, he got very 
angry with the Yadavas. Thereupon Samudravijaya, Krsna, Balabhadra, 
Nemikumara, Ugrasena, etc. and many other Yadavas are said to have 


!• Ava CS. p. 640 ; also Abhidkanarajendrakoia, under “Kakajarigha.” According to the 
Pur&nas, Sisunaga was succeeded by his son Kakavarrja, and according to the Ceylonese 
chronicles, by his son Kalasoka. According to Professor Jacobi, Geiger and Bhandarkar, 
K&Udoka and Kakavarna are identical. Sana in his liar*acariia gives a curious legend 
concerningthe death of Kakavarna (Kalaioka). It isstated that K£kavarana &aiiun£ga 
was taken somewhere in an artificial aerial car and was murdered in the vicinity of his city 
with a dagger thrust into his throat ( P . H. A, I., p. 180 f; Pradhan, op, cit. 9 p. 223f. 
Tl Uvd, 7. 

Ndyd. 8 , p. 108. 

Brh, Bhd.6. 6198f. 

** Viva, 5. p. 33. 

Ibid, II, 9. p. 64-2. 

• 4 Ava . Nir.y 1274 ; Uttard. Tt. 4, p. 78a. 

Bfh. Bhd. 4. 6255 f. 

M Uvd. p. 32. 

** Uvd, . p. 4 ; Jiyasattu mentioned here is identified by both Drs. Hoernle and Barnett 
with CedagaofVesali, Uvd. p. 6. 

** 0*H. Mir. t 450, p. 158 a ; Ava. cd. p. 534. 

« Vasu. p. 368f; Kalpa . 7 *-, 6 , P- 173 ff. 
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migrated to the west of Mathura, where Satyabhama, the wife of Kr?na, 
gave birth to Bhanu and Bhramara, and founded the city of Dwaraka. 
Later on, Jarasandha marked to Dwaraka and was killed by Krsna.® 0 

Kanha 

Kanha or Kanha Vasudeva and Baladeva were the sons of Vasudeva 
by Devak! and Rohini respectively. Jarakumara is mentioned as another 
son of Vasudeva, who was the cause of Kasha’s death.® 1 It is mentioned 
that as predicted by Aimuttakumara, Dcval, the mother of Kanha, gave 
birth to eight sons, out of whom six were exchanged for the still-born 
children of Sulasa of Bhaddilapura by Harinegames!.®* The seventh was 
Kanha Vasudeva and the last and the youngest was Gayasukumala, who 
is said to have renounced the world before he married.® 3 Kanha Vasudeva 
ruled over Baravai together with many princes and chiefs.® 4 

HIS QUERNS 

According to the JSfuyddhammakahd , Kanha had a large number of 
queens,® 5 but his eight chief queens are mentioned in particular. 
His first queen was Saccabhama, who was the daughter of Uggasena 
and who bore Bhanu and Subhanu. Then we have Paumavati, the 
daughter of Rudhira (Hirannanabha, according to the commentary of 
the Panhavdgarana, 4, p. 88), Gori, the daughter of Meru of Viibhaya, 
Gandharf, the daughter of NaggaiofPokkhalavai, Lakkhana, the daugh¬ 
ter ofHirannaloma of Siriihaladiva, Susimathe daughter of Ratthavad- 
dhana of Arakkliurl, Jambavai, the daughter of Jamavanta of Jamba- 
vanta, who bore Samba, and Ruppini the daughter of Bhesaga of 
Ku’ndinipura of Viyabbha, who bore Pajjunna.® 6 

These queens are said to have been ordained by Aritthanemi, who 
was the cousin of Kanha Vasudeva, and who was very dear to the Yadavas. 
Before Aritthanemi joined the ascetic order there was an “arm-battle** 
(bahujuddha) between him and Kanha in which the latter is said to have 
lost. Later on, Kanha became jealous of Aritthanemi lest he might 
overpower him and usurp his kingdom.® 7 

In course of time, Aritthanemi renounced the world and prophesied 
the destruction of Baravai at the hands of sage Divayana. Hearing this, 
princes Pajjunna, Nisadhasuya, Sarana, Samba and others and queen 
Ruppini (according to Antagada , Paumavai) together with many princesses 

® p Kalpa . Tu 6, p. 170. ff; for the Vedic tradition see P. H . A . /. p., 119. 

41 Uttara . 7***> 2, pp. 36 a ff. 

•* However, according to another tradition, her six children were killed by Karina (scc~ 
under Karina). 

Anta. 3. 

A«y<L5.p.68. 

6, p. 68. 

M Vam. pp. 78f, 82, 94, 98 ; 7M., 8*626. 

« Uttar*. T*; 22, pp. 278 ff. 
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joined the order under Ari^hanemi. It is said that in course of time, the 
prophecy came to be true. Kanha and Bala together with Rohini, Deva! 
and their father, Vasudeva, went to a place of safety. After some time 
Kanha was shot dead by the arrow ofJarakumara. 88 

Karakandu (see Dadhivdhana ) 


Kunala is described as the son of Asoga. The city of Ujjejjl was 
given to him as viceroyalty (kumdrabhutti) . It is said that, when prince 
Kunala was a little more than eight years, king Asoga sent a message 
asking the prince to commence his studies (adhiyatdm kumdrak). But as 
the luck would have it, Kuniila’s step-mother put a dot on “a” which 
changed “adhiyatdm” into “andhiyatdm,” and now the message was changed 
into “let the prince be made blind’’ ( andhiyatdm kumdrah). After perusing 
the letter, Kunala thought that the royal commands from the Maurya 
dynasty must not be disobeyed and he stoutly put out his eyesight with a 
red hot iron rod and he lost his sight for ever. It is mentioned that in course 
of time, the blind Kunala came to the court of Asoga, disguised as a mins¬ 
trel and gave a musical performance from behind the curtain. Asoga 
was very pleased and promised Kunala to give him anything that 
he might ask for. Kunala begged for a kdkani which in the Kaatriya 
language denoted the sovereignty of the kingdom. Later on, when 
Kunala’s identity was disclosed to the king, he questioned him as to what 
he would do with it as he was unfit to carry on the work of government. 
Thereupon Kunala replied that a son was born to him only recently 
(samfiai) and it was for him that he wanted kingdom. Asoga granted 
him his request. 88 

Kunika 

Kunika, also known as Asokacanda, Vajjividehaputta or Videha- 
putta, was the son ofking Scniya by Ccllana. It is said that when Kunika 
was born, he was cast on a dung-hill outside the city, where his little 
finger ( kdnahguli ) was wounded by the tail of a cock and since then he 
came to be known as Kunika. 

According to another tradition, after his birth Kunika was cast in a 
garden named asogavaniya which became illuminated and hence Kunika 
came to be known as Asogavanacanda or Asogacanda. 108 The third 
epithet of Kunika was Videhaputta. He was so called because his 
mother Cellana belonged to the country of Videha. 181 A detailed 


38 Ibid, p, 37 ff; for the Buddhist tradition, see Ghafa Jat aka ; also P. B. /. p. 23. 

00 Brk. Bad. Pi. 292 ff; 1*3275 f; Msi. cd. t p. 437; 5, 87 (MSS.) For Buddhist tradition, 
sec Law, G. Essays , p. 44 f. 

\oo Aw, cff., II, p. 166 . 

l01 Bhag. Tt. 7 • 9 ; The Buddist Nikaya* also call AlataSatru by the name of Vedehiputta. 
Buddhaghosa, however, resolves “uedehi” into ueaa-i/w, vedana ihati or intellectual effort 
(The com. on the Digha . I P. 139). 
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description of king Kfiiiika’s pilgrimage to Mahavira is given in the 
Oviiya. in It is mentioned that at the time of Kuijdka’s conception, there 
arose in Cellana a chronic longing to eat the flesh from her husband’s 
belly. In course of time, when Kuijuka was born, he was cast on a 
dung-hill as stated above, by the maid-servants of Cella^a. But when 
Seniya came to know of this, he got angry and brought the child back. 101 

In course of time, when Kuniya grew up, he wanted to kill his father 
and rule over the kingdom himself. So he called the ten princes, viz. 
Kala, etc. and discussed with them the plan to divide the kingdom into 
eleven parts. It is mentioned that one day Kuniya arrested his father, 
and putting him into a prison installed himself on the throne. He ordered 
his servants to give Seniya one hundred lashes every morning and evening. 
Gellana was not allowed to have any interview with her husband and 
even food and drink was stopped to him. Later, when Cellana was allow¬ 
ed to see her husband, she concealed beans (kvmmtisa) in her hairs, besmear¬ 
ed them with wine and visited Seniya. Inside the prison she is said to 
have washed her hairs a hundred times with water which turned into 
wine, and it is said that owing to the strength given him by the wine, the 
king was able to endure the whipping. 104 

It is said that once when Kuniya went to touch the feet of his mother, 
she related to him an incident of his childhood, when his little finger wps 
torn off by the tail of a cock, and to cure the intense pain caused by this, 
his father held this finger in his mouth and sucked its pus and blood. 108 
When Kuniya heard this he was full of remorse at the treatment given 
to his father, and he immediately started with a hatchet in his hand to 
set his father free. But, thinking that Kuniya might put him to death 
by some painful contrivance, Seniya swallowed the poison known as 
tdlapuda and died. When Kuniya came to know about this sad coinci¬ 
dence, he felt very sad and being unable to endure his sorrow, shifted his 
capital to Camp a. 108 

w* sa„ 6 , p. 20 . 

10 # According to the Jataka, the longing was to drink blood from the right knee of king 
Bimbisara (see the com. on the Digha. I. p. 133f.) 

104 Niryd. 1 ; Ava. cd. f II, p. 171. According to the Buddhists, Ajatasatru kept his father 
in TSpanageha and only his mother was allowed to interview him. First she carried food 
in her hairs,then in her golden sandles. Later on, she applied scented water on her body 
which was licked by the king. But this too was stopped. Later on, Aj£ta£atru ordered 
his servants to tear off his father’s feet and bake them in salt and oil on fire. Conse¬ 
quently the king died. At this time a messenger brought the news of a son’s birth. 
Ajataiatru was very much pleased to hear this and ordered to set his father at liberty. 
But he was no more ; the com. on the Digha. I, p. 135 ff. 

105 According to the Ava. cu. (II, p. 171), once it so happered that when Kfiniya was taking 
his food, his child’s urine fell into his dishes, but without taking any notice of it, KQ$lya 
went on taking his food. Afterwards he asked his mother, who was sitting nearby, “Mother, 
did anybody ever love his son so much ?’ * Then his mother narrated him the story of his 
childhood. Also cf. the com. on the Digha, I, p. 138. For the Buddhist account of 
Aj&taftatru, see Law’s some Ancient Indian kings, Buddhist Studies, pp. 195 if, 

»<* ffvyt. I; Ava. ti. II, p. 171, 
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Paumavai was the queen of Kflniya, who gave birth to Ud&yl; 
Udayi ruled over Padaliputta. 107 Dharipl was another of his queens. 1 ® 8 
Then Subhadra and others are mentioned as other queens of KQjjika. 1 * 8 

Lecchavl 

Licchavls arc mentioned along with the Mallakis in the Jain Canons. 
The SuyagadangcP* refers to the clan of Licchavls. Licchavls and Mallakis 
of Kasi and Kosala are said to have fought with Ce<Jaga against KQtjika 
(see Cedaga). The nine Licchavls and nine Mallakis were among those 
who observed fast and instituted an illumination on the fifteenth day of 
the new moon. 111 

Mallakl 

The Ovdiya Suita mentions the Mallakis, along with the Ugras, the 
Bhogas, the Ksatriyas and the Licchavis, who are said to have gone to 
receive Mahavlra in Campa. 111 According to the Suyagadanga curni, lu 
the Mallas had a strong unity among themselves and it is said that when 
some forlorn Malla died they disposed of him, and gave protection to the 
poor people of their caste. 

Mayurdnka 

King May iira Oka is said to have issued the dindra coin inscribed 
with his name. 114 

Muladeva 

Muladeva is described as a prince of Padaliputta, who arrived at 
UjjenI and lived with the harlot Devadatta. Later on, he left the city 
and in course of time, became the ruler of Benijayada. He was known as 
Vikkamaraya. 116 

Murunda 

(i) It is said that Muruttda ruled at Kusumapura ; u ® he is said 
to have sent his envoy to Purusapura. 117 


107 Pfirya. 1 ; Ava. cu. II, p. 179. 

Ova. Sa 7, p. 23. 
wa Ibid.. 33 p. 144. 

HO 1*13*10; also curni ., p. 315. For the Buddhist origin, see the com. on the Khuddakapatha , 
pp. 58-60; also Digha, II, p. 73 f. For some interesting social customs among Licchavis, 
see Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvilstivada, pp 5-18, also see P. H. A. /., pp. 103 ff. 
m Kalpa su. 128. 
ui Su. 27. 

ns p. 28 ; also jVtsf. cu. 8. p. 521. For Buddhist tradition regarding Mallas, see Dtgha. II. 

pp. 146 f; Mahasudassana J at aka , 1, p. 391. 

Hi Msi.cQ., 11, p. 843. 

H5 Uttar a . c&, 4, p. 118. 

U6 Bfh. Bha 3.4123 f. 

UV B(h, Bha. 4*5625. 
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(2) Another Murui;d.a was a contemporary of Padalittasuri, who is 
mentioned to have cured the king of the terrible headache he was suffering 
from, and was ruling over Paittha^a. 118 

Sten Konow tells us that Muru^da is a Saka word, meaning lord. 119 

Naggai 

(1) Naggai, otherwise known as Siharaha, ruled at Purujavaddhana 
in Gandhara. It is mentioned that once the king Siharaha reached a 
mountain and married a beautiful maiden, who Weis residing there in a 
palace. The king used to go to the mountain every fifth day to visit his 
spouse and hence he came to be known as Naggai (jamhd nage dii ). In 
course of time, the king is said to have built a charming city on the 
mountain where he erected the Jain temples and ruled with justice. 
Later on.Naggai renounced the world and attained final emancipation. 120 

(2) Another Naggai is stated to be the ruler of Purusapura. 121 

Nahavahana 

It is stated that Nahavahana and Sfilivahana were contemporaries. 
The former was rich in treasure and the latter was equipped with a power¬ 
ful army. It is said that Sfilivahana besieged the city of Bharuyakaccha 
every year where Nahavahana ruled. Nahavahana gave away rewards 
of hundred thousands to his servants who brought the hands or heads of 
any number of the enemy’s soldiers. This caused a great havoc 
in the enemy’s camp and thus Salivahana used to return to Pai?t- 
hiina. Once Sfilivahana made a conspiracy with Iris minister. He 
apparently insulted his minister and banished him. The minister reached 
Bharuyakaccha and was appointed as the minister of Nahavahana. In 
course of time, he spent some of his minister’s wealth in building temples, 
mounds, ponds, lakes and trenches and some in making ornaments for the 
queens. Now the minister sent a secret message to Sfilivahana who 
invaded the city and got possession of Bharuyakaccha. 122 

It is said that once the queen Paumfival wanted to listen to the poetry 
of Vairabhui, who was a very good singer. The teacher was invited to 
the harem but the queen was disappointed on seeing his ugly face. 188 

Nanda 

It has already been said that when king Udayi died without any 
heir, a barber boy ( nhdviyaddsa ) ascended the throne of Padaliputta 
and was known as the first Nanda. 124 But it is mentioned that the Dan- 


us 

119 

110 

111 

111 

123 

124 


Pinda . Mr., 498. 

See Supra, under Murunda, section V. /TTT , 

Uttard. 7V., 9 ; pp. 141 ff. Naggaji is also mentioned in the Jdtaka (III, pp. 3<7, 381); 
also Mahdbhd. VII • 4 • 6. 


Ava. cd„ II, p. 208 ; also cf. Vasu ., p. 78. 

Avo. Mir., 1299 ; Avo. cu», II, p.^200 f. _ t 

Vya. Bhd . 3 • 58 f, p. 14 f. For Nabhovahana or Nahapana, see P.tL A.I. p. 40of. 

It happened sixty years after the Nirvana of Mahavira, {Stkav. VI. 23» -243). Nanda 
and his descendants continued to rule Magadha till the last Nanda king was deposed 
by C&nakya 155 years after the death of MahSvira ( ibid 339). 
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das, Bhadas and Bhoyagas, taking him to be a slave-boy, would not pay 
him honour. At this Nhaviyadasa got angry and executed some and 
took others prisoners. 

Kappaka, the son of Kavila, was his minister ( kumdramacca ). Once 
Nanda got angry with his minister and ordered him and his family to be 
cast into a well. When the vassal kings heard that Kappaka was no more, 
they besieged the city of Padaliputta and reduced it to great distress. 
Later on, Kappaka was set free and was taken out of the well and the 
enemy fled away in panic. 

Mahapaduma was the ninth Nanda, who made Sagadala his 
minister. Sagad&la was a descendant of Kappaka. He had two sons, 
named Thulabhadda and Siriya, and seven daughters, namely Jakkha, 
Jakkhadinna, Bhuya, Bhuyadinna, Sena, Vena and Rena. 1 * 5 


Paesl 

King Paesl, who is mentioned as an impious king, ruled at Seyaviya 
in the country of Kegaiaddha. Once he sent gifts to his vassal king 
Jiyasattu, who was ruling over Savatlhi. 1 * 8 

The Rdyapasenlya sutta records a dialogue between Kesi and Paesl, 
when the latter, being influenced by the teachings of the former, became 
a sarnan ova saga. Since then the king became indifferent towards his 
kingdom and was poisoned by his queen Suriyakanta. m 


Pajjoya 

Pajjoya or Candapajjoya was a powerful ruler of Ujjeni, who was 
known as the lord of AvantI (Avantipati). He married Siva, one of the 
seven daughters of Cedaga of Vesali, and who was considered one of the 
four jewels of Pajjoya. Kin ; Pajjoya had two sons, named Gopala and 
Palaka.** 8 Khandakamma is mentioned as a minister of Pajjoya. 


ai Ava. cU. pp. 181 ff; also Kathasaritsagara Vo). I, ch. IV. For Buddhist tradition of the 
Nandas, see Mahavariisa Tikd V*15 ; also P. H. A, /. pp. 187 f for the Vedic tradition. 
lt8 Raya, sd., 142 ff; also see Digha, Payasisutta. 
i Si SQ. 162*204. 

The following is the genealog cal tree :— 

Pajjoya 


Gop&la 


Palaka 

I 


Avantivardhana 


R&§travardhana 


Avantisene Maniprabba 

{Ava, Nir, 1282 ; also see Praiijaifd , Y,\ Kathasarit . Vol. I; III, p. 87 ff). 
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PAJJOYA AND ABHAYA 

King Pajjoya is said to have fought a number of battles. Once he 
invaded Rayagiha, when Abhayakumara is said to have foiled him in¬ 
telligently. It is said that Abhaya buried iron jars full of dinaras at 
a place where the enemy would encamp round the city. When 
Pajjoya besieged the city, Abhaya sent him a messenger saying that 
Seijiya had already bought over his allies, who would hand him (Pajjoya) 
over to Sefltiya, bound hand and foot. If he did not believe it he should 
dig up the camping ground and sec if his confederates had not received 
the gold. Pajjoya discovered the money and was confused. He was 
routed by Seniya’s army and returned to Ujjeni . 158 

When Pajjoya reached Ujjeni, he was told how he had been deceived 
by Abhaya. Thereupon Pajjoya decided to fetch him from Rayagiha. 
A courtesan set out with seven other women to Rayagiha, where she 
pretended to be a chaste widow devoted to the Jain faith. One day 
they met Abhaya in a Jain temple and invited him to a feast when he was 
made drunk and was carried to Ujjeni in a horse-chariot. Abhaya lived 
in the court of Pajjoya for a long time and did his ministerial work. 

Now Abhaya wanted to return home. But before going he took a 
vovv that, as he had been brought by religious deceit (dhammacehalena ), 
he would throw himself into the flames, if he did not avenge himself by 
taking Pajjoya tied to a bed and crying, through the streets of Ujjeni 
to Rayagiha. Abhaya left for Rayagiha with his wife. 

After some time Abhaya returned to Ujjeni with two courtesans 
and began to live as a merchant. King Pajjoya saw them and was ena¬ 
moured of them. He sent a female-messenger to them twice or thrice, 
but they drove her out angrily. Later on, they asked Pajjova to see them 
on the seventh day. Abhaya also hired a man to become his brother 
and feign madness. He was given the name of Pajjoya. He would every¬ 
day be tied to a cot, taken to the house of a physician, although he cried 
aloud that he was Pajjoya. Now at the appointed time, Pajjoya met the 
two courtesan girls, when he was caught and was bound down to the cot 
and carried through the city, although he cried that he was Pajjoya. Paj¬ 
joya was thus carried away to Rayagiha in the presence of Sejjtiya, who 
came to kill him with his sword but was prevented by Abhaya. Later on, 
Pajjoya was honoured and was sent back to Ujjeni 1 * 0 

PAJJOYA AND SAYANlYA 

Pajjoya also waged war against Sayanfya, the father of Udayana of 
Kosambl. When Pajjoya reached KosambI, Sayanfya transferred his 
forces from the south bank of the Jamuna to the north bank, where the 

1*0 According to the Mqjjhima. (Ill• 7). Ajatafatiu, tl cscn of BixnbafSia, fcxtifcd F$jf fcil a 

because he was afraid of an invasion of his territories by Fradyota. 

*8° Ava. II, pp. 169-163, 
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enemy could not reach easily. The servants of Saya$iya rode on their 
horses, and cut the nose and ear of the soldiers of Pajjoya. Thus Pajjoya 
was defeated and fled away in panic. 181 

It is mentioned that once a painter, who was turned out of the court 
of king Sayariiya, reached Ujjeni and presented a painting of queen 
Miyavai to Pajjoya. Pajjoya became enamoured of her beauty and sent 
a messenger to Sayariiya saying that either he should hand over his queen 
to him or must be prepared for war. As Sayariiya would not yield, Pajjo¬ 
ya marched against him, and the former died of dysentery (- atisdra ). 18S 

PAJJOYA AND UDDAYANA 

Another war was declared between Pajjoya and king Uddayana 
of Vlibhaya. It is said that Uddayana had a sandalwood image of Maha- 
vira in his possession which was looked after by Devadatta, a hunchbacked 
slave girl. Once a sdvaga from Gandhara came to worship this image in 
Viibhaya. He was pleased with Devadatta and gave her some magic 
pills. Devadatta swallowed one of them and her body was transformed 
to the semblance of molten gold. Then bearing Pajjoya in mind she 
swallowed another pill and as a result Pajjoya came hurrying with his ele¬ 
phant, Nalagiri, to take her away. Devadatta, who was now called 
Suvanijaguliya, insisted on taking along the image, to which Pajjoya 
agreed. Next morning, Uddayana found his slave girl and the image 
both missing. People saw the foot-prints of Nalagiri, his urine and 
excrement. Thereupon Uddayana sent a messenger to Pajjoya saying 
“I care nothing for the servant girl ; send me the image.” But Pajjoya 
would not give the image. 

In course of time, along witli his ten vassals, Uddayana marched 
against Pajjoya and reached Ujjciu. A fight ensued between Uddayana 
and Pajjoya in which the latter suffered a defeat. His forehead was 
branded with a frontlet reading “husband of slave girl” ( dculpai ), and 
Uddayana hastened back to his town. After some time, the day of 
pajojsana approached and Uddayana pardoned Pajjoya and set him at 
liberty. Then in order to cover the letters ddslpati , Uddayana invested 
him with a golden plate (sovannapatta) and gave him the realm. It is 
said that from that time the kings were invested with the plate, before 
this they were invested with the diadem {maudabaddha), 133 

Pandu 

It is said that Pa$clu ruled at Hatthinapura. He, with Kunti, the 
daughter of Andhagavahni, as his queen, was invited along with his five 
sons, named Juhitthila, Bhima, Ajjui^a, Nakula andSahadeva, and Duj- 

Ibid., p. 167. 

18* Ava. Cu. p. 88 f. 

Uttard. Tt. } 18, pp. 263 ff; Ava, cu ., p. 400 f; For other traditions, see P.H.AJ. pp. 97, 

123,165, r 
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jodha^a, Gaftgeya, Vidura, Do$a, Jayaddatha, Sakuni, Klva, and 
Assatthama to attend the sayarhvara marriage of Dovaf in Kampillapura. 
The five Pa l £<Javas were chosen by her. 184 

Sdlivdhana (Sdtavdkana) 

King Salivahana ruled at Paitthana with his minister Kharaya. 
It is said that he used to invade the city of Bharuyakaccha every year 
(see Nahavana). It was at the request of Salivahana that Kalaka changed 
the day of paftcamx to caturthi for pajjosana. m (See Paitthana). 

Sampai 

It is mentioned that after Kunala, Sampai came to the throne of 
Ujjein. Staying in UjjenI, he conquered the whole of Dakkhiinxvaha and 
brought all the frontier states under his subjugation. Sampai is said to 
be a very powerful ruler of Ujje$I and a great patron of Jain religion. 
He gave away charities at the four gates of the city and offered garments 
etc. to Jain monks. Whatever food was left after being distributed to the 
poor and the orphans, was given to the Jain monks (because the Jain 
monks are not allowed to accept food from a king). Samprati paid for 
this food to the cooks. He was a great devotee of the sramanas and he 
glorified the “Samaria Sarigka” He called the kings of the neighbouring 
countries and asked them to show devotion towards sramanas . At the 
festival of rahajatld, he used to walk in the company of Dancla, Bhatja and 
Bhojika etc. with the chariot and offered flowers, scents, ornaments, gar¬ 
ments, and cowries. Samprati celebrated the worship of Jain image with 
great pomp and show, when other kings also joined him. He told his 
vassal kings that he did not want money ; but if they considered him to be 
their lord, they wore to pay their respect to the sramanas. Samprati pro¬ 
claimed non-killing (amughala) and he built temples. He trained his 
warriors and sent them in the disguise of Jain monks to border lands 
{paccantadesa) and thus made Andhra, Dravitja, Maharastra, Kutjukka, 
Surastra and other countries suitable for the movement ofjain monks. 186 

In the words of Smith, “Samprati is reputed to have been zealous 
in promoting the cause of Jainism as Atoka had been in propagating 
the religion of Buddha.” 181 

Udayana 

Udayana, 188 who was the grandson of Sahassaplya and the son of 
Sayanlya, ruled at Kosambl. 

184 Ndya. 16. for the Buddhist tradition, sec Kunala Jdtaka (No. 636). When the child was 
born, the king adopted her as his own daughter. That is why Deval is called ‘Dvepitika* 
in Buddhist literature (Malalasekara, op . cit., under ‘Kanha’). 

185 Aho sec Caturvimtolip., 16, p. 136 ff \Prabandhacintdmani, 1 , p. 17 ; also see Early HisUry 
of the Deccan, pp. 29-31. 

18® Brh. Bhd. 1 *3278-3289 ; Nisi, cu., 15, p. 1115 f; also cf. Sthavirdvalicarita , XI. 

1 37 Oxford History ofIndia , p. 117 ; also cf. P. H. A. /., p. 291. 

1®8 Accordingto the Buddhists, Udena’s mother when pregnant was carried off by a monster 
bird and deposited on a tree near the residence of Allakappa. The child was born at 
the time of a storm (ttfu), hence he came to be known Udena; Dhdmmapada A . I, p. 165 ; 
also cf. Kathasaritsdgara , Vol. I, Bk. II, ch. IX, pp. 94-102, 

W® Bhag. 12*2» 
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UDAYANA AND PAJJOYA 

It is said that when Sayaijlya died of dysentery, Udayana was very 
young and so the responsibility of governing the kingdom fell on the 
shoulders of queen Migavatl. At this time king Pajjoya repeated 
his old demand 140 .and asked Migavatl to marry him. But the latter 
tactfully requested him to permit her to defer her decision till her son 
grew old enough to govern the kingdom independently, and suggested 
to Pajjoya to make the city stronger in the meantime by means of forti¬ 
fication and storing grains, etc. Pajljoya returned to Ujjenl. In course 
of time. Lord Mahavira reached Kosambi and Migavatl went to pay 
reverence to the Teacher. She wanted to join his order and so she 
asked Pajjoya for permission which the latter could not refuse in the 
presence of an assembly where Mahavira also was present. Migavatl 
entrusted Udayana to the care of Paj joya and along with eight queens of 
Pajjoya,namely, Aftgaravati.etc.joined the ascetic order under Mahavira . 141 

It is said that when Abhaya was residing in the court of Pajjoya 
as a minister, the king’s elephant Nalagiri got loose and no one could 
approach him. Abhaya suggested the name of Udayana of Kosambi 
who was a very good musician, and said that he could bring the elephant 
under control by his music. Knowing that Udayana was fond of ele¬ 
phants, Pajjoya sent a mechanical elephant, to a forest near Kosambi 
carrying men inside. As soon as Udayana saw this elephant, he 
began to sing, and was caught hold of by the king’s soldiers. Udayana 
was brought to Ujjenl where he was asked by Pajjoya to teach music 
to his daughter, Vasavadatta . 141 But Udayana was warned not 
to look at her as she was one-eyed, and would be ashamed if he did so. 
Vasavadatta also was told that her teacher was a leper and therefore 
would teach her from behind the curtain. Vasavadatta was attracted 
by her teacher’s voice and looked for an opportunity to have a look 
at him. One day, she sang badly, when the teacher exclaimed angrily 
“Be hanged, one-eyed person.” She retorted “You do not know your¬ 
self, oh ! leper.” He knew that she was no more blind than he was a 
leper. He drew away the curtain and both fell in love with each other. 

One day Nalagiri got loose and Udayana was asked to tame it. 
Udayana proposed that he and the princess would sing riding on the she- 
elephant, Bhadravatl . 148 The elephant was caught, but Udayana 
and Vasavadatta eloped. 


1 40 Sec Pajjoya. 

141 Ava. eU p. 91 f. 

Vasavadatta was born of Arigaravatl (Ava. Cu., II, p. 161). It is also coroborated by 
Pratijflayaugandharayana of Bhasa and the Kathdsariisagara ; Pradyota, Udayana and 
Srenika—A Jain legend, by Gune, A. B. 0. /., 1920-21. 

148 In Buddhist literature, besides the she-elephantBhaddavatika, and K&ka, a slave, Pajjoya 
is said to have had three other fleet-footed conveyances : two mares, Celakann! and 
Munjakesi and an elephant Nalagiri. About the she-efephant Baddavati, it is said that 
she could travel fifteen leagues in a day. Udena made use of her in hi s elopment with 
VSsuIadatta. At first the king paid her great honour, but when she grew old she was 
neglected, Dhammapada A, I,p. 196 f, 
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According to another tradition, however when the elephant was 
brought under control, king Pajjoyawent to his pleasure-garden. This 
opportunity was seized by Jogandharaya^a, Udayana’s minister, who 
had come to Ujjeni with the vow of carrying away the princess for king 
Udayana. He filled four jars with the urine 144 and together with 
Kancanamala, the maid-servant of Pajjoya, Vasanta, the elephant- 
driver, Ghosavanti, the vind, Udayana and Vasavadatta ran away 
from Ujjeni riding on the she-elcphant, Bhadravati. King Pajjoya 
ordered his servants to chase them on Nalagiri. But when Nalagiri 
got near them one jar of urine was smashed near the approaching ele¬ 
phant, who was held up. In the meantime they travelled twenty 
five yojanas. When Nalagiri approached, again the same trick was 
played. By smashing throe jars, Udayana and his party travelled 
seventy five yojanas and reached the city of Kosambi . 148 

Uddayana ( Udctyana) 

Udayana was a very powerful monarch of Sindhu Sovira. It is 
said that Udayana ruled at sixteen janapadas , viz., Sindhu sovira, etc. 
and sixty three cities, viz., Viibhaya, etc., and he was the lord of the ten 
crowned ( maudabaddha) kings, viz., Mahasena, etc. Udayana was a 
devotee of the Tdvasas. His queen Pabhavai gave birth to Abhitikumara. 
It is mentioned that once Udayana thought of paying a visit to Mahavira, 
who was in Campa at that time. It is said that the latter knew his 
thoughts and came down to Viibhaya in order to ordain him. Udayana 
anointed Kesikumara, his sister’s son, on the throne and joined the order 
under Mahavira. 14 * Uddayana came to be known as a royal sage 
(rdjarisi) and was the last king to renounce the kingdom with a crown 
on his head. After him no king was allowed to renounce the world 
wearing the crown . 147 

It is mentioned that at the behaviour of his father, Abhitikumara 
felt very much disappointed. He went to king Ku$ika in Campa and 
began to live there . 148 


144 


143 

146 

141 

141 


According to Buddhists, Udayana took bags of gold and silver coin and when 
pursued, opened first a sack of gold and then one of silver. See for the story Dhammapada 
\. I, pp. 191 ff. For the full account, see Law’s Some Ancient Indian Kings, Buddhistic 
Kuril'S, pp. 214 ff. 

iva. Cu. II, p. 160. fit; for other traditions, see Svapnavdsavadatta; Mdtahga Jdtaka; Katha - 
-aritsdgara; P. H . A. /. p. 164 f; /. H. £., 1930, pp. 676-700. 

Bhag. 13*6. 

Ava. Ctf., II, p. 171f. 

Bhag. 13*6. 
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Udayana was sojourning in Vlibhaya when he was poisoned by his 
sister’s son and died . 149 

Udayi 

When Kfl^ika died, his son Udayi ascended the throne of Campa. 
But on account of his father’s death he would not like to stay in Campa 
and so he founded a new capital on the bank of the Ganges which came to 
be known as Patjaliputta . 160 Here he is said to have built a Jain temple. 

It is said that once a vassal king of Udayi committed some offence 
as a result of which he was dethroned. At this the son of this king made 
up his mind to take revenge on Udayi. He went to Ujjeni and related 
the story of his distress to the king of Ujjei.u, who promised to assist him 
in his errand. Later, the disguised prince went to Paclaliputta and joined 
the ascetic order as a novice. It is said that once, together with other 
monks, he went to the king’s palace for religious discourses, and at night 
when all were asleep, he took a pair of iron scissors ( kankalohakattihi), 
and hit the king at his h^ad. It is said that in order to save religion from 
disgrace, king Udayi cut off his head and died . 1 

Usuyara 

King Usuyara ruled in the city of Usuyara, situated in Kuru . 1 * 61 

King Usuyara may be identified with Esukarl of the Hatthipala 1 
Jdiaka 163 


H9 Ava. cu II, p. 36. Cf Dhyavadana (ch. xxxvii). According to the Buddhists, king 
Rudr&yana was reigning in Roruka with his queen Candraprabh§; Sikhandi was his prince. 
It is said that an image of Buddha was sent by king Bimbisara to king Udayana to 
acquaint him with Buddhist religion. In course of time, Candraprabha joined the 
order and died. Later on, Rudrayana also followed her. The Buddhist writers do not 
mention anything about the sister's son of Rudrayana and so here the prince £ikha$di suc¬ 
ceeds his father. It is menti >ned that king sikhandi was misguided by his wicked minis¬ 
ters. When Rudrayana knew of this, he came back to give advice to his son, when a plot 
was hatched up and the monk Uddayana was put to death. Sec also Muni Janavijayaji's 
article in Puratattva I. p. 268 ff. 

160 According to the Vayu Purdna f Udayi built the city of Kusumapura in the fourth year 
of his reign (P. //. A. /., p. 176). 

ill Ava. C«., II, pp. 179f. Udayibhadda is also mentioned in the Vitiayavastu of the 
Mulasarvastiv&da, pp. 42 f; also see P. H. A. I. pp. 175 ft' for puraiiic tradition. 

Hi Uttara . SU., 14 ; Viva. II, p. 64. 

IV, pp. 473 ff. 
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1 . It is admitted now that the history of Jainism begins from the 
advent ot Parwvanatha arid not from Mahavira as was popularly supposed 
by scholars. Pfmsvu wa-» a powerful religious teacher who flourished 
towards ihe end of the ninth century B. (!., 250 years before Mahavira. 
It was he who for the first time founded the four orders in the Jain 
communit). 

Unlike Buddhism the strength of Jainism lay in the mass of lay fol¬ 
lowers, which helped in the survival of the Jain religion. Another cause 
of its survival was its rigid conservatism which kept it free from Tautrika 
developments, unlike its sister religion Buddhism. 'This conservatism 
of holding fast to their original institutions and doctrines did not allow 
any change in essentials of religion and hence the religious life of the 
Jairi community even now is substantially the same as it was two thousand 
years ago. The new rituals and practices of Vuis^avisni, saivism and 
other sects could not create any allurement, and so Jainism lost its impor¬ 
tance in the south where it had once gained dominance. Jain religion 
has maintained its old spirit and even novs it exercises its hold on 
an influential communit) in India. 

The Jain (anions, on which the present work is based do not belong 
to one particular period. They were compiled and redacted thrice 
between4thcentury 15 . C. to }th century A. I). The object of the thesis 
is to present the social materials embodied in the Jain Sutras and cx- 
egetical literature and therefore the basis of the presentation is not in 
chronological order. 

The period of the commentaries which \aries from the first century 
to the seventeenth century A. D. could not be mixed up with the Sutra 
period. Blit since the commentaries preserve a good deal of old tradi¬ 
tions and without them the Jgam&r could not be properly understood, the 
material embodied in them is utilised in the present work. However, the 
material embodied in the Jain (‘anon is pretty old and may be compared 
with the Buddhist Suita* and other works of the early period before 
the Christian era. 

2. We have seen that thecouutry was divided into small principalities 
which were cither governed by the king or had republican constitution*. 
Generally, the kings were autocrats and the judicial arrangements were 
not sound and efficient. Very often innocent persons were charged and 
sent for execution. Various offences such as robbery, adultery, murder 
were prevalent and most severe punishments were inflicted on the culprits. 
Prison-life was very hard. The rajadhum or the capital city was the 
seat of government. There were big cities with busy markets and the 
villages which populated with the teeming millions of India. 
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3. The economic condition of the people \v;is not bad. The 
country was rich and prosperous, flourished in trade and commerce. 
Ve t the condition of the general masses cannot be said to have been ideal. 
There was sufficient to eat and sufficient to fulfil their simple needs. 
People were luxury-loving and were fond of ornaments, clothes, wreaths, 
flowers, perfumes, music, dancing, dramas, and singing. The rich 
people possessed palatial buildings, married several women, paid large 
fees to courtesans, went out surrounded by servants and attendants in a 
gorgeous procession accompanied by damsels. The middle class people 
too lived a life of luxury and made magnificent donations to the order. 
The condition of poor people was deplorable. They had to earn their 
livelihood with great difficulty. They suffered most at the hands 
of money-lenders and from famines resulting from draught and 
pestilence. 

4. There was caste system and soc iety was divided into K^atriyas, 
Brahma tuts, Vaisyas and Siidras. A Sudra had the most degraded 
position in the society. The family was the primary cell of social 
organism. There was the joint family system, and the head of the family 
was respected most. The position of women cannot be described as 
satisfactory, although the Jain prophets allowed them equality with 
men and permitted them to attain Airvrina. Arts and sciences were 
manifold and people acquired efficiency in fine arts such as music, paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. The secular sciences such as mathematics, astronomy 
and astrology and the science of archery and architecture flourished. 
There were religious mendicants belonging to various orders who played 
an important part in moulding the material as well as the spiritual life 
of the people. People believed in magic and a variety of superstitions. 
There were sports and amusements and various ceremonies held by 
the common-folk ; funeral rites were observed with pomp. 

5. During the life time of Mahavlra, the spread of Jainism was limited, 
and Jain monks did not seem generally to have crossed the boundaries 
towards east of Saketa beyond Ahga-Magadba, towards south beyond 
Kosambh towards west beyond Thutta and towards the north beyond 
Kunala, which corresponds to the trai t of a portion of modem Bihar 
eastern United Provinces, and apart of western U. P. But later on, at 
the time of Samprati, who was a devout Jain, this geographical limit 
was changed and the Jain monks could traverse as far as Sindhu Sovlra 
and Surastra in west, Kalinga in the c ast, Dravida, Andhra and Coorg 
( Kutjukka) in the south and some part of the* eastern Punjab. It seems 
that Jain monks because of restrictions of food etc. ne ver left 
the shores of India and went abroad like the Buddhist monks, and even 
Mahavlra did not go beyond Bihar, north-western Bengal and a part 
of the eastern United Provinces; his visit to Sindhu Sovlra and other parts 
of India seems to be doubtful. 
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As far as possible the geographical names have been identified, 
yet unfortunately a bulk of them remain unidentified, particularly the 
small villages in Bihar, where Mahavira toured during his ascetic life. 

The Jain canons, besides giving information about the Aryan coun¬ 
tries, give a list of many non-Aryan countries probably thereby meaning 
that Jainism had not penetrated into those countries. In these lists 
some of the countries, peoples and the Janapadas are recognisable, 
but unfortunately the traditional lists have become very corrupt through 
the centuries of their transmission. The author has, however, made an 
attempt to collate the lists occurring in various texts in order to find out 
the correct names. 

6 . It should be borne in mind that the historical material in the 
Jain canons is so scanty that hardly any history in the real sense of the 
word could be written; hence this chapter should not be treated as purely 
historical. Herein simply ail attempt has been made to put together 
the historical material preserved in the Jain Canons. A number of 
kings and rulers are mentioned in the Jain Canons, most of whom 
seem to be fictitious. They go to a religious teacher, attend his religious 
sermons, renounce the world and attain salvation on some mountain. 
Even the kings who arc described as contemporaries of Mahavira seem 
to be quite legendary. Except for a few notable kings such as Srcpika, 
Ajatasatru, Pradyota and Udayana, history has not given any clue to 
them so far. Regarding kings and rulers, another point which should 
be noted is that most of the well-known rulers are claimed by both 
Jains and Buddhists as their own. In fact, they shoWed equal regard 
towards religious teachers of different sects and hence it* is very 
difficult to say that thev Udimyed to a particular faith. 
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INDEX I 

This index contains important Prakrit and Sanskrit words 
from the book. 


A 

Abaddhiyas 26 
Abbhintaratiiya msini 132 
Abhtras 94 
Acela 27 
Addhakhalla 133 
Andhoruga 132 
Adoliyd 238 
Agamas 31, 33, 34, 43 
Aganthima 312 
A ggib hiru 75 
Aggoyara 131 
Agntyaklta 6711 
A hadiyd 124 
Aliena 240 
Ahildna 77 
Ajilanavdda 212 
Akirna 77 
Akriydvdda 212 
Akriyavddi 202 
Akuramata 266 
76 

d w/W/rif 133 

Alaiikdriyasabhd 74 
-d laltap u d aga 1 o 3 
Amdiya 59 
31 

Ankana 77 

Antarandakagoliyd 118, 318 
Anteura 54 
Anurahgd 117 
Anuyogadhardh 33 
Arahatfa 89 
Ardhajanghika 133 
Ardhamdgadhl 177 
Ardhaphdlaka 28 
Asatiposana 106, 159 
Asivopasamim 81 
Assamaddaya 77 
Assasdld 77 

77 


Asvatara 77 
Avdha 240 

-4 ukhamallakdkdra 8 2 
Avasaipini 371 
Avasdvana 305 

B 

/?«/// // m r/£ 132 

£«// w i lakkh u m aha 2 3 9 
Bahurayas 26 
Balavduya 78 
Balikamma 74, 235 
Bambhavajjkd 216 
Bhdsa 40 
Bhatta 305 
Bhdvand 20 
BHavana 54 
B hay aga 108 
Bhoiya 83 
Bhoyadd J 3 r 
Bhoyanapidaga 71 
Bhuikamma 228 
Bhulahali 223 
Bhiiyavijjd 179, 224 
Bodiyds 28, 204, 237 
Brdixml 176 

C 

Calinikd 132 
Gandas urada manna 150 
Cauika 73 11 
Caragasoha na 15° 

Cdtuydrna sa mvara 21, 22 
CVz avijja 11 hd na 142, 171 

Caujjdmadhamma 20. 21, 23 
Caummasiyamajja nay a 239 
Cavalaga 310 
CVzjtz 222 
Cdacilimili 13 1 
Cdagola 238 
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Chalitakdvya i74 
Chedasulras 31 
Chimpdya 07 
Chiva 77 
Cinapittha 154 
Citrasdta 1871a 
Cillakamma 372 
Colapatta 271a, 28, 131 
Colopana 150 
279 

Corapalli 66 
Cunni 41 


D 

Dag ana ri 7 
Damimd 213 
Oandadhava 56 
Dandandyaga 60 
7>/ /z rAzz« AX // w/ 5 6> 
Dantikka r 17 
Dantavdnijja 1 00 
131 

Dasapihvl 29 
Ddsimaha 107, 239 
Ddslpai 396 
Daviya 94 
Deslhhdsd 1 77 
Dhammacaf ka 3 j. 1,348 
Dhanuvrya 181 
Dluittujiya 11 x 
UhijjJi 140 
Dina) a J42 
Disdcara 208 
Disdpokkhi 204 
Dlviya 102, 120 
Dohada 149 
Dokiriyds 26 
Donamuha 113 
Z>0J7)y7 97 

Dosiyasdld 11 9 
Dovdriya 56 
Dramma 61, 120, 273 
Dubhuiyd 81 
Diisa, five 130 
78,781a 


E 

Egasddiya 131 
Egapuda 132 
Ekadandins 211 
Ekka-sam bhogo 29 

G 

Gad dura 305 
Gum a 82 

Gambhlvapoyapa (tana 11 3 

23,27,31,3 r ’> 1 64,37a 
6A/ nadaharas 23,25,32,34 
Gandhahastin 76 n 
Gandhiyasdld 105 
Ganikd 1 63 IF 
( »a nipidaga 2 3 
Gailjasdld 90 
Gai udavdha 79 
f l/ianghdsd/d 325 
G ha raja many a 1 Go 

GV//z 7(> 

Giddhapitthaka 241 
Ghijanna 239 
Gokilailja 90 
Guliyasdld 119 
G only asd la 119 
Gomhaga 238 
Gotthi 240 
Gnjj/iagas 2 22 

H 

l lad ibandhajia 68 

//^ 30,1,35 r 
7 la msalakkhana 131 
Halt hi dam ag a 
Halthaka m m a 202 
Hatlhildvasa 127,204 
Hatthivduha 76 
Heranniya 119 
Hihgola 240 

I 

Ibbha 108,14311 
Iddhisakkdra 242 
Jkkadd 305 
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Indakeu 2 16 
Ingdlakamma 95, 106 
Itligdmaha 239 

J 

Jaddasdld 76 
Jdgarikd 150 
Jcikkha 153, 220, 220 n 
Jakkhaggaha 221 
Jalapattana 113 
Jana pa da s 16,251 
Janas did 117 
Janavayavihaia 192, 246 
Jahghika 133 
Jantapadima 187 
Janld said 91 
Javaniyd 130, 163 
Javasa 1 7 
Jdyakamma 1 50 
Jinn kappa 20, 27f, 27 n 
JJvapaiuvas 20 
Jo go 227 
Juddhamaha 210 
Jugga 117 
Jujjhagas 
Jungly a 100 
Juyakhalaya 240 

K 

Kabbada 113 
Kaccha 305 
Kadipatta 28 
Kdhdvana 65,120,120 n 
Kdkinl 120,300 
Kakuha 52 
Kdliyasuya 33,37 
Rdliyavdya 118 
Kammantasald 119 
Kammarasdla 100 
Kaficuka 132 
Kaitcukin 55 
Kanthaka 77 
Kdpotikd 102 
Kappaka 63 
Kappasiya 07 


Kasa 77 
Katibandha 131 
Kaumudipracdra 72,238 
Kayakarana 182 
Kdyambarl 125 
Kevadika 120 
Kevalin 20 
Khali na 77 
Khallaka 133 
Khandhakaram 13 2 
K handhdvdranjvesa 7 8 
Kha ndamallakdkdra 8 2 
Khapusa 133 
Kharostn 176 
Khetfa 80 
Khlra 305 
Khola 124 
Kodumbiya 60 
Kod u tn h iyapu risa 108 
Kolia 97 
Koil nka 01 
Komudika 81,8111 
Koiicavlraga 118 
Kosaga 133 
Kottaka 02 
Kriydvdda 212 
Kndaggdha 94 
Kudalehakarana 66,17 5 
Kudasakkha 66 
Kula 34,36 
Kulakaras 49 , 73 n 
Kuliya 340 
Kumdrasamana 21 
Kundikdsramana 203 
Kundiya 35,71 
Kura 305,312 
KuUiydvana 114 , 124,224 

L 

Lakkhdrasa 103 
Lahgnla 218 n 
Lahkha 145 
Lay ana 19 L 
livis 175f 
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M 

Aladagalena 241/281 
Madam him 83 
Aladanahayodc <I 238 
Afahdmaka, lour 21 0 
Alahdmdiia na I -I 1 

Alahana 110 
Afahdnimilla 148,1 1 8,220 

AIa/, dpi a nan a ia 3 2 
Ala! as i Itika n to ka 7 0,7 0 j \ 

AI aha l lara 50 
Afalwya/Igtya J 8G 
A fandaga 310 
Aland ulaband/w I0,78n 

Manga latch'd 101 
A / ad) a gall a 00,0 On 
Afalfhuycdhoydo 107 
A Id’/ngut/ia A 12 
A [(( Vidian; 88 
Atavakucra 212 
Afayi 7. dhg/u ulikd 00 
Alin U L a 70 
A Inard aka 121 
Alorapoutga 33I 
A [ a la \ a tras 8 1 

N 

Xiigahali 210 
Niltyjanita 2 10 
. Yaga,'am raid 2: 8 
A^g/nagnttiva 08 
•A < 7 kk ha tin n jjd 17 8 
A'dm\mmldd 00 
A 'a add alto (>7,1 8 1 
A'-ntika 0 7 
Ad/:/ 12) 

Xgama 08,1 I I 
Ala.- J20 

. \ /gr a a *79 20,21 2 2,2 3 

A'fjuffi 20. !o 
. \7A (man a\akk(ha 104 

Ad Had hanakamma 1J 7 
A im Ilia 228 
A in da l [7 

piiuivekkha Do 


Nirvdpa 124 
Niyatlana 90 
Niyoga 162 

0 

O mace la 13 L 
Oroha 54 

P 

Paccantagdma 8 2 
Paccanliya 144 
Pacchdkada 20 
Pddaleha ni va 101 
Paddnuubi 227 
Padipucchagani 32 
Padissaya 20 
Padiydna 77 
Pahtria 210 
Painna 31 

Pajj d wj na 20,228,230,8 0(1 

Pdkha n <} iga bbha 300 

Palambu 80 

Pallaga 305 

Pdndgdra 1 2 I 

Panama 212 

Pa ncamahavvaya 2 () 

Pa nd in anga 207,211/237 
Panic a said 101 
Pdocagamana 2 (> 0,353 
Papa nut a 171f 
Pa/isd 71 
Pari sad 59 
Pd i *acci jja 2 () 

Pat fa 57 

Pat la 13 2 

Pa f tana 113 

/W 208 

PaviUaya 205 

Pd v a cch i/fa 10,20 2,20 2 11 

Pay atfa 78 

Plmhkamma 80,106 
Phussaratha 53n 
Pi nd an. tgar a 240 
Pindolaga 214 



Posaha 373 
Prdsdda 54 

Pratyekabuddhas 35 297,312 
Pudaga 133 
Puggall 325 
Priaka 124 
Ptinnamdsini 238 
Purisdddmya 19 
Purohita 53,58 
Purvaprabandha 3 8 
Putabhedana 119 
Puvvds 32 

R 

Rahajatld 397 
Rahamusala 79 
Rajjuya G2 
/fa w A//« G 2,37 3 
Rakklidmandala 2 2 4 
Rakkhapoltal iya 228 
Rasavunijja 124 
RaU/iakftda G 3 
//fl rwrZff.? 202,2 3 G 

Ratthavd/a 18G 
Rayagasald 97 
Rupajakkha GI 
Rnpakamma 372 

S 

Sdbharaka 120,281 
Saddavehl 182 
Sagadavuha 79 
Sahassapdga 104,146,181 
Sakha 34,30 
•faAAtf/i 123 
SdkyaputrTyas 202 
Sdlabharijikd 188 , 188 n 
Sallekhand 24 2 
Samanas 5,192 11' 

Samana Niggantha 193 IF 
Samanasahgha 1 95 ff 
Samavasarana 2G1 
Sammela 240 
Sampraddyagamya 3 9 
Samputamallakdkdra 82 


Samuccheiya 2G 
Samvdha 90 

•SVz mvaccharapadilehana 239 
Sandamdni 117 
Sandhivdla 60 
Sahgdmiyd 81 
Sahghadaa 32 
Sahghata 132 
Sahkhadi 126,239,317 
Sahkucchdyd 122 
Sanndhiya 8!,81n 
Sanlaruttaro 23 
Santihoma 58 
Sasarakkha 204,207,2] 4 
Satthavaha 110 
Sdvekkha 50 
Xuyagghi 79,79,n 81,8In 
Sayapdga 104,14G,181 
Secanaka 7 G 
Seduga 97 
Sendpati 53,60 

Senippaseni 53,65,78,83,109,109n 
AW//*/ GO, 110,143 
Seyabhikkhu 198 
Seyavadiyabhikkhu 154 
Siddhdnta 31,34 
Slhakesara 124 

109n, 171 n, 172,172n,372 
£ issabhikkham 195 
Sitajanna 89,89n 
Slavga 97 
Sivikd 117 
Sotthiyasdld 119 
Sottiya 97 
Soydmani 186 
Srutakevalin 29 
Steyasastra GGn 
Sthavirakalpa 27 
Sucakas 59 
Suminasattha 148 
Sund 95 
Sunkapdla 62 
Suphani 305 
Suvinapddhaga 142 
Suyandna 31 
Svayamvara 158f 
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T 

Taccanniya 202,237 
Talavara GO 
Tala 36 

Tdlapadaga 212,391 
Taliya 132 
Talodaka 344 
Tdlugghdda nxvijjd 0 7 
Tanluvdya 97 
Tanluvayasdld 97 
Tegicchayasdld 179 
Tejolessd 209 
Terdnyas 20,211 
Th dim 77 
Thalapat tana 113 
Thandila 211 
Thdnuppdiyamaha 239 
'ihndvali 31 
'l hill i 77,305 


TJkd 11 
Tilthodaga 307 
Tilagakarani 105 
Totlajutla 77 
Tunndga 67,97 


U 

Ucchughara 91 
Uccfila 76 
Udagabatthi 67 
Uggahanantaga 132 
Ujjdniyd 238 
Ukkacchi 132 
Ukkdliya 37 
Ullaniyd 104 
Updhgas 31 
Utsargamarga 202 
Utsarpini 371 
Uttdanamallakdkdra 8 
Ultarijja 131 
lit ti ydsamana 208 

V 

Vdcand 32,33,37 
Vdcandhheda 36 
Vaddak innd) I *21 
J addhai 187 
Vdghatatnauild 159 
Tdhiyd/i 77 
l Pi si ka 164,171 
Vdnamantara 289 
Ventaka 312 
Visakannd 382 


Th ah ha 19,211,25 5,30 9,3<) 9 n. 3 72 
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INDEX II 

The Sections V and VI of this book have already been alpha¬ 
betically arranged, so this index contains the words mainly from the first 
four Sections of the book. The letters k and y in bracket denote kings 
and yaksas respectively. 


A 

Abdication DO 
Abhaggasena 68 

Abhayadeva 36, 37, 42, 211, 223, 
2 r»r» 

Abhayarajakumara (Abhayaku- 
mara) 22, 24, 56, 79, 149, 
229, 379f, 395, 398 
Abliltikumara 399 
Adambara (y) 217, 222 
Addayakumara 127, 201, 202 
Adultery 69 

Agadadatta 51, 153, 174, 182, 331 

Agriculture 89 

Aliiliisa 22n, 23, 23n 

Ajivika Sramanas 207fl, 226 

—their followers 208 

—their doctrines 208 

Ajja 224 

Ajjasiidha 346, 318 
Ajjakalaga (sec Kalakacarya) 
Ajja Khanda 206, 332 
Ajja Khaudila (Arya Skandila) 33 
Ajja Khauda 226 
Ajja Maliiigiii 26, 27, 29, 251, 282, 
281, 301, 314, 318, 347, 349 
Ajja Maiigu 255, 309, 337 
Ajja Rakkhiya (Arya Raksita) 28, 
29, 40, 170, 174, 255, 280, 309, 
346 

Ajja Sama 38 

Ajja Samiya 263 

Ajja Samudcla 337 

Ajja Simhagiri 40 

Ajja Suhamma (see Suhamma) 

Ajja Suhatthi (see Suhatthi) 

Ajja Vaira 29, 40, 65, 92, 196, 199, 
227, 263, 277, 278, 304, 325, 
326, 336, 341, 348 


Ajjuna Goyamaputta 208 
Ajjuijaya 103 
Akalanka 30 
Alaka 219 

Amarakanka 159, 320 
Ammada 206 , 293 
Amrapali l64n, 165n,354 
Auanda 89, 117, 143, 351 
Anandaiakkhiya 21 
Andhavana 167n 
Angaravati 24, 385, 398 
Annikaputta 317, 318, 321 
Arboriculture 95 
Architecture 187f 
—various terms 188f 
ArdhamagadhI I76f, 251 
Arhannaga 236 
Arithmetic 178 
Arjuna 159 
Army, fourfold 75 
Arlhasastra in Prakrit 17Jn 
Arts, seventy two i 721' 

Arya and Anarya 139 
Arya by Birth 
—by family 
—by trade 
—by country 
—by art and handicraft 
—by language 139, 175 
Aryan countries 250f 
Asadha 26 
Asadhabhui 186, 201 
Asibandhakaputta 22 
Asitadevala 213n 
Assamitta 26 
Assembly, four 71 
Asscsmcnt and collection 62f 
Astronomy and Astrology 177f 
Asurukkha 64, 171 



Attala 240 
Avavadaka 22 
Ayala Cl, 113, 105, 320 


B 

Bahassaidatta 09 
Bahubali 270, 311, 372, 374 
Bahuka 2l3n 
BalakoMa 313 
Baladcva 218, 258, 259 
Bambliagutta 118 
Barabar Hills 211 
Battles 79 
—arrays 79, 79n 
Bhaddft 117 
Bhadda 222 

Bhadrabahu 28, 29, 32, 30, lo, 220, 
317, 319, 382 
Bhadracarya 28 
Bhadragupta 40, 340 
Bluiglralia 219, 283 
Bhambhiya 64, 171 
Bhaugiira(y) 222, 255 
Bharaddaya 25 
Bharaddaja 208 
Bharat a 183 
Bliattotpala 21 1 
Bhiita 223 f 

— a marketable commodity 224 

—obsession by spirits 221, 224 

Bihclaga(y) 220 

Bindumati l65n 

Bindusara 71n 

Birth ceremonies 150f 

Boats and ships 118 

Bodhiya Mlccchas 107, 310 

Brahmai,uis 1101' 

Brahmafla mendicants 206n 
Brahmai.ias awarded lighter punis¬ 
hment 70 
Brahml 372 

Buddha 21, 22/203, 265, 275 
Building materials 102 


C 

Cariakya 71, 201, 270n, 287, 381 f, 
393n 

Canakkakoclilla 17 J n 
Candacchaya (k) 150, 372, 381 
Gandcijasa (k) 70, 80 
CajuJarudda 34G 

Candana(Vasumati) 24,107n, 151, 
252, 381 
Candrakanta 02 

Garavans, their classification 117 
Gastes 13911' 

—mixed castes J lO 
Gat tic 91 
Ghariots 75, 7 on 
—Aggibhiru 75, 385 
Choice by divine will 52 
Cilaya 107 

Cities, leu capitals 201, 329 
Gitra 35, 144, 183 
Goins 120 

—leather coins 120n 
Cokkha 168, 206 
Consecration ceremony 53 
Cooking 124 
Courses of study J09f 
Courtesans 163 If 

A m rap Til i 10 1 n, l G5n, 351 
—Bindumati 105a 
—De vadat t a 105 
—Devadatta 100 
—Alagahiya 383 
—Kamajjhaya 0^, 10 In 
—Kosa 105 
—Nandini 100 
—Sudartisan a 09 
—Upakosa 105 
Co-wives 57 

Crime and punishment GGfT 
Guclamani 177, 228 

D 

Dairy fanning 94 
Dance 184 
Da^daniti 64, 171n 
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DattavaiSika 164 
Death, causes 242 
—suicide 242 
Debts 111, 121 
Devadatta 161 
Devadatta 165 
Devadatta 166 
Devadatta 70 
Devananda 140 

Devardhigani KsamaSramana 33, 
34, 38 

Devendragaiii (Nemicandra suri) 42 

Devilasatta 193 

Dhana 113, 275 

Dhanadatta 161 

Dhajiagutta 347 

Dhanavasu 113 

Dhanna 67, 68, 74, 107 

Dhannantari 178 

Dhanasiri 162 

Dharana(y) 328 

Dhaiarienclra (y) 220 

DharinI 149, 150, 189 

Dhonclhasiva 218 

Digambaras 26ff, 211 

Dlghatapassi 2 2 

Dinna 205 

Diseases, sixteen 179f, 180n 
—their cure 180f 
Divayana 213n 
Domestic life 146 
Dovai 80, 158, 159, 161 
Dowry 157 

Dramas, thirty two 184fF 
Dreams 148 

Dress, varities of cloth 128fF 

Dro$acarya 42 

Drstivixda 31, 32, 37, 153, 211 

Drums, four 80 

Dujjoharia 73 

Durga 217, 224 

Dyes 102f 

E 

Elephants 75 
—Bhadravatl 76, 398f 


—Bhutananda 76 
—Nalagiri 76, 385, 396, 398 
—Seca^aga 380, 383 
—Udayi 76 

—Vijaya Gandhahatthi 76, 159, 
183 

Elephants, varieties 76, 76n. 
Eflejjaga ‘^08 
Export-import 114f 
Eunuchs 55, 55n 
Eye-ointment 105n 

F 

Famines 92, 199 
Feasts and festivals 238fF, 238n 
—household ceremonies 240 
Female ascetics and love affairs 
1661T 

Field-crops 90 
Fisheries 96 
Flood 92 

Flowers and garlands 103f 

Flower baskets 104 

Food and its preparations 123f 

Food, eighteen kinds 123 

Fortification 196 

Friends and relations 147 

Fruits 93 

Funeral customs 241 
Furniture 191 

G 

Gaggali (k) 52 
Gahavais 143 
Garujitinduga (y) 220 
Gaftga 26 
Gaftgeya 20 

Gayasukumala 55,155,389 
Gems 99n 

Geruka or Farivrajaka 
Sramar^as 205f 
Ghar>tika (y) 222,228 
Gho<Jayamuha 171 

l_is o r\rv 
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Golacarya 286 

Goods and merchandise 114f 
Gosala Maftkhaliputra 20, 
101 , 207 f, 226 , 208 ir, 27 / 3 , 322 , 326 , 
331,332 

— in various bodies 208 
—with Mahavlra 200 f 
GosankhT 1 '1*5 
Gotthamaliila 26 
Goyma Indabhui 21,23,21,25, 
31,287,299,322 
Grains, seveentccn kinds 91 
Grannarics 90 

Great Men, sixty three 371-6 
—21 Tirthankaras 
—12 Cakravartins 
—9 Baladcvas 
—9 Yauidevas 
—9 Prativii;udevas 
Guilds 109,109n, 143f 
Gunacandra (k) 56 
Gunaeanda ( k) 57 


H 


Halahala 101,208,209,210 
Halla 2-1,76 
Harem 5411 

— prohibition of Monkeys 56 
Haribhadra 30,4 1,42 
Harikcsa 35,141 
Ilariiiegame.sj 21 Cn,227 
Hastipalagana 1 14 
Hcmacandra 30,4 2 
Ifiraddika (y) 222 
Hiravijaya 4 2 
Honey, varieties 93n 
Horse, defects of 77n 
Horse, varieties 77 
—Kanthaka 77 
Horticulture 93 
Hospitals 179 
House building 187f 
Punting 96 


I 

Ikkai 63,356 
Indadinna 29 

Indra 19,54,118,143,194,210, 
216n,239,288,372,380 
Indradatta 159 
Interest 1 11 

Irrigation, methods of 89 
Ivory work 100 

J 

Jacobi, Prof. 21,30,34 
Jain Aryan countries 2501T 
—Non-Aryan countries 358fT 
Jain Canons31-43 

- their redaction 32fT 

- antiquity 3 Hf 

— modification 3G1T 
—date 38 

—Excgetical literature 381F 
Jain Church, history 19-301F 

- eleven Ganadharas 25 
—schisms 25f 

—great leaders 29f 
Jain geography 245,2 bSf 
Jain monks and drinking of 
wine 125 

— their dress 27f, J311T 

— meat-eating 127,l27n 
—their ideal 20If 

—their hardships 1961T 
—magical practices 220f 
Jakkha 220ir,220n 
Janiali 25f,275,332,373 
Jamadaggi 313 
Jambu 25,29,252,275 
Janapadas, sixteen 210,251,2G6n 
Janhukumara 283,375 
Jarl Gharpcntier 35 
Jasobhadda 29 
Jaunsar-Uawar 161 
Jayanti 24,155 
Jayanti 20 
Jayaghosa 142 
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Jinadasagaiji Mahattara 41 
Jinadatta 156 

Jinakalpa and Sthaviraka'pa 

27 f 

Jinapaliya 1 I 3 
Jiiiarakkhiya 113 
Jivaka 181n 
Joganclharayarui 399 
Joiiipahmlu I 77,227 
Judiciary and justice 64 
Judicial eases Gd F 
Justice in Vcsali 6 In 

K 

Kaccayana 206 
Kailasa 219,222,268 
Kajolaka 91 n 
Kalahasti 258 

Kalakficfirya fAcaiya Kalaka) 
29,11,55,1 67,208,226),239,253, 
288,319,321,339,3 10,386,397 
Kalfmo 213n 
Ka 1 asaV(*s i yap u11 a 20 
Kali 21 
Kali 21 
Kaliyaputta 21 
Kamajjha>a 69,16In 
Kamalamcla 159,186 
Kamatha 70 
Kancaiiamala 399 
Kauakakhala 203 
Kanayamanjarl 57 
Kankall Tlla 28 
Kaniska (k) 36 
Kapilamuni 206 
Kappaka 65,71,394 
Karachi 303 
Kasava 142 

Katapiitana (y) 222,259 
Kaundinya 64,l71n 
Kayapunna 163,380 
Kesi 332, 333 

—meeting between Kesi and 
Goyama 21,23,35,256,394 
Kesi 167 


Kha$<Jasiri 150 
Kharavcla 289,292,322 
Khandakamma 391 
Kharaya 397 
Khema I67n 
King and kingship 19 
Kings and princes 51 
King’s attendants 1051* 

King’s insignia 53n 
King’s ofliccrs 5814 
King’s orders 71 
Kings ordained by Mahavira 

369n 

Kodinna 205 

Kolivaas IGOn 

Kosfi 165 

Ko1takiri\a 221 

Kottavlra 28 

Ksalriyas 113 

Ksatriya mendicants 206a 

Ksemaklrl i 12 

Kudukka iViirya 301 

Kuiyanna 1 13 

K u (aval ay a 79, 3 83 

Kumarapala 30 

Kuma ranai idi 62,98,320 

Kumbhaga (k) 72,78,79,168, 

37S 

Kundakunda 30 
Kunclalameutha (y) 222,273 
Kuinjarlka 50 

L 

Lakkhanavatl 162 
Lamps 102 

Law-suits by Manu 64 u 
Leaf work 102 
Learning centres 1 73f 
Leather work 103 
Lohajangha 273, 385 
Lola 22 

M 

Magahiya 383 
Magical misseles 80 
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Magical practices 228 
Magical spells 230fT 
Mahanimitta, eight divisions 226n 
Mahasayaya 57, 157, 161 
Mahasena (k) 57 
Mahesaradatta 58, 142 
Mahissara 56, 218, 2 I 8 n, 383 
Mahavira 20 , 21, 22 , 23, 24, 
2G, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
38, 41, 127n, 130, 131, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 144, 147, 148, 
163, I77n, 178, 192, 195, 256, 
303, 354, 373 
—His carika 257-262 
Makandi 275, 313 
Maladhari Hcniacandra 42 
Malayagiri 33, 36, 40, 12 , 21 1 
Malla 111, 212 , 392 
—Mallagana 144 
Malladinna 72, 187 
Mallarama 208 
Malli 80, 151, 156 
Managa 275 
Manclivaddhana 70 
Mancjiya 208 
Mani bh ad d a ( y) 2 21 
Manners and customs 2661F 
Mansions 189 
Marriage 155 

—forms of marriage 155f, 159fT 
Marriage with sister 160, lOOn, 372 
—with step-mother 159 
—with cousins 159 
—with maternal unde 160 
—in exchange 161 
—niyoga Marriage 162 
Marriage gifts 156f 
—ceremony 157f 
Marubhui 70 
Markets and shops 119 
Masonary 101 
Matahga 213n 
Mathara 64, 171n 
Maya 149n 
Mayaijamanjari 153 
Meat-eating 126, 180 


Megasthenese 192 
Megha 258 

Mehakumara 24, 53, 146 , 150, 
151n, 155, 184, 195, 237, 379 
Mehila 21 

Merchant leagues 110 
Metals and jewellery 99 
—metal-workers 99 
Meyajja 21 
Minerals 98 

Mining and metallurgy 98 
Ministers 59f 
Miscarriage 150 
MiyadevI 150 
Miyavai 24, 80 

Mlecchas and untouchables 144f 
Moggaraparii(y) 223 
Monasticism 193fT 
—persons exempted from joining 
the order 194, 19In 

Mukunda 102 , 217 
Municanda 20 
Murder 70 
Music 1821T 

Musical instruments 116, 183f 
Musiyadaraya 98 

N 

Nabhi (k) 49, 371 

Naga 19, 2l9f, 219n, 283, 372, 375 

N agaijunas uri 33 

Nagaijum hills 211 

Naladuma 201 

Nanda, 99, 143 

Nandini 166 

Nandisena 24 

Nandivardhana 257, 373, 383 
Nandivaddhatia 51 
Nandlsara 218n 
Narada 213n 

Nataputta (Mahavira) 21, 22, 373 
Nattumatta 229, 235 
Nhaviyadasa (k) 53 
Niddhamaiia(y) 303 
Nigganthas before Mahavira 21, 
22 , 22n 



Nitiiastra 64 

Niwui 158, 159 

Niyativada 209, 209n 

Nuns inferior to monks 153, 153n 

Nurses 107, 151n 

0 

Occupations, various kinds 105 
—low occupations 106 
Oils 104 
Ornaments 98f 

P 

Pabhava 29, 142 
Padalittasuri 226n, 393 
Padibuddhi (k) 78, 372, 381 
Pagabbha 20 
Painting I80f 
Pakbira 25On 
Palaces 54 ir, 18S)f 
Palitta 113, 275, 322 
Parujusena 118, 317 
Pannatti 349 
Panthaya 107 
Parasara 213n 

Parasara fKisiparasara) 143 
Parsvanatha 19, 20, 22f, 27, 264, 
373 

Pasannacanda (k) 204 
Pasenadi (k) 148n, 16In 
Patacara 22 
Paumanfiha (k) 81, 159 
Paumavai 219 
Peacock fight 240 
Pedhala 218 
Perfumes 104, 105n 
Phalguraksita 40 
Picture gallaries 186f, 187n 
Pisaca 224 
Piyadamsana 26 
Ploughshare 90 
Political disturbances 200f 
Polygyny and polyandry 161 
Pottery lOOf 


Pottila 168 
Pragalbha 20, 259 
Prajapati 140 
Prajnapti 227 
Pregnancy 149 

Preganancy, without sexual inter¬ 
course 167n 
—miscarriage 150 
Prisons 73 
Prostitutes 16If, 200 
Prthu (k) 49n 
Poultry 96 
Puggala 206 
Punnata 28 
Pundariya 21, 50 
Punishments, types of 73 
Puniiabhaddafy) 221, 223 
Pupphacfila 21 
Pupphakctu 160 
P ura i) a 213 
Purdah system 163 
Pfisanandi 70 

R 

Rajimatl 154, 201 
Rahacarya 311 
Rahariemi 154, 200 
Rama Baladeva 320, 344, 376 
Ramilla 28 
Ratnasekhara (k) 72 
Rattasubhadda 80, 159 
Rayaiiavai 168 
Renunciation, causes 193f 
Renunciation ceremony 194f 
Rcvai 57, 126 
Revenue sources 6If 
Rice, vaiietics 90 
Roads 116f 
Robbers 66, 198 
—Abhaggasena 68 
—Bhuyahgama 68n 
—Cilaya ^67, 107 
—^Ma^diya 67f 
—Rauhiueya 68n 
—Vijaya 67, 68, 74 
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Roha 208 

Rohagutta 26 

Royal council 59f 

Rudra 217 

Ruppini 80. 159 

S 

Saccii 22 
Saccaka 22 

Saddalaputta 100, 101, 208, 022 
Sadfilya 2G 
Sagacla 69 

Sagaclala 29, 10, 171,091 
Sagaracanda 159, 186 
Sagaradatta 156, 158, lGo 
Saha 11 

Sakya Sramanas 202 f 

Sakyans IGOn 

Salcjja fy) 222, 259 

Sam a 57 

SamantabhadraOO 

Samaya Sundaragaiii 12 

Sambhfita 05, 141, 180, 20l 

SambhiUivijaya 29 

Sanghadasagayi Ksamasramaiia 41 

Sanjaya (k) 96 

Sankha (k) 72, 072 

Sankha (k) 260 

S antic and ra 12 

Sarasvatagana 1 11 

Sati custom 160 

Satyaki 167, 229 

Satyavatl 1.19 

Science of Archery 18If 

Science of Medicine 178 

Science of Numbers 178 

Scripts, eighteen 175 

—Brahnn and Kharosiri 176 

Sculpture 187 

Scythian kings 29 

Sea-voyage L18 

—dangers of sea-voyage 118, 118n 
Sects, four 21 Iff 
—Kriyii 212 
—Akriya 212 


—Ajnana 212 
—Vinaya 213 

Sejjambhava 29, 38, 142, 275 
Selaga (y) 220 
Scvali 205 
Ship-wrecks 118 
Shoes 132f 

Shrines and temples L90f, 222f 
Siddhartha (k) 21 , 143, 373 
Siddhasena 30, 227 
Siha 22 

Sihagiri (k) 2 lo 

Slharaha (k) 159, 020 

Slhascna 57 

Si lank a 36, 42, 211 

Siribhadda 147 

Sirigutta 22 

Sha 80, 159 

Siva 218 

Siva 56, :>85, 091 

Sivabhui 28, 026 

Skanda 102, 206, 2 1 7 

Skin, five loO 

Slaves and servants lOOf 

—classes of slaves 107, 107n. 

—female slaves 107 
- family servants 108 
Smiths 100 
Soma 20 
Somila 20! 

Son-in-law living in the house 160 
Spells, their acquisitions 229f 
Spices 91 
Spies 59, 2081F 
Spinning and weaving 97 
Sports and amusements 208ff 
S ram anas 192if 
—Nirgrantha 190-202 
—Sakya 202 f 
—Tapasa 2031T 
—Parivraj aka 2051T 
—Ajlvika 2071T 
—thicr hardsliips 196f 
—travelling 197 
—robbers 198 



—political disturbances 198f 
—residence 199 
—sickness 199 
—famine 199 
—prostitutes 200 
—women 200f 
Sramana-Brahmarias 140 
Sramaim Safigha 195f 
Staircases 189 
Students 169f 
Subandhu 71 
Subhadra 154 
Subhtimibhaga 35 
Succession 51 f 
Sudamsana G9 

Sudamsana. 149 
Sugar 116 
Sugarcane 91 

Suhamma 25, 29, 50, 159, 232, 
252, 275, 326 

Suhatthi 27, 29, 254, 301, 318 

346, 349 

Sujetiha 56, 186, 218n. 
Sukumaliya 59 
Sukumaliya 158, 160 
Sukumiiliya 166f, 345 
Sulapaiii (y) 221, 257 
Suiiisumii 107 
Sumukha (k) 55 
Sunanda 201 
Sundaii 178, 372 
Superstitions 235If 
Suppadibuddha 29 
Surambara (y) 220 
Surappiya (y) 221, 271, 328 
Surgical instruments 179, 179n 
Surindadatta 182 
Suriyabhadeva 188 
Suriyakanta 58, 394 
Sutthiyasuri 29 
Suvannaguliya 80, 159, 396 
Suvvaya 168 
Suya 206, 323, 369n 
gvaraprabhrta 183 
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Svetambaras and Digambaras 26ff, 

31, 32 

T 

Tamali Mauryaputra 213, 252, 341f 
Tapasa Sramanas 203f 
Tax, legal 61 
Tax-rCollectors 63 
Taxes, eighteen kinds 61, 62n 
Tcacliers and pupils 169 
Teachers of renown, six 208n 
Teyaliputta 155, 156 
Thavccaputta 323, 332,336, 369n 
Theatre hall 188f 
Thieves 66. 

Thillabhadda (Sthiilabhadra) 27, 

28, 29,32,37,40, 165,394 

Tissagutta 26, 347 

Toilets 105 

Tosalika (k) 313 

Tosaliputracarya 10, 34 t 

Trade inland 113f 

Trade centres J14T 

Transport 1 L6f 

Travelling 197 

Trees 95 

Trisala 24, HO, 163, 355, 373, 382 
U 

Udayapedhalaputta 21 
Udayi Kundiyayanlya 210 
Ujjhiya G9 
Ukkarada 303 
Uma 218n 
Umasvati 30 
Umbaradatta (y) 220 
Upakosa 165 
Upali 22 
Uppala 20 
Uppalavanna 167n 
Usabha, the first Jina, who taught 
the art of cooking etc. 19, 49, 
73n, 140, 160, 178, 190, 235n 
252, 264, 300, 371f 
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Vadivetala Santisurl 42 
Vaharagaiji 142 
Vairabhui 273, 393 
Vairasena 337 
Vaiiesika Sutras 26 
Vakkalaciri 203, 213n 
Va^amantra 224, 224n 
Vanaprastha Tapasas 203f 
Vappa 22 
Varadhanu 229n 
Vararui 71, 142, 165 
Varattaka 187 

Varahamihira 153, 211, 237n, 319 

Vasanta 399 

Vasavadatta 76, 159, 183 

Vasudeva 218, 258, 259 

Vatsyayana 238n 

Vedas, Arya and Anarya 171n 

Vedic branches of learning 171 

Vegetables 92 

Vehicles 117 

Vesamaija 218 

Vesayana 213 

Vessels and utensils 100 

Vibhelaka (y) 259 

Viceroyalty and succession 50 

Vidyananda 30 

Vihalla 24, 76 

Vijaya 20, 259 

Vijayaghosa 142 

Vijayaprema SilrlSvara 41 

Vijayasena (k) 62 

Vijayavimala 42 

Vijjaharas 23 4f 


Vijjanuvada Puwa 226 
Vikkamajasa(k) 55, 161 
Villages 82 

—types of a village 82 
Viyhukumara 202, 228 
Visakhacarya 28 
Visakha 98 
Visakhila 183 
ViSvakarman 144, 201 
Vivahapadala 177 
Vraja 239 
Vrndavana 222n 
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Wage-earners 108, 111 
War 78 
—its causes 80 
Warefare 78 

—diplomatic means 78 
Washing and dyeing 97 
Weapons 80 

—weapons and tools 100 
Weights and measures 120f 
Widow-marriage 162 
Wine, varieties 1241T 
Winternitz, Dr. 39 
Women 152ff, 200f 
—causes of war 80 
—Varahamihira about women 153, 
211 

Wrestlings and combats 240 
Writing 18, 175f 
—on copper 175n 
Writing material 175 
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